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" The great inheritance of man is a eomroonvealth of blunders. One race spend their 
lires in botching the errors transmitted to them by another. The main cause of all 
political— t. e. all the worst and most general blunders— is this. The same rule we apply 
to individual cases we will not apply to the public. All men consent that swindling for a 
horse is swindling : they punish the culprit and condemn the &ult. But in a state there 
is no such unanimity. Swindling I Lord help you, it is called by some fine name, and 
grows grandiloquent, and styles itself ' policy.' In consequence of this, there is always 
a battle between those who will call things by their right names, and those who perti- 
naciously give them the wrong ones."— Sib E. B. Lttton. 
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PBEFACE. 



It has been considered desirable to state the circum- 
stances under which this work was written. Its publi- 
cation was an after-thought. 

The extraordinary events which convulsed nearly every 
European state, during the year of Revolutions, 1848, 
induced the author to investigate the political phenomena 
connected with them. For this purpose, he collected 
most of the historical works bearing on the subject, as 
well as all the printed political articles and pamphlets 
that could be procured, both foreign and English. He 
also gathered such oral information as was available to 
him, and extracted from this mass of material the main 
facts with their characteristic features. Subsequently, in 
order to arrange his own ideas, he threw his notes into the 
form of a narrative. 

In a work thus compiled, by one whose object was 
to arrive at facts for his own satisfaction, and not to 
make out a case to suit preconceived views, both opin- 
ions and truths were found occasionally to stand out too 
nakedly for the public taste. Without attempting the 
" dignity of history," the author has endeavoured to clothe 
them somewhat more decorously, but still to declare them 
honestly. 
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The publication oi the work was decided on when the 
war with Russia seemed about to bring into active opera- 
tion some of those political events which were likely to 
arise from the settlement of Europe after the convulsions 
of 1848, and which appeared greatly to influence the posi- 
tion both of the contending and the neutral powers. 

Feoruart 1856. 
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" When histories or historical eridence ahoimd, even those that are false 
help to the discovery of the truth. Inspired hj different passions, and con- 
trived for opposite purposes, thej contradict, and in contradicting convict one 
another. Criticism separates the ore from the dross, and extracts from various 
authors a trae history, which conld not have heen found entire in any one of 
them, and will command our assent when it is formed with judgment and re^ 
presented with candour. If this may be done, as it has heen done sometimes, 
with the help of authors who wrote on purpose to deceive, how much more 
easily and more effectually may it be done with the help of those who paid a 
greater r^ard to truth. In a multitude of writers, there will always be 
some incapable of gross prevarication, from the fear of being discovered, and 
of acquiring infiuny, while they seek for fame, or else attached to truth on 
nobler or firmer principles.*'— Boungbroke on the Study of History ^ p. 108. 

" Ut ad bella suscipienda Gallorum alacer ac promptus est animus, sic mollis 
ac mmini^ resistens ad calamitates perferendas mens eomm est." 

Gjesab de BeUo OaUteo, lib. iii. sec. 19. 



CHAPTER L 

THE FALL OF THE THRONE. 

The first French Revolntion has left behind it in France, 
and in many parts of the Continent, an unfortunate co- 
incidence of circumstances and ideas, which renders any 
VOL. I. A 
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2 THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 

government difficult and all governments insecure. Man- 
kind awoke from the opinion which they had long practi- 
cally entertained that they were the personal property of the 
prince oh whose estates they happened to be bom. They 
awoke from the delusion tliat they existed for his benefit 
alone ; but they fell into the equally mistaken idea that 
popular will was the safest guide for civil government. 
They forgot that the growth of a nation is slower than 
that of a man, that the ages in the life of a nation are of 
longer duration, that a course of policy must be longer 
persevered with in national than in individual existence 
to render it successful, and that popular will is more read- 
ily guided by immediate than by remote objects, and is 
consequently wanting in the consistency which is neces- 
sary to the prudent management of the interests of a state. 
From the one error, that these interests should be conducted 
alone at the dictation of the sovereign or a knot of con- 
fidential advisers by whom he is surrounded, the reaction 
has run into the equal fallacy that they can be well ad- 
ministered according to the momentary popular opinion. 
The latter error appears to be quite as great, more dan- 
gerous, and much more troublesome than the former ; with 
the one there was occasional consistency in policy, with 
the latter fully carried out there could seldom be any. 
An indifferent scheme well acted on may be at least less 
hurtful than a series of policies good, bad, or indifferent, 
alternately adopted and rejected, as a succession of exper- 
iments. 

The former error, however disastrous had been its con- 
sequences during that stormy period, was too flattering 
to the vanity of mankind to be easily eradicated. The 
common sense of the nation had under Napoleon submitted 
itself to a powerfiil and rigorous despotism, and after the 
peace to the restoration of the Bourbon rule, to save it 
from anarchy ; but the people had been taught to imagine 
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that they could think for themselves politically, and 
had not taken the trouble practically to learn how to 
do so.* 

In consequence of the First Revolution there is the want 
of an element in France, which deficiency adds greatly to 
the difficulty. The whole of the French aristocracy or gen- 
try aa a body perished. There is in France no class of 
gentry residing on their properties, influencing thought 
in their neighbourhood by their opinions and by the gentle 
persuasion of good offices, and who can in matters of polit- 
ical interest take the lead and combine the action of their 
less wealthy neighbours, whose interests are the same as 
theirs ; no class to whom the peasant can look for help 
and for advice, with full trust that the advice would be 
disinterested and the help given if deserved: there is 
no one for him to look up to as his natural protector, with 
whom he has occasional but kindly intercourse; there 
is no one to give employment save those as poor as him- 
self. There is no class with the prestige of ancient 
race, whose position is alike independent of the plebs and 
the crown, which may serve as a barrier to the encroach- 
ments of either, and thus give stability to the state. The 
small properties, frequently heavily burdened, are scarcely 
sufficient to bSotA a miserable pittance. The peasant's 
land is ill cultivated, from his want of knowledge ; nor 
are there any wealthier than himself to teach him how 
to cultivate it better. Hence, though well disposed and 
orderly in their conduct, the peasantry are a body of 
small political influence, generally speaking; they are 
wanting in leaders and wanting in substance, and though 

* H. ChenvLf for instance, ** a small artificer in shoes/* a trade in wliich he 
was probablj educated, might have fitted a customer very indifferently, but 
had no hesitation whatever in helping to revolutionize France and Europe 
and fit her and it with a new constitution, or as many more constitutions as 
might be required, on the shortest notice— a business of which he was neoee- 
t$iity entirely ignorant. 
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more numerous, more important, and really more powerful 
than the urban populace and the bourgeois class, from 
want of combination they have been of little weight in 
the political scale ; and when the populace and the shop- 
keepers have settled the form of government, the people 
seldom think of anything but ratifying it. 

In short, the shopkeepers of the towns naturally form 
the aristocracy of those towns whose labourers they em- 
ploy, especially when there is no class above them ; and 
though perhaps not always conducting their' dealings on 
the principles of strict honour, yet, as they are better 
educated and have more to lose than their work-people, 
they become naturally a conservative element. Thus in 
France it is not surprising that it should have been the 
object of the government to gain the confidence, to ex- 
tend the influence of the bourgeoisie, and to place political 
power in their grasp ; for even though they have in all 
ages and countries shown themselves to be unworthy of 
the charge, yet, from the peculiar circumstances of France, 
they were the only class who it was thought could be so 
intrusted. But it was owing to their sympathy with the 
crowd from momentary whim, their cowardice in not dar- 
ing to repress civil tumult (for by means of the national 
guard they wield military as well as civil power), that 
every one of the late disturbances in France have taken 
place, many of which have given them such deep reason 
to regret the folly of their behaviour. Another cause of 
the extreme difficulty of governing the French is the laxity 
of morals in the capital, and a too general want of real 
religious feeling, and of knowledge of right from wrong.* 
A man's objects in public life are too often, it is to be 
feared, to make a noise, to become celebrated in the 
world — " salutari sicut Sejanum" — ^to guide the coun- 

* See, for example, Lamartine's account of Ladj Hamilton, in his Life of 
Lord Nelson. 
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try by his opinions, not because he thinks it for the bene- 
fit of the countiy, but for that of his own glory. Another 
very troublesome element of the democratic character is 
its inordinate vanity. There is scarce one of the pam- 
phlets of 1848, from Lamartine's account to that of M. 
Chenu, where the .author does not ascribe the principal 
share in the revolution to himself, assisted perhaps by 
others, but chiefly to his individual exertions. 

The number of liberated convicts always in Paris and 
the great towns, owing to the absence of transportation, 
forms, together with the enormous number of illegitimate 
children, a whole class whose hands are against every 
man, who have everything to gain and nothing to lose — 
a rabble ready for any outbreak, on any occasion and on 
any pretext. 

Not that this class is all-powerful. On the contrary, in 
all states the conservative elements are more powerful 
than the destructive ; but in times of popular excitement, 
when there is no intermediate body on whom the cro^m 
can rely for support or the people for protection, as the 
case may require, there is very apt for a time to result 
either tyranny or anarchy, and not xmfrequently a suc- 
cession of both alternately. It has happened, that from 
the want of such a body, the crown, in times of popular 
commotion, having no portion of the people to rely on for 
support, has acted with an indecision which has resulted 
in its overthrow. On the other hand, it has happened 
that, fit>m the want of a class whose hereditary traditions 
give it a knowledge of their value, that the entire liberties 
of a nation, won by its blood and sufierings, have been 
sacrificed to the first military commander who has grati- 
fied its pride by conquest, or who by military despotism 
has restored and enforced order and tranquillity at home — 
certainly a discreditable spectacle. For though mankind 
may exist under despotism, and cannot under anarchy, 
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yet it too frequently happens that despotic power is abused, 
and that abuse of despotism brings about the recur- 
rence of that anarchy to avoid which it was first en- 
dured. 

In order to be permanent, the form of government should 
not possess either uniformity or unity, for thereby only one 
person or class is in power, whose interests alone are at- 
tended to. It is necessary to the permanent stability of 
government, that all interests should be so represented that 
no one separately can injure the others ; it is necessary that 
the interests of all should be consulted before acting, and 
that the majority should not have, as in the United States, 
the power of tyrannizing over those who differ from them 
in opinion, or be able, as in Russia, by means of the one 
so-called autocrat, backed by the illiterate and ignorant 
many, to tyrannize over the educated and intelligent few, 
who are all that ever oppose him. The destruction of an 
aristocracy (and by that word is meant a body having 
in a state position and power alike independent of the 
plebs and the crown) has almost invariably led to des- 
potic rule, or to temporary anarchy succeeded by it. And 
the substitution in its place of a mass of state-paid ftmc- 
tionaries has merely added to the burdens on the people, 
without adding to the security of the crown ; for they 
have neither had the patriotism to support the interests 
of the one, nor the loyalty to preserve their allegiance to 
the other. From the centralization of everything in Paris, 
whoever gets possession of that city gets possession of 
every functionary from one end of France to the other. 
These circumstances, together with the desire for na- 
tional glory which could not be gratified, have rendered 
the French, despite their many estimable qualities, diffi- 
cult to govern. Passionate and excitable, they are easily 
aroused ; ardent in action, and bold in execution, their 
love and their hate are alike vehement. We have felt 
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the latter — ^we rejoice in the former ; indeed we may fairly 
admit that they have proved themselves much pleasanter 
friends than enemies. 

It was perhaps more the fate than the fault of Louis 
Philippe that he relied mainly for support on the bour- 
geois class. It was to them he owed his throne ; it was 
to the military defection of the national guard that the 
downfal of Charles X. may be directly attributed. They 
w«re thus to Louis Philippe both the cause of the do^vn- 
fiil of his predecessor and the only conservative element 
on which he could rely for his own support ; hence it was 
his policy during his whole reign to consult their inter- 
ests, to increase their political importance, and to enhance 
their prosperity. For this purpose European peace was 
essential at all costs, and he was at times obliged to 
maintain it by a reasonableness in his diplomacy which 
was highly offensive to the aspirations of some of his 
people, who, remembering with pride the glories of the 
Empire, were ambitious as then to dictate to Europe. It 
was the policy of the citizen-king to provide for material 
prosperity — for the increase of wealth and the develop- 
ment of manufactures. 

This policy indeed he had to a certain extent inherited 
fix)m the Elder Bourbons whom he displaced. It was to 
the policy or perhaps to the necessity of maintaining peace 
that they owed a great part of their unpopularity. It was 
to remove thehr unpopularity — ^to do something great for 
the glory of France, that led to the expedition of the 
Due d'Ajigoul^me into Spain, the attack on Algiers, and 
the planting there of a French colony. So far had this 
necessity driven them, that though bound by every tie of 
gratitude to maintain peace abroad, it was seriously con- 
templated to annex Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, and 
compensate Holland and Prussia out of Hanover, which 
was to be divided between them — a possession at that 
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time of the British crown. And there is little doubt, that 
had they succeeded in striking such a blow, they might 
have hidden their internal policy in a blaze of military 
glory, and that, having dazzled the people, they would at 
the same time have saved them from the results of their 
own folly. But the blow was not struck. The Spanish 
and Algiers expeditions could not coimteract the disgust 
the people took at Charles the Tenth's infatuation for priests 
and Jesuits. His reign had been peaceful and prosperous, 
but inglorious. Had he even provided sufficient force, and 
had sufficient determination to use it, he might in the first 
instance have crushed the insurrection ; but he had not, and 
he fell. How nearly might the fall of his successor, eighteen 
years afterwards, be described in the same words 1 

It is not the scope of this work to trace the events of 
the reign of Louis Philippe during the eighteen years it 
lasted. Though borne to power by revolutionary pas- 
sions, himself a prince of the blood though of a revolu- 
tionary race, he was constrained to repress those passions 
and to repudiate his origin. The hopes and the aspirations 
of the republicans who fought upon the barricades in 1830 
were in no way gratified by his policy. The house of 
peers, without the hereditary principle, and nominated by 
the crown, was more an appearance than a reality ; it had 
no independent position in the state. It was liable to be 
swamped at any moment by a fresh creation, and was 
thus totally dependent on the crown ; while the deputies, 
elected by but three hundred thousand electors, among a 
population of thirty millions, were necessarily represen- 
tatives of only one class in the community, that is to say, 
the burgesses of the towns. The landowners of France 
and the other classes were so inadequately represented, 
that, though able to make their voice heard, they were 
insufficient to form a party of parliamentary importance. 
The interests of the bourgeois class were alone thought 
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of importance enough to be considered both bj the king 
and the chambers. 

The lower o rder s brooded in snllen discontent over thei r 
wrongs., real and imaginary ; their opinions and wishes fia d 
no legitimate mode of (Expression. The passions rouse d 

by preTl ^nn rftYf^intmna inrtiflpAgAfi ^Tiatti \n snhTmsmJ^Ti ^ 

fience they combined in secret societies,* where re vo- 
l utionary opmions and republican d ftairpfj} wptp tAmpnCjl 
and spread, w hich broke out in occasional riots and 
attempts at assassination. But though the class in which 
were the rank and file of the republican forces was pretty 
much confined to the populace of the great towns — a 
class more noisy than numerous, more rabid than, 
otic, and mor e formidaoie tnan r espectable — they ha d 
l eaders among them of a ditlerent calibre, men of educa- 
tion and talent, some movea by ambitiori, Some by van- 
ity, and some by a genuine t hough mistaken opinion that 
the ra&&fe was t he people — by a belief in the maxim, ^^ Vox 
popia lTvox Ue.}^ '^ fthelief in the perfectibility of the human 
race, and a faith in the virtues of a people, or of what they 
mistook for one, to few of whom in their individual ca- 
pacity they would have intrusted a sixpence with any 
expectation of ever seeing it again. 

n ot really so dangerous to the government as mig ht have 
b een expecte d. The police had in all of them some polit- 
ical agent, who was occasionally at their head, and every 
now and then pushed them beyond the line, so that the 
authorities could have a convenient excuse for arresting 
any of the members they considered dangerous. By this 
means the police were always perfectly aware of what was 
going forward in them, and, truth to tell, owing to the 
convivial tastes of their leaders, these ardent patriots met 

* On the Contment they are called " cluhe," a word that foreigners having 
adopted from ub, applj as we do not. 
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folly as often at wine-shops for the legitimate purposes of 
such establishments as for revolutionary objects. Perhaps 
a little temporary courage and inebriated heroics might be 
the result ; but as these fomes evaporated before morning, 
they were more fraught with headache than danger to the 
state. Nevertheless, they were always conspiring, as it 
seems with the perfect acquiescence of the powers that 
were, who every now and then arrested a few " pour en- 
courager aux autres." There was always a sort of circu- 
lation of vinous patriots undergoing shorter or longer 
periods of imprisonment, which came to be a regular 
change, and was perhaps regarded by them as a periodic 
relaxation. But t hough these societies might have no 
very directly T rnportant^ effect, they could not be o ther- 
wise than hotbeds of sedit ion ; and thnn gl^ t>ip.rr!^ gula?^ 
memb ers were only the idle and Aissipated in ti mes of 
publicTprosperity, yet thel-e volutionary traditions o TT78i> ^ 
were necessarily kept alive ; and in periods of distress, 
fheones which promised so"^ uch were naturally adopted 
"by the workman, unemployed and himgry, though when he 
was foil and occupied heTmigK occasionally recollect that 
they had proved miserably defidenf In performance. Nor 
waa it rp.piLblic anlsiTi anri dftniQcracy alone tha t were hatched 
in these nests ; socialism an dcommun ism — in 8hortj_w hat- 
ever ended in -isin, provided it were of a kind to oygrtum 
society, js:as (Squallj' auueptfibl§ 



There was one reason why the heads of the secret so- 
cieties were anxious to keep up the number of conspira- 
tors. At all meetings collections were made for the pur- 
pose of purchasing arms, and for the benefit of the patriots 
in prison. Of the sums so collected very little was hon- 
estly disposed of ; the greater part went to keep the com- 
mittees and chiefs in riot and debauchery. If any obscure 
individual was unfortunate enough to be arrested, he never 
could extract a sous from them ; but if any one of the 
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committees or their friends were in trouble, he lived on 
the best of eyerything till he came out again, so that 
there were some who knew how to draw a revenue for 
their own advantage from discontent and impatience. M. 
Caussidifere was one of the members of the secret societies 
who came to more distinction than the greater part of his 
associate, becoming prefect of police after the revolution 
of forty-eight. His manner of life, as described by M. 
Chenu, who seems to have been his friend and to have 
quarrelled with him, appears to have been more ingenious 
and singular than reputable. Given to drinking and ex- 
travagant debauchery, he was in the habit of replenishing 
his funds by negotiating the bills of any worthless indi- 
vidual, to whom he would give a few francs for his signa- 
ture, and passing them among his acquaintances of repub- 
lican principles and easy circumstances, assuring them 
that the acceptor was good, and if the worst came to the 
worst they might come upon him ; and being blessed with 
a manner which passed for honest bluntness, he by those 
and other similar means managed to make many of the re- 
publican chiefs bleed pretty freely, M. Ledru Rollin among 
the number. At the same time it is fair to say, that this 
accusation is made against him by M. Chenu, whom M. 
Caussidi^re accuses of having committed robbery, and who 
confesses to have deserted from his regiment ; so that what 
he says may perhaps be taken cum grano salis. After all, 
very likely, he was no worse than his neighbours, who all 
of them seem to confess their sins in their memoirs with- 
out appearing anyway ashamed of them, or indeed to 
have the slightest notion ef their being at all beyond what 
is quite usual and proper. It is very possible that both 
speak the truth, or both the reverse. 

Another of the most active chiefs of the secret societies 
was M. Delahodde, a humorous scamp, who was at the 
same time in the pay of the secret police, and, as a matter 
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of course, odc of the most rabid of republicans in appear- 
ance. MM. Barbes, Blanqui, and Martin Bernard, other 
chiefs, had endeavoured to overturn the throne in May 
1839 by an insurrection. Barbes at the head of his rab- 
blement had succeeded in getting possession of the H6tel 
de Ville without fighting, and there repulsed some cavalry 
who attacked him ; but Blanqui, who was to have cap- 
tured the Prefecture of Police, would not march, say- 
ing that they were blockheads and were only going to 
get themselves exterminated. The insurrection being 
easily suppressed by the municipal guard, about fifty 
were killed, and some thirty patriots were imprisoned and 
convicted ; the rest still continued in the SocUte des Sai- 
sons, which, though it lost some of its chiefe for a time by 
that event, and was somewhat injured and cut in pieces, 
yet the pieces re-united. In consequence possibly of 
this event, there was no particularly good understanding 
between Barbes and Blanqui ; they were chiefs of op- 
posed sections of the same party, who did their best 
to coimteract each other's influence. Nor did much bet- 
ter understanding prevail among other chiefs. The num- 
ber of police spies who were members and leaders caused 
many others who had no connexion with the police 
to be suspected; everything that was plotted was be- 
trayed, and suspicion quite as often fell on the wrong 
person as on the right one. Thus a mutual distrust pre- 
vailed among them. It was highly unsatisfactory to be 
led to fight against government at the dictation of gov- 
ernment itself, and to suit its convenience. Very few of 
them were free from suspicion ; and even Albert, who 
called himself a workman, but who was, it is believed, 
a master, was not clear of suspicion. He, though not 
mixing with the riot and debauchery of the secret so- 
cieties, took an active part in their organization, espe- 
cially in taking auxiliaries from among the working- 
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people, who were not fullj initiated into their mysteries. 
As to M- Cabet, who only desired the moderate reforms of 
abolishing property, money, debts, families, and marriage, 
and whose followers practised so far what they preached, 
and so far forgot the difference between "meum" and 
"tuum" that they occasionally took purses and broke 
into shops ; he having gathered together a considerable 
sum for his Icarian scheme, left his deluded followers 
in the lurch, subsequently to die or live as they might 
in the swamps of America. 

Enough has been said to show that these secret socie- 
ties were in no way really formidable. Their numbers 
were about, Sociiti des SatsonSy 600 ; (hmmuntstes cT Ac- 
tion and La SoctitS DissiderUCj 500 ; and Icarians of M. 
Cabet, 400 ; making up the Parisian conspirators to the 
number of 1500, or thereabouts. It is perfectly clear that 
this insignificant set of ragamuffins, without order or dis- 
cipline, had little or nothing to do with the revolution of 
February. 

The journal most rabidly republican at this period was 
the RSfarme ; it had been started by two persons in con- 
junction with M. Flocori, a gentleman whose jbrte does 
not appear to have consisted in acting in concert with 
other people. After a short time he reigned supreme in 
the editorship. The paper started with about 2000 sub- 
scribers, but this number soon fell off to five or six hundred. 
Certain patriots had subscribed to start the paper. There 
was in hand enough to go on for six weeks. M. Louis 
Blanc was asked to assist in the editorship, but M. Flocon 
took to criticising his articles ; on which, though he did not' 
dispute the criticisms, he admitted that he could be of no 
help to a man of such powers as M. Flocon. Ill-natured 
persons said that some of M. Louis Blanc's writings had at- 
tracted the attention of the public, while they were provok- 
ingly indifferent to M. Flocon's pen ; in consequence of 
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which the latter was by no means sorry to get rid of his 
assistance. Subsequently this paper was patriotically sup- 
ported by an advertising pastry-cook; but his money 
and patriotism having come to an end, M. Ledru EoUin, 
who had lent money to start the paper, insisted on some 
one better qualified being put in conjunction with M. 
Flocon into the editorship. In consequence M. Godefroy 
Cavaignac, a brother of the general, was installed ; but he 
dying soon afterwards, M. Flocon again became dictator. 
After three years, the paper circulated about 1200 copies. 
The want of money was deplorable ; insomuch that of 
certain funds which had been deposited in their hands 
for other purposes, the managers appropriated some 
15,000 f. to their own use, in a spirit truly patriotic and 
republican. " Ces messieurs, comme raison demi^re, al- 
l^gent, qu'aprfes tout le peuple est leur amis, et entre amis 
on ne se g6ne pas." But this money, being called for by 
the committee who had the management of it, had to be 
produced, and the patrons of the journal found themselves 
in a position to be obliged to repay it, or the matter would 
be known, much to their discredit. Upon this MM. F. 
Arago and Eecurt thought proper to retire from patron- 
izing it, as they disapproved of this sort of forced loan, 
and thought the morality of the transaction rather ques- 
tionable. With this paper, too, M. Caussidifere was con- 
nected, and at one time went about to collect funds for it. 
Altogether it was in as miserable a condition as ever^ 
newspaper was. The National^ the other republican 
print, was at daggers-drawing with it M. Ledru Rol- 
lin, the hero it worshipped, and who represented it in 
the Chamber, was but little attended to by any else. 
Many even of the other republican deputies turned their 
backs on him ; and between M. Marrast, the editor of the 
National, and him there was scant courtesy. The repub- 
licans by profession were neither numerous nor united. 
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At a meeting held at the office of the Itefvrme, on 
the 2l8t of February 1848, it was decided that no at- 
tempt at insurrection should be made. M. Louis Blanc 
said, " After the deputies have agitated the country, tliey 
retreat. I feel the blood rising in my heart. If I listened 
to my indignation, I should say, Let us shout war, and 
let us march ! but humanity restrains me. I ask if we 
have the right to dispose of the blood of the people with- 
out profit to the democracy ? If the people turn out to- 
morrow, left in the lurch by those who have led them, 
they will infallibly be crushed, and the democracy drowned 
in blood ! This is what will happen to-morrow. Don't 
flatter yourselves. The national guard, who have dragged 
their uniforms from banquet to banquet, will fire on you 
along with the army. Decide on insurrection if you will, 
but if yon do, I shall retire home and put on mourning, 
and weep for the ruin of the democracy." M. Ledru Rol- 
lin said, " that they had neither arms, ammunition, nor 
preparations, and that to fight was a folly ;" and of this 
opinion was the majority. The ESJbrmej then, prohibit ed 
t he insurrection, but did not succeed in preventing iti 
nevertheless many of these men subsequently took credit 
for having taken the initiative in the revolution, when, in 
fact, whatever happened did so not because but in spite of 
them. There were not, according to the estimation of M. 
Delahodde, above 20,000 adherents of the republican 
cause all over France, and not above 5000 in Paris. The 
causes which led really to the outbreak were very different. 
The outburst which overthrew the throne was not a con- 
spiracy — it was the natural result of similar causes acting on 
a great number of persons, which induced them to act in 
a similar manner without preconcerted combination or con- 
spiracy. The French are easily e xcitable, and especially 
so when hungry ; and kunger cause d the revolution. 
Without here going too minutely into the question, it 
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is sufficient to mention, that for some time previous to the 
outburst of 1848, Europe had undergone most serious 
financial embarrassment. Those difficulties originated in 
England (for London is the commercial centre of the 
world), where one of the most fearful commercial panics 
on record had occurred, accompanied by a rise in the cost 
of food to a famine price ; evils which aggravated each 
other. Nxmierous orders that had been sent out to 
America for com were countermanded, the financial 
crash having annihilated credit and disabled the mer- 
chants from paying for it ; because cash or bank-notes, 
the only medium of exchange in such times, could not be 
had. Owing to the failure of the potato-crop in Ireland, 
and the sudden demand for foreign food, a great quantity 
of gold had been exported to pay for it. The bullion had 
left the cofiers of the Bank of England ; the notes in cir- 
culation had been, according to the system of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, necessarily withdrawn ; bills of the first class 
were waste paper. England was^n th e verge of bank- 
niptcy. These difficulties had spread to t he Conrineptr 
The natural consequence of monetary Aiffici HTies ifl Va nt^ 
of work • the enormous railway-works were at a stancP 
both here and abroad, and many of the labourers em- 
ployed in their construction were thrown out of employ, 
and that too during a period of scarcity. Nor was this 
the case with the railway-interest alone ; all other persons 
employing labour were embarrassed. It is true the se- 
verest period of the pressure had passed, but a chronic 
state of distress remained. There was a general deficiency 
of employment, and amongst the working classes a pretty 
generally diffused discomfort. The shopkeeping classes were 
far from prosperous ; the destruction of credit and the want 
of money in the country injured their interest. They too 
were uncomfortable. When persons are uncomfortable, 
they rarely attribute the blame to the right person, but 
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are atwajs ready to attribute it to any one who they 
are told has injured them. Thua all classes, from general 
discomfort^ with which their own government had nothing 
whatever to do, were prepared to lay the whole blame on 
the French authorities. The political quacks of the day 
set up an outcry for reform. Had these causes not been 
in operation, no one would have listened to them ; as it 
was, they did so. Our own reform bill was carried by pre- 
cisely similar discomforts, arising from very similar causes. 
The subject of commercial panics will require separate in- 
vestigation in another part of this work, 

M. Thiers and M. Odillon-Barrot were the leaders of 
the opposition to the government in the chamber. M. 
Guizot was first minister of the crown. His political 
career had begun as most political careers do in France. 
His pen had won the first round of the ladder. Under 
the empire, he had gained a position and powerful friends. 
Anticipating the return of the Bourbons, he intrigued ift 
their feivour, and obtained office by that event, to pre- 
serve which he again changed on the return from Elba ; 
but finding he was unable to accomplish his object, he 
withdrew to Ghent, and is said to have edited the royalist 
Mmtiteur^ which was there published. On the return of the 
Bourbons M. Guizot returned with increased interest, and 
is said to have been the original framer of the laws on the 
press, which, when applied afterwards under Charles X., 
went far to produce the king's overthrow. In the mean 
time a change of ministry had thrown Guizot out of office. 
He went into opposition, was turned out of his professorship 
of history, intrigued with the house of Orleans, and, sin- 
gularly enough, came into office with them, after a revo- 
lution which his own press-regulations had roused. He 
was long chief of a knot of French political red-tapists, 
who were called Doctrinaires. Their doctrine consisted in 
keeping themselves in posts, places, and profits. Tlie 
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urban shopkeepers were his and his master's support, be- 
cause they were bought ; corruption was universal. Pom- 
pous, parliamentary, puritanical, and precise, he did not 
scruple to rule others by means which he despised. His 
weaknesses are said to have been amiable ; his pretensions 
and exterior were statesmanlike ; and his tergiversations 
were neither more numerous nor reprehensible than those 
of many respectable politicians. 

M. Thiers was also a literary man, of considerable talent, 
but of a mischievous, waspish, and ambitious temper. Small 
men in great places are, as we have seen, at times not over- 
consistent. Republican or revolutionary under the Resto- 
ration, he became a minister and royalist under the House 
of Orleans. Originally the colleague, he soon became the 
rival of M. Guizot, and alternately with him was minister 
of Louis Philippe. Eventually, when his rival became so 
firm in his saddle, from the support of the bourgeois class, 
as to extinguish all hope of his being constitutionally over- 
thrown, M. Thiers reverted to his first reformist if not 
revolutionary love. Ambitious and impetuous rather than 
patriotic or prudent, he was either warlike or peaceful as 
suited his own interest, without regard to the consequences 
to his country or to Europe. With M. Guizot he had 
divided the support of the purchased shopkeepers, " De- 
fossa in loculis quos sportula fecit amicos." But the rev- 
olutionary or empirical inundation he helped to let in has 
swept away his and their exclusive influence. Talent 
without principle does not, on the whole, seem to operate 
for the tranquillity or permanency of states. 

M. Guizot was the favourite minister of Louis Philippe, 
and his personal fiiend. He possessed the confidence of 
both houses of parliament. The deputies, however, chosen 
by a very small body of electors, only represented the in- 
terests and feelings of the upper shopkeeping classes. The 
working classes were totally without political influence. 
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This for an opposition was an excellent gria^ance. It does 
not appear that the interests or feelings of the rural in- 
habitants were much thought of by them, though equally 
unrepresented ; but, according to the lights of modern po- 
litical theory, this is a class that may always be oppressed 
and shorn with impunity. It would be of little political 
weight even if represented; and what weight it would 
have would be exerted in a direction opposed to liberalism. 
The landed occupiers, labourers, and peasantry are almost 
universally less revolutionary than the inhabitants of the 
towns, because their properties and occupations are of a 
more permanent character, because they are more under 
the influence of religion, and their morals, though far from 
perfect, are at any rate better than those of the urban popu- 
lation. 

M. Thiers and M. Odillon-Barrot had been among 
some of the king's earliest ministerial advisers ; but they 
had been supplanted by M. Guizot. The latter was sup- 
ported by a majority in the chamber of deputies ; by ex- 
tending the franchise they hoped to obtain a majority 
against him. The Spanish marriages, too, had been made 
a handle against the king. When he refused to disturb 
Europe in order to gratify the love of his subjects for a ficti- 
tious glory, he cared nothing for the glory of France. When 
he endeavoured by intrigue, but a peaceable one, to marry 
a French prince to a Spanish princess regarded as the 
eventual heiress of the Spanish throne, and thus to increase 
the influence of France, it was charged upon him as mere 
personal ambition and family aggrandizement. It is not 
intended to defend his behaviour in the matter, which was 
Dot becoming in a gentleman, a king, or a diplomatist. 
But it was not his subjects who had most reason to com- 
plain of it. 

Aided by the unpopularity of the minister, arising from 
distress, and by the unpopularity of the king, from the 
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abuse heaped on his ambitions designs on Spain, the lead- 
ers of the party out of power undertook to agitate France. 
Popular agitation by peaceable means is not a plant indige- 
nous to the French soil ; it is of British growth, and has 
never thriven properly except among the Anglo-Norman 
race ; all the banquets and toasts are of English origin ; 
they are an imitation, not a spontaneous product. 

In this business of the Keform banquets they were 
assisted by another party more violent than themselves. 
It is true that M. Barrot refused to be present at the ban- 
quet at Lille if the health of the king was not drunk. 
Sometimes the two parties banqueted in company, some- 
times apart. When together, the differences were smoothed 
down imder vague generalities j when separate, they each 
talked their own opinions with less constraint ; the par- 
liamentary opposition contenting themselves with advo- 
cating moderate electoral reform, and an extension of the 
sufirage, the revolutionary party took the opportunity 
which the occasion afforded of spreading as much incen- 
diary matter as they could, patriotically hoping it might 
some day explode for their advantage. In short, they 
sowed the dragon's teeth ; they have reaped soldiers and 
a despotism, and that, too, elected by the almost unani- 
mous voice of the people, who, after a short experience of 
democratic rule, were so weary of it as to accept, in pref- 
erence, an absolute sovereign. In short, the reformers 
wanted to turn out the ministry, and they.succeeded in 
overturning the monarchy. The demagogues hoped to 
rule France by a Paris mob, and they have got themselves 
a master. 

The speech of the king at the opening of the chambers 
on the 28th of December 1847, contained a phrase which 
gave grave offence. He spoke of an agitation fomented 
by " blind and hostile passions." That the king upon 
this occasion spoke the truth is self-evident ; but truth is 
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upon many occasions the more unpleasant in proportion 
to its force. Those who were agitating for reform were 
blind to the result, anarchy succeeded by a government of 
military force, Mid the republican party made no disguise 
of their hostility ; but they did not like to be told so, and 
truth though it was, it was not particularly prudent to 
speak it The imputation excited the wrath of the op- 
position. M. Thiers, M. de Lamartine, and M. Odillon- 
Barrot, stigmatized the policy of the government at home 
and abroad as everywhere opposed to the principles on 
which it originated in 1830 — a charge probably true, since 
on these principles very little government if any could 
have been conducted. 

Probably, as in most such cases, both parties were partly 
right and partly wrong. The ministry, who attributed 
the excitement to artificial agitation, did not choose to ad- 
mit the existence of the physical distress which was really 
at the bottom of it and supplied the fuel which artificial 
agitation was fanning into a blaze.* Had it been the ap- 
parent as well as the real interest of either party to take 
this fact into its consideration, it is probable that the 
policy of the ministry would have been to have soothed 
rather than irritated ; they might by financial arrange- 
ments have relieved the commercial stagnation and given 
employment to the people, and by removing their suffer- 
ing have assuaged their discontent. Had this been the 
policy pursued, the Orleans family had been probably at 
this moment on the throne of France. 

The address containing the echo to the obnoxious pas- 
sage was, however, passed through the chamber of depu- 

* Their blindness can scarce be blamed vrhen M. de Lamartine equally 
ignores the tnct of physical discomfort having anything to do with it, and at- 
tributed it to disgust at the general system of corruption (which no doubt 
existed), to obstinacy in a false system, dynastic ambition, and scTeral other 
causes, excellent topics for demagogy, but for which working-men with full 
stomachs would not hare cared a rush. 
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ties ; the members of the opposition, being in a minority, 
abstained from voting. In the chamber of peers it passed 
by a majority of 144 to 23. The ministers maintained 
that these meetings were illegal ; the party led by MM. 
Thiers and Odillon-Barrot protested that they were not 
so ; so did M. de Lamartine, but he appears to have argued 
the point more as a poet than a lawyer, a process by which 
legal questions are not conveniently settled. It should have 
been left to French jurisconsults to determine a matter 
which falls within their province. About a hundred op- 
position deputies met and agreed to put the matter to the 
test. A reform banquet had been got up in the twelfth ar- 
rondissement of Paris ; they arranged to attend it ; a com- 
missary of police was to be at the door to take down the 
names and warn the company that their meeting was ille- 
gal ; the matter was then to go before the tribunals compe- 
tent to deal with it. The banquet was several times post- 
poned ; some of the deputies hesitated about going to it. 
It was to have taken place on Sunday the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, but the committee put it off till the Tuesday, and 
invited the national guard to attend in their uniform to 
line the streets, but to come unarmed in order to prevent 
any breach of the peace. 

This calling out of the national guard the government 
considered, as it no doubt was, an impudent assumption 
of a right on the part of the committee, which they 
highly resented, and therefore they prohibited the banquet 
altogether. They began to concentrate troops on Paris 
to suppress any outbreak that might occur. Artillery was 
ready to be brought up from Vincennes at the shortest 
notice ; nearly a hundred thousand armed men were mus- 
tered in or near Paris. The decision not to allow the 
banquet was not known in the chamber of deputies till 
late on Monday evening, when an animated conversation 
took place between M. Odillon-Barrot and M. Duchatel 
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minister of the interior, in which the latter declared the 
banquet should not take place. The opposition members 
met after the chamber adjourned ; the majority decided 
not to go to the banquet, and to impeach ministers ; they 
had excited a storm they could not allay, and a collision 
had become inevitable. Though the fault, which had lost 
the cause of Charles X. in 1830, of not bringing up suffi- 
cient troops, was not repeated, their exertions were neu- 
tralized by the indecision of the king, who was suffering 
from influenza. 

In the morning the walls of the city were found pla- 
carded with the orders of the day of General Jacqueminot 
to the national guard, requiring them to take no part in 
the demonstration ; with the ordonnance of 1831 against 
riotous processions ; and with a proclamation of the prefect 
of police, formally prohibiting both the meeting and the 
banquet. Round each placard a knot of persons gathered, 
and had done so during the night ; but on the whole the 
city was tolerably quiet. The manifesto of the parliament- 
ary opposition, declaring that since the government had 
determined to suppress the meeting by force they would 
not persevere, in order not to expose the people to the con- 
sequences of a struggle, had not any calming effect. The 
populace denoimced them as traitors to their cause ; they 
were cast aside, and the revolutionary flood rolled on. The 
news of the revolt of Sicily and Naples added to the ex- 
citement. On Tuesday the 24th, a crowd gatliered in 
front of the chamber of deputies, but there was no strong 
feeling to be observed among them ; they were unarmed, 
and appeared to be actuated more by curiosity than any- 
thing else. The youth of the schools, the precursors of 
foreign riots, had gathered together in knots ; on the 
boulevards the gatherings increased, and the people 
thronged in from the faubourgs. About twelve o'clock 
a mob attacked the Hdtel des Affaires Etrang^res, and 
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threatened to wreak summary vengeance on M. Guizot ; 
but they were easily repulsed by the military on duty. 
About one, that minister appeared in the chamber, where 
a considerable number of deputies were present, who 
had met to discuss the Bordeaux Bank bill. M. Barrot 
delivered to the president a proposition for the impeach- 
ment of ministers ; he handed it to M. Guizot, who hav- 
ing read it laughed immoderately. The discussion on the 
bank bill went on. At the close of the sitting the pro- 
position for the impeachment was referred to a committee 
to meet on Thursday ; but by that day there were neither 
king, ministers, peers, nor deputies. 

On the Tuesday, however, things ended peaceably on the 
whole, and little or no blood was shed. The gathering in 
front of the chamber of deputies was dispersed by a mere 
demonstration of the troops in that building, and the crowd 
retired singing the Marseillaise. No arms were seen among 
them, and the mob appeared to be in perfect good humour, 
cheering the soldiers of the line, and only pelting and 
abusing the municipal guard, who were their usual mas- 
ters and were of course more obnoxious to them. .Never- 
theless several gunsmiths' shops had been broken into and 
plundered, and the fowling-pieces distributed among the 
mob, who to their great inconvenience were obliged to cut 
the balls of their cartridges before they would go doA/vii the 
bore. About five in the evening the rappel was beaten 
to summon the national guard, and wherever they ap- 
peared they were greeted with cheers ; but few answered 
the call. 

It now occurred to some ingenious republicans to dress 
up some sham national guards as decoy-ducks to the others, 
a device which was eminently successful on the following 
day, for the troops of the line usually refuse' to act against 
them in Parisian disturbances. The idea, however, was 
not quite new. The person known afterwards as General 
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Dubourg, who borrowed the uniform of a general officer 
from the property man at the opera and appeared in it on 
the barricades in 1830, had set the example of combining 
revolution with masquerade. 

On the Wednesday things bore a much more threatening 
appearance ; everything depended on the loyalty of the 
national guard. It was no longer a mere riot. Barricades 
sprang up over the district between the inner boulevards, 
the Eue St Martin, and the river — the hotbed of Parisian 
insurrection. Had the national guards stood firm by 
the government, or kept out of the way, the troops were 
fully competent to settle matters ; but it was doubtful if 
they would act against the civic soldiers ; and these in- 
terfered to prevent the soldiers doing their duty. The 
officers of the two corps would converse for a few moments, 
the soldiers would shoulder their muskets and march ofi^, 
the mob would cheer, and the national guard ciy, " Vive 
la B^forme !" " Down with Guizot !" " Down with the 
ministers ! " These demonstrations were not without effect 
<mthe court. M. Guizot announced in the chambers that 
he only held office till his successor was appointed, and 
that Count Mol^ had received instructions from the king 
to construct a cabinet. The troops were weary with in- 
action. It appeared like weakness on the part of the court 
to have given way in the face of a riot, while very proba- 
bly, if the troops of the line had received orders, they would 
have either disarmed the national guard, or compelled that 
force to assist them in restoring order. 

However, the concession by the king of a new ministry 
was very nearly successful, and indeed would have been 
quite so had it not been for one of those unforeseen circum- 
stances which seem like destiny, and on which great events 
80 often turn. 

The news of the change of ministry spread over the surg- 
ing waves of the population of Paris like oil on the troubled 
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waters. The really republican party was in numbers, as 
has been shown, insignificant in the extreme. Hostilities 
ceased, prisoners were given up, the national guard stuck 
bunches of flowers on the muzzles of their muskets in the 
place of bayonets. But the defenders of the barricades 
between the Fortes St Denis and St Martin were not in- 
clined to accept a new ministry in satisfaction of all de- 
mands. Though the people were satisfied, the insurgents 
were not : of course they knew much better what was good 
for the people than did the people themselves. They must 
be again excited against the court. The cmirt might hesi- 
tate in shedding the blood of the citizens in the streets 
of Paris ; but what is blood to revolutionary patriots of 
the barricades? — ^the troops should be provoked to fire 
on the people. 

A convict named Lagrange succeeded in so doing. 
M. Guizot's house, on the Boulevard des Capucins, was 
the only one not illuminated ; in front of it were posted 
some soldiers. Every now and then there was a little en- 
deavour on the part of the mob to make the inmates illu- 
minate the house in honour of the change of ministry, but 
no one appeared to intend coming to blows, — indeed some 
cries of " Vive Louis Philippe ! " were heard. Lagrange 
fired at the troops ; his shot broke the legs of the horse of 
the oflicer in command ; the troops, thinking they were at- 
tacked, levelled their muskets, and a storm of balls swept 
over the boulevard ; a squadron of cuirassiers then charged 
on the crowd, who fled in all directions. 

All that can be said of this affair is, that it was a very 
unfortunate mistake,* and cost Louis Philippe his throne ; 
but the mistake originated with the convict who fired the 
shot, and those who had instigated him to the deed — to 
them alone is this slaughter to be attributed. Who those 
persons were may be judged from the fact that waggons 
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for the killed and wounded had been brought to the office 
of the National before the shot was fired on the soldiers. 
The eflfect was beyond their utmost wishes ; the news was 
spread with incredible rapidity over the whole of Paris ; 
the populace were violently excited ; they imagined that 
they had been traitorously attacked while celebrating the 
change of ministry by a demonstration of concord and 
joy; corpses were paraded through the city heaped on 
waggons. Then only began the determination on the 
part of the populace to overthrow the throne. 

On Wednesday evening, when Count Mol^ had failed to 
form an administration, the king sent for M. Thiers, who 
agreed to imdertake the task provided he were permitted 
to have M. Odillon-Barrot associated with him in it. But 
during the night barricades rose in all directions, and ora- 
tors passed from one to another, exciting the populace to the 
coming combat. No resistance was made by the military, 
who were worn out with hunger and fatigue. Disorderly 
bands marched along under the red flag of revolution, de- 
manding the arms of the national guard in the different 
houses, to the great terror of their families ; and, on re- 
ceiving them, wrote up, " on a donn& lea armea " on the 
house, to protect it from further requisitions. Thus the 
national guard refusing to fight to preserve order, sup- 
plied a very convenient arsenal from which the populace 
could arm themselves. The trees on the Boulevards, which 
appear to be destined never to come to maturity, were 
cut down ; carts, omnibuses, and all sorts of materials, 
such as beams and stones from houses that were building, 
were collected and built into barricades. Paris awoke 
next morning in full insurrection. 

The new ministers tv alked about eight o'clock in the 
morning down the boulevards, and though at first they 
were personally greeted with cheers, they met with cold- 
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ness as they approached towards the revolutionary quar- 
ters, and with the ominous cry of Vive la Repvhliquej where 
the populace bivouacked, who had been brought out the 
previous evening by the sounding of the tocsin. Odillon- 
Barrot gave orders to a troop of dragoons and the 2l8t 
regiment of infantry to retire to their barracks. Again he 
heard cries of down with Louis Philippe ; and placards 
announcing that orders had been given to stop firing, were 
pulled down nearly as fast as they were posted. The 
troops of the line had been unprovided with food except 
through the good-will of the people, and had fraternized 
with them, being so placed that they could conveniently 
commimicate. They had gradually dispersed, and the 
mob had got possession of their muskets and ammuni- 
tion; which were thus, owing to the folly and want of 
common foresight of the authorities, used against them- 
selves. Had the soldiers been fed and kept out of the 
way, they would have kept the king on his throne, and 
saved France from anarchy, and the eventual loss of her 
liberties — such as they were. 

In the history of this day, two facts are conspicuous — 
the sham national guards and the massacre of the Boule- 
vard des Capucins. The credit of both of them belongs to 
the republican party ; but this is all that belongs to them. 
In the subsequent events they had a very insignificant 
share. The revolution was really effected by different 
persons. No doubt the republicans deserved the credit of 
misleading the people, but they did not succeed in making 
them conspirators or republicans. They succeeded in im- 
pressing them with the idea that on the part of the court 
there was a treacherous wish to massacre them, and in- 
duced them to rise in sudden fury against it; but the 
mass once in motion, the republicans and conspirators for 
the last eighteen years were nowhere seen either at the 
barricades or wherever there was any danger: indeed. 
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from the smaUness of their nnmber, they conld be of 
no account^ however much some of them have subse- 
quently boasted of their heroic feats. On the 24th of 
Febniary, the populace fought on the barricades without 
their leaders^ who, ensconced in the oflSce of the Rdforme 
and the National, waited till the fighting was done, and 
then came out to claim the victory. 

The king, who at first had b^n far too confident and 
careless in making the necessary provisions for the troops, 
was much too timid when the magnitude of the dis- 
order became apparent. On the Wednesday evening, 
the conmiand-in-chief was given to Marshal Bugeaud ; but 
the defection, supposed or real, of the national guard was 
a cause of much uneasiness. Orders were given to the 
marshal to begin the attack on the barricades at daybreak 
with six colunms, if the announcement of the new minis- 
try did not produce a calm. 

Unfortunately, when these orders should have been 
acted on, indecision prevailed. The king, who had been 
taised to the throne by the bourgeoisie, who had consulted 
theur interest and considered his own as identified with 
theirs, and thought that only on their support he could 
rely, again hesitated. Had the attack been ordered, there 
is little doubt that the soldiers would have obeyed their 
oflScers ; that the well-disposed, that is, the greater part of 
the national guard, would have assisted them ; and that 
the rest might have been beaten and disarmed. But the 
government lost its head ; the troops were either with- 
drawn or left without orders, and after conversing with 
the mob gradually joined them, or gave up their arms and 
ammunition to them. 

Early in the morning the greater part of the barricades 
were undefended. The populace was after all more agi- 
tated than hostile ; and it appeared to the court inhuman 
to act with severity. On this ground the marshal was 
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recalled, as well as the other generals, and the folly was 
committed of leaving the matter to be arranged by the 
national guard ; for the court was not aware that not a 
fourth of them were under arms; and that of these, a 
tenth (real or sham ones) led the rest into revolution by 
inciting them to cry out for reform. In short, the nation- 
als were, very much like the rest of the people, deluded 
into assenting to a republic, rather than adopting it of their 
own deliberate intention. Had a battle been fought, they 
would have most of them retired from the revolutionary 
ranks the moment they felt that the monarchy or their 
own persons were in danger. True, they wished perhaps 
for some change of ministry, some political reforms ; but 
that a republic was desired by the Parisian shopkeepers, 
when its most direct and obvious effect would put them- 
selves within point-blank range of loaded muskets, and 
the indirect result must be to destroy their trade, is much 
more brilliant patriotism than the bourgeoisie have ever 
exhibited in that or in any other city. The combat 
would have been fought against the scum of the faubourgs, 
who, ever ready for any exploit where plunder was to be 
got, manned the barricades. They had to be beaten event- 
ually, and Bugeaud might as well have done it in Febru- 
ary as Cavaignac in June. 

The king, however, still trusting to the fidelity of the 
national guard, confirmed the orders to the troops to retire. 
The republican faction saw the monarchy retreating before 
it without being attacked. The only generalship displayed 
was in losing the viQtory. Among the opposite side there 
was no strategy at all. The populace pressed on as the 
troops retired or dispersed ; but they were not directed by 
any chiefs. Even the flood of people, who poured into 
the Tuileries, and put to flight the unarmed king, was 
directed there almost more accidentally than intentionally. 
By ten o'clock the insurgents had undisputed possession 
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of all Paris behind the Tuileries and the Palais Koyal ; 
not because they had conquered it, but because the troops 
were withdrawn. 

The Palais Royal was entirely pillaged ; the furniture 
was thrown out of the windows ; and the troops, who had 
taken refuge in the Chateau d'Eau, were attacked by the 
mob, now mad with excitement. They made a desperate 
defence, holding that to give up their post was a breach of 
military duty ; and a furious combat ensued. The soldiers 
fired with terrible effect from the windows upon the dense 
crowd below, who returned the fire ineffectually, for the 
troops were under cover. M. Chenu was despatched by 
the R^forme newspaper editors, sitting during the ^meute 
in their office where there was no danger, to bring up two 
guns from the Hdtel de Ville which had fallen into the in- 
surgents' hands. He foimd the populace in that part of 
the town intoxicated with success and alcohol, drawing the 
guns round the place, or mounted on them and even on 
the horses, and deaf to his entreaties to bring the guns up, 
or to allow him to take them to aid in the assault. In the 
meantime, some philanthropist in the crowd had suggest- 
ed the idea of burning the soldiers alive. The royal stables 
were broken into; a pile of caniages, straw, hay, and 
other combustibles were heaped against the building, 
and set fire to. The fire of the soldiers was redoubled 
from the windows, but it was only their expiring effort ; 
gradually it ceased as the building became enveloped in 
flames. The " most generous people in the universe" pre- 
vented the troops leaving the building, and, in fact, roasted 
them alive, because they were resolved to maintain the 
honour of their flag.* 

* H. de Lamartine says, that they capitulated and were allowed to come 
OQt, hat thinks that some wounded were unfortunately hurnt who were left 
hehmd in the building. But eye-witnesses declare that not a man among them 
escaped. 
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This was almost the only instance in which any real 
fighting took place on this day, or indeed in the whole 
affiiir : a fact which shows that if the troops had been kept 
out of sight, separate from the popnlace and not dependant 
on the inhabitants for food and drink, they might have been 
depended on. It shows also that, in a fortified post, free 
from such influence, the instinct of military honour was 
stronger than that of self-preservation. 

The last official act of M. Guizot had been the counter- 
signing the appointment of Marshal Bugeaud to the com- 
mand-in-chief. This officer was not popular, but he was 
courageous and would have acted. MM. Thiers andOdillon- 
Barrot hoped to succeed by conciliation alone ; but success 
was not so to be attained. The king, from the belief that 
come what would he could rely on the national guard, had 
at first given way ; and he afterwards fell into the equally 
erroneous opinion that they had all turned against him in 
a body, and were conspiring for a republic. There is no 
kind of doubt, as subsequent events show, that the middle 
class of Paris were not inclined to republicanism or democ- 
racy. The great majority of the national guard were at- 
tached to the cause of royalty ; but they wanted support 
in their fidelity from soldiers of the line, whose proper 
business it was to fight. Even at the last moment, had 
the generals been authorized to repulse the multitude who 
were murdering the soldiers in the Chateau d'Eau, it is 
more than probable that France might have been saved 
from the convulsions that followed. But the indecision of 
the king, the want of courage of the princes of the House 
of Orleans, compelled the soldiers to witness the overthrow 
of the monarchy with their swords in the sheath. Bugeaud, 
Lamoricibre, and other generals, did what they could in 
remonstrating with the populace, but were treated with 
small courtesy, were menaced and even fired on. To the 
discredit of the revolutionary rabble be it recorded, that 
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after all resistance had ceased, in cold blood, they cut the 
throats of some of the municipal guard whom they found 
in the Champs Elys^es, amidst shouts of savage laughter j 
and many of those who surrendered at the prefecture 
of police, trusting to the word of M. Caussidifere, were 
butchered on leaving it. Nor was the honesty of the 
people altogether so immaculate as some of their flatter- 
ing historians would have us believe ; in the sack both of 
the Palais Royal and the Tuileries, many articles of value 
disappeared — such as the jewels of the royal family, and 
valuable shawls of the Duchess of Orleans.* 

That courage which was wanting in the male portion 
of the royal family appeared to have been transferred to 
the women. The queen urged the king to show himself 
to his troops and the national guard, while she would 
show herself on the balcony with her children to the 
people, that they might at least die worthily. The king 
reassured her, and came down to breakfast in his dressing- 
gown and slippers about eleven. Scarcely had the meal 
begun when MM. de Remusat and d'Hauranne entered 
and called aside the Duke de Montpensier. The king 
asked what was the matter, and learned that the pop- 
ulace and dragoons were engaged in a conflict within 
a few paces of the palace. The family rose from table ; 
the king put on his uniform-coat and got on horseback, 
and, accompanied by the Dukes de Nemours and Mont- 
pensier, passed in review the troops and national guard 
(few in number) stationed in the Place du Carrousel and 
in the court of the Tuileries. His reception was not 
very encouraging. There were some cries of " Vive h 
Bai/^^ but these were mixed with others of " Vive la Ri- 
forme 1 " and " A has lea Ministrea 1 " He returned in con- 
sternation. M. Thiers, finding that his name was not 

* Of conrse the cellars were emptied : the mo)^ is always thirsty. 
VOL. I. C 
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sufficient to restore tranquillity, confessed his inability to 
perform the task he had undertaken, and recommended the 
king to intrust to M. Odillon-Barrot alone the construc- 
tion of a cabinet. He, too, in vain endeavoured to grasp 
the helm. 

It was a moment in which the formalities of a court 
were extinguished or overpowered. The king was lis- 
tening to the advice of M. Thiers, General de Lamori- 
ci5rc, M. de Eemusat, and the Duke de Montpensier, 
when the rattle of musketry from the Palais Royal an- 
nounced the attack on the Chateau d'Eau. At this 
moment, M. de Girardin,* the editor of the Presse, opened 
the door and rushed towards the king, telling him that 
the hour was past for changes of ministers, and that an 
abdication was the only chance of saving the monarchy : 
he also placed before the king a proclamation to be pla- 
carded over the city, containing the words : Abdication of 
the King, Eegency of the Duchess of Orleans, Dissolution 
of the Chamber, and a General Amnesty. The king hesi- 
tated. The Duke de Montpensier, with more vehemence 
than was considered becoming in a prince, a son, or a man 
of courage, urged him to adopt this course. 

Generals Bugeaud and Lamoricifere rushed to the Palais 
Royal to stop the slaughter, but in vain ; the latter was 
wounded in the attempt, and returned to announce to the 
king that the troops were fatigued and dispirited, and that 
the people were too much excited to listen to reason. The 

* M. de Girardin, owing, as he does eyeiTthing, eren the name he has 
adopted, to his own ingenaitj, has natorally come to look on himself as a yerj 
important personage. Abandoned hy his parents at an earlj age, with but a 
small provision, which he lost bj speculation, he had recourse to journalism 
for his support ; bj which means, and bj considerable foresight as to which 
partj was likely to be uppermost, he accumulated monej. He fought several 
duels, and gained notoriety as an editor : he has been of all politics, and has 
written, under a sort of transparent pseudonyme, a mjrthic biography of his 
early career. 
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king then wrote, " I abdicate in fiifvour of my grandson the 
Count de Paris. I hope he may be more fortunate than 
L" But he did not declare who was to be regent. The 
question of the regency presented some difficulties. The 
natural guardian of the young king was his mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans ; but the duchess was a foreigner and a 
protestant, and the king had previously contrived to have a 
law passed declaring, in case of his death during his 
grandson's minority, that the Duke de Nemours should be 
regent. Now the duke, though young, brave, and accom- 
plished, was not popular. He was, or was supposed to be, 
devoted to the priests and entirely under their influence — 
an influence of which the greatest jealousy existed. Hence 
his name would have been of no avail in calming the 
people. 

It is just possible that, had the Duchess of Orleans 
been presented to the people as lawful regent, calm 
mi^t have been restored; for she was popular as the 
young and beloved widow of the gallant and regret- 
ted Duke of Orleans : the sentiment of gallantry might, 
perhaps, have exerted over the populace an influence 
which loyalty or common sense were incapable of; 
but such a result is very improbable. She was prac- 
tically presented to the rabble afterwards in the chamber 
of deputies, and was practically rejected by them. The 
regency having been settled by law, the king did not 
like to disturb the question. By a strange inadvertence 
the act of abdication had not been signed when intrust- 
ed to Marshal Gerard, who in plain clothes sought to 
announce it to the people. The marshal recognising 
Colonel Dumulin in the crowd, asked him to help him to 
announce to the people the abdication of the king and the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans, and to get them to ac- 
cept it ; but an honest patriot grasped the piece of paper, 
folded it up, and quietly put it in his pocket. Thus the 
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act did not become known to the populace : had it been 
made known, it might possibly have been accepted. 

The king, after writing his abdication, took off his uni- 
form and put on plain clothes. The carriages of the court 
were sent for ; but these had been burned by the populace 
in their attack on the Chateau d'Eau. The Duchess of 
Orleans desired to accompany the king ; but he would not 
allow her to do so, and the Duke de Nemours remained 
behind with her. At last, the king left the Tuileries 
by a private door opening on the gardens ; the queen 
was on his arm, and he was accompanied by a few per- 
sonal attendants and officers. The royal fugitives, after 
passing on foot through part of the crowd, took two hack- 
cabs in the street ; the Duchess de Nemours was placed in 
one, the king and queen got into the other, and, escorted by 
a few dragoons, they fled towards St Cloud. The position 
of the Duchess of Orleans and the Duke de Nemours was 
growing very critical ; the mob showed evident designs of 
attacking the palace. The duke hoping that the national 
guard would less attract their hostility, withdrew the troops 
of the line, leaving the palace last, and escorting the 
duchess to the chamber of deputies ; whither it was con- 
sidered advisable for her to repair. It was possible, that 
though the abdication had been lost in the streets, the re- 
gency might be saved in the chamber. The duchess walked, 
holding by the hand the young Count of Paris; his brother, 
the Duke de Chartres, being carried in the arms of an aid- 
<le-camp. Scarcely had the party crossed two-thirds of the 
Tuileries gardens, when the palace waa inundated by the 
mob ; who, after sacking and pillaging it, while pretending 
remarkable honesty and writing up " Mort aux voleurs,^^ 
very shortly destroyed all traces of royalty. Having made 
but a short halt, the mob continued their march towards 
the chamber of deputies, whither the duchess and her 
children had very recently preceded them ; for there was 
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to be enacted the last scene of expiring monarchy in 
France. 

The cham"bcr of deputies met at twelve o'clock. M. 
De Lamartine was, on his arrival, consulted by a knot of 
republicans as to the possibility of establishing a repub- 
he They appear to have doubted whether France was 
ripe for such a form of government ; a doubt which sub- 
sequent events show was not unfounded. There are not 
a few who consider republicanism as the ultimate form of 
govenmient; that is, the form which will be adopted 
eventuaUy all oyer the world, when the world is sufficiently 
advanced for it This opinion, when investigated, appears 
to mean, that when mankind has become so perfect as to 
require very little government at all, then a republic is a 
very excellent form ; but, xmder other conditions, it is too 
weak, as well as too versatile. If such be the case, it is not 
a government suited to any people the world is at present 
acquainted with ; and, when any people becomes so perfect, 
it will be time enough to consider whether, imder the cir- 
cumstances, any other form of government is not as good. 
M. de Lamartine appears to have entertained no misgivings 
on the subject, but to have hoped that the danger of the 
overthrow of existing institutions was not so great as was 
imagined. He refused to contribute to the establishment 
of a regency ; but would accept what now happened. M. 
de Lamartine had forsaken the pure fountain of the muses 
for the puddle of political life. Generous, extravagant, 
and improvident, he had the soul of a hero, the faith of a 
martyr, the eloquence of a Demosthenes ; but the vanity 
of a child. Amid corruption, he was an honest man. 
Amid universal selfishness, his motives were pure. He 
believed his mission was to regenerate his country. He, 
however mistaken, honestly pursued what he believed to 
be his country's good. Richly endowed by nature with all 
that ennobles man, one fault destroyed this endowment in 
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the estimation of others — his over-approbation of himself. 
He was a poet^ an orator, and a gentleman ; but not a 
statesman. 

About the same time, at the offices of the National and 
the K^forme newspapers, the editors, owners, and contribu- 
tors to those journals had agreed on a list of a Provisional 
Government ; and, having constituted themselves the De- 
legates of the French empire, volunteered to dispose of the 
victory of the mob and the destinies of France. 

There were not many deputies in the chamber ; but the 
galleries were fulL The president took his place, and M. 
Laffitte moved that, under the critical circumstances then 
existing, the session should be declared in permanence ; a 
declaration which does not seem to have prolonged its dura- 
tion. The chamber was expecting the announcement of the 
abdication of the king. An officer entered, and whispered to 
the president that the Duchess of Orleans desired to be ad- 
mitted. Chairs were placed for her at the foot of the ros- 
trum facing the assembly, and she entered, leading her two 
children, the Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres, in 
either hand. M. Dupin invited the assembly to accept the 
young king and the regepcy of the duchess. The monarchi- 
cal party applauded ; but as the president was about to 
declare their acceptance, a disorderly troop burst in and 
appeared to threaten the Duchess of Orleans and the Duke 
de Nemours. General Oudinot in vain endeavoured to ob- 
tain the help of the national guard to turn out the intruders ; 
and the royal party retired from the floor to one of the back 
benches. M. Marie proposed that a provisional government 
should be proclaimed. M. Cremieux spoke to the same ef- 
fect. M. Odillon-Barrot endeavoured to obtain the accept- 
ance of the regency. But the only person who really spoke 
to the purpose, and who spoke the truth, showed that it was 
of very little consequence to any one what they voted, or ac- 
cepted, or rejected. M. de Larochejaquelein, a son of the 
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old hero of L^ Vehdfe, rose and told the deputies that 
they were no longer anything at all. At these words of 
unparliamentary plain speaking, arose a howl of displeas- 
ure. He was adding some words explaining that as a 
diamber they had ceased to exist, when the populace out- 
side concluded his sentence and fulfilled his soothsaying, 
by breaking down the door. The disorderly rabble occu- 
pied the places from which the deputies fled. All but 
the republican members left the chamber. The duchess, 
separated from her children, was hurried away. A demo- 
crat, of large dimensions, having grasped the poor boy- 
king by the throat, was about to treat the child with per- 
sonal violence, if not to murder him ; and was only 
prevented by a national guard, who, doubling his fist, 
knocked the bully to the floor. Rescuing the prince, he 
carried him to his mother ; while the Duke de Chartres, 
fisdling under the feet of the throng, was lost for some 
hom^. 

Lagrange, who had seized the paper containing the ab- 
dication of the king from the hands of Marshal Gerard, 
got on a bench and read it to the band of armed ruffians 
who surroimded him ; said who rephed by shouts of " Nei- 
ther royalty nor reign." These were some of the persons 
who had broken into and plundered the palace, together 
with some of the national guard, who ought to have de- 
fended it ; the mob having, by the inconceivable fatuity 
of the officers and soldiers in charge of the bridges, been al- 
lowed to cross the river. Wave followed wave ; the whole 
chamber was filled with men armed in all sorts of extraor- 
dinary ways : muskets, swords, pickaxes, butchers' cleav- 
ers, and all imaginable weapons were brandished. 

M. de Lamartine was in the rostrum when the main 
part of the flood burst in. At his suggestion, M. Dupont 
de I'Eure was seated in the vacant place of the president. 
And at the suggestion of others, M, Ledru RoUin read the 
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names of a provisional government : they, were Dupont 
de I'Eure, De Lamartine, Arago,* Marie^ Gamier Pagfes, 
Ledru Rollin, and Cremienx. Some names were imiver- 
sally applauded, some were received with mixed cries of 
yes and no ; but M. Ledru Rollin, though he called on the 
populace to act gravely, named his men, and seemed to 
care very little whether his choice was approved of by the 
rabble he pretended to consult : indeed, he had as much 
right to elect a provisional government as they had. Some 
voices called out for M. Louis Blanc ; but the orator, not 
exactly approving, hoped to turn the current of their ideas 
in another direction. He cried out that the provisional 
government were about to go to the Hdtel de Ville, and re- 
quested their escort ; accordingly they left the chamber for 
that purpose ; not, however, before a man had taken a shot 
at the picture of the ex-king, hanging behind the seat of the 
president. But a young workman interfered, and requested 
the populace to respect the monuments of art ; and no further 
damage was done. Kthe members of the chamber had re- 
mained where they were, probably another government 
would have been installed at the Hdtel de Ville, and Paris 
have become divided between two hostile camps. At the 
Hdtel de Ville would be conglomerated all the elements 
of disorder ; if this could be regulated, the rest of France 
would easily be managed. A provisional government is a 
sort of order rising out of disorder, and upon disorderly 
elements alone, perhaps, can its authority be established. 
M. de Lamartine appeared to be the only person whose 
eloquence had any control over the mob, and whose courage 
was great enough to induce him to face the danger of such a 
post Already, he had nearly fallen a victim, in the rostrum ; 

* Arago was the celebrated mathematician and astronomer. He had under 
all goremments boldly professed the republican faith ; but as his occupation 
and employment were astronomical rather than sublunary, he was allowed by 
all governments to profess any opinions he pleased, especially as his place 
would have been filled with some difficulty. 
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for a rioter was taking a cool aim at the most conspicuous 
person he observed, when some others struck up his gun, 
and tamed him out. To rule by eloquence an audience 
composed of many such men with loaded muskets requires 
no ordinary nerve. 

** Nnnqoam, 
Sanguine ctusidid madaenint rostra pudilli/* 
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CHAPTER n. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
TO THE RESTORATION OF ORDER IN PARIS. 

" The people," says Lamartine, " out of respect to the 
white hairs of Dupont de FEure, brought him a one-horse 
cab ;" he and some others got into it, and some of the other 
members of the provisional government got into another. 
The whole number of persons escorting them was not above 
six hundred. A company of infantry or a troop of cavalry 
might have overwhelmed them. Not a third of them were 
armed, and there were still military in the gardens of the 
Tuileries and in the Champs Elys^. All that was known 
was, that the palace had been sacked, and the chamber 
of deputies invaded; but the king was supposed to be 
waiting at St Cloud or Versailles, and the Duchess of 
Orleans might be at the Invalides or elsewhere, surrounded 
with the Orleans princes and generals. Nothing appeared 
more probable than that they would call up more troops, 
and in the meantime withdraw those in the city ; guard 
all the exits of the fortifications, and, when sufficient 
troops were collected, chastise the rebellious capital. The 
fortress of Vincennes was considered impregnable ; and, 
indeed, nothing but the want of all determination on the 
part of the royal family, the total want of head to guide 
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when the moment of disaster arriyed, could have prevented 
their taking such a coarse: had this been done^ the 
Count de Paris would probably have now been king of the 
French. If Paris had been surrounded and starved, or 
bombarded into a surrender, the rest of France would not 
have objected. The Departments would have supported 
any one who would have put down the Parisian rioters, 
when arrogating to themselves the right of disposing of the 
destinies of the country. The lesson had to be taught later, 
as such lessons always have ; and, as always in such cases, 
it would have cost less blood had it been learnt under the 
tuition of the existing authorities, than after they had been 
overthrown. To spare blood until popular insurrection is 
defeated, is one of the crudest errors : few are fraught 
with such dire consequences to mankind — ^no policy arising 
from amiable motives is so shortsighted ; for though the 
sparing of bloodshed be the object, eventually much more 
must ensue than had been at first prevented. 

M. de Lamartine marched onfoot at the headof thecolumn 
of insurgents. To arrive at the Hdtel de Ville was no easy 
task, for the crowd was dense, and the city in confusion. 
On the way there he succeeded in getting the populace 
into good humour with a station of dragoons, by asking 
for wine, and setting the example of compotations and fra- 
ternizations — an example subsequently followed on other 
occasions. In crossing the Pont Royal, a young woman, 
more remarkable for her costume than the modesty of it or 
of her behaviour (she having assumed the uniform of a mu- 
nicipal guard who had been killed), rushed forward to em- 
brace M. de Lamartine ; a delicate attention which he does 
not appear to have appreciated, as he repulsed her, saying 
that women had no occasion to fight, and had better look 
after the woimded; so she was fain to content herself with 
bestowing her chaste salute on a national guard who stood 
next, and who did not make so vigorous a resistance, his 
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taste being less fastidious than the poet's. At the Quai 
de la Megisserie the carriages were stopped by barricades, 
and the members of the provisional government were 
obliged to walk, picking their way among corpses, dead 
horses, and all kinds of impediments. When they reached 
the Place de Gr^ve (the open space in which the Hdtel 
de Ville stands), it was crammed with so dense a crowd 
that there appeared no possibility of forcing a passage. 
The populace there were much in the condition in which 
M. Chenu found them when he went to fetch cannons to 
batter the Chateau d'Eau. They turned their backs with 
contempt on the persons calling themselves a provisional 
government. The names of Dupont de TEure and Arago 
had, however, some influence at length ; and, after forcing 
their way through a dense throng, the members with difli- 
culty succeeded in getting through a forest of weapons, 
and reaching the H6tel de Ville. But when they had got 
there, they were little better off. That building was also 
replete with the populace, some engaged in letting off their 
muskets out of the windows in reply to those who were 
firing in the place below — the usual manner of celebrating 
a revolution in France.* In addition to this, the pro- 
visional government nominated by the hangers on of the 
R^forme and National newspapers were already sitting 
there, and might dispute their authority ; for to say the 
truth, there was very little difference between their respec- 
tive titles to office. 

The two rival governments were, however, fortunately 
amalgamated. They contained three names common to 
both, viz. Arago, De Lamartine, and Ledru RoUin ; Mar- 
rast, Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Albert, were added, first in 
the character of secretaries, and afterwards as ordinary 
members. While the government was wandering about 

* Whether the guns were loaded with ball does not appear ; if they were, 
it must have been more exciting than safe to have looked on. 
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liap-hazard, looking first into one room where were a heap 
of corpses, into another where were a number of wounded, 
and into a third where a drunken orator was haranguing an 
admiring audience, they were taken pity on by M. Flot- 
tard, a member of the prefecture of Paris ; who, by virtue of 
his good humour and strong arms, conducted them into a 
small room with a table, which was unoccupied. He ad- 
vised them to place at the door a guard of persons whom 
they could depend on ; and there they deliberated among 
the noise and disturbance on all sides of them, some of 
them sitting on chairs, some on the table. 

Dupont de TEure was named president, De Lamartine 
minister of foreign affairs, Ledru Eollin minister of the 
interior, M. Cremieux was made minister of justice, M. 
Marie of public works, to M. Arago was given the ministry 
of the marine, while Etienne Arago received the charge of 
the post-oflSce.* General Subervie was intrusted with the 
command-in-chief, Camot was nominated minister of pub- 
lic instruction, M. Groudchaux, a banker, was made min- 
ister of finance, and Gramier Pagfes mayor of Paris. M. 
de Courtois, a gentleman of Bourbonnais, had the com- 
mand of the national guard of Paris — a post of great diffi- 
culty and of extreme importance, which he appears to 
have been scarcely competent to fill ; while M. Caussi- 
difere was installed, or installed himself, prefect of police.f 
In restoring order, this last was for the moment the most 
important office of alL 

It is not quite clear what form of polity the provi- 
sional government intended to adopt. M. Caussidi^re 
declares that Dupont de I'Eure and Arago protested vigor- 



* Because some wag remarked, that, as a man of Utters^ he had a fiur claim 
to it 

t Of his official career he has written two volnmes of memoirs, duly chron- 
icling the sabre he wore, the colour of his nether garments, and the condition 
of his parse and his boots on the auspicioos occasion. 
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ously against a republic, wishing to proclaim the Count 
of Paris and a regency ; that all those who had been 
members of the chamber of deputies, except Ledru Rol- 
lin, were of a similar opinion, and the proclamation of a 
republic was only a concession to the popular voice out- 
side. But Arago's protest was only against the rabble of 
Paris daring to dictate to France. 

The task which the provisional government had under- 
taken must have appeared almost hopeless. The capital 
was in an uproar, every thing was turned upside down. 
Their authority was disputed by the very persons who 
had just overthrown the previous authorities on the barri- 
cades ; and who, flushed with their victory, naturally con- 
sidered themselves as masters, and were extremely jealous 
of any other person who arrogated that title. Their first 
act, irfier arranging the departments they should severally 
take, was to issue a proclamation in the name of the French 
people. It declared that the former authorities had fled, 
leaving behind them a trace of blood ; that the provisional 
government had taken the helm, from the urgency of the 
occasion and for the public safety, and that every citizen 
was bound to assist in restoring order ; that they desired 
a republic, reserving always to the people of France the 
right to adopt or reject any form of government ; and 
that liberty, fraternity, and equality, were its principles. 
Many copies of this proclamation were thrown out of the 
windows to the populace below, and in a few minutes 
there followed a proclamation addressed to the army, say- 
ing that the government to which they had sworn obe- 
dience had fled, that a provisional one had been estab- 
lished, and that to ensure unity between the army and the 
people, it became the soldiers' duty to swear fidelity to 
the people, who were their fathers and brothers, and to 
serve their country. Already, indeed, several generals had 
sought the Hdtel de Ville, and had ofiered their services to 
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support what now appeared the only practical form of gov- 
ernment. Lamoricifere, who had remained faithful to the 
crown as long as it existed, was among them though wounded 
that morning ; so also were Grenerals Bedeau, Duvivier, 
and Pir^. OflScers and soldiers of the national guard, too, 
were thronging upon them for orders. The mayors of the 
different parts of Paris and the immediate neighbourhood 
were sending for instructions; everybody's business claimed 
attention first : the very chamber in which the government 
were sitting was invaded, and the members were nearly 
smothered in the crowd. Every moment fresh waves of 
human beings poured in fi-om every comer of Paris to swell 
the flood in the Place de Gr^ve. The mob brandishing 
their naked weapons, smashing the windows, and driving 
m the doors of the Hdtel de Ville with the butts of their 
muskets, threateningly demanded what the provisional 
government were doing, and who they were. 

In such a state of confusion it was impossible to delib- 
erate long. After a few moments of whispering across the 
table, some member wrote down any order required, signed 
it, and got one or two signatures of his next neighbours 
attached to it, or with his own only, delivered it to be 
carried to the point where it was needed. It was all 
that the secretary-general Pagnarre could accomplish to 
keep an account of what orders were issued. It was a 
duty, however, which he performed efficiently, and a post 
with which he was content. 

Up to this point, the proclamations had been headed, 
" In the name of the French people," or " In the name of 
the nation," but cries began to be heard of " Vive la Re- 
public." These cries induced the members of the govern- 
ment to consider what was to be done. They clearly had no 
legal or equitable right to proclaim a republic, or any other 
form of government. Yet no government was in exist- 
ence but themselves : there was no legal authority except 
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in the Duke de Nemours, who was nowhere, and who would 
not have been obeyed. The population still manned the 
barricades, and everything was confusion. To say to the 
insurgents that the provisional government could not pro- 
claim a republic was to tell them to continue the confu- 
sion, and to prevent the restoration of order. Indeed, the 
scruple which prevented their dictating a republic, was 
one which the Parisian rabble was nearly incapable of 
understanding or appreciating. In their doctrine Paris is 
France ; where Paris goes, France is dragged after it. 

Nothing could be worse than the present condition of 
affairs : which was anarchy. That is to say, the people 
having obtained the direct rule of the many by the many, 
without any intervention, the first necessity of mankind 
required somebody to dictate to the many what they should 
do, because the many could not tell for themselves. The 
provisional government would not proclaim the mon- 
archy, for they would have probably been instantly anni- 
hilated. The only course that' they could take with any 
propriety under the circumstances was, as M. de Lamar- 
tine observes, " to proclaim the republic, provisionally 
saving the ratification of the people." But they appear to 
have himg up a tricolor flag at one of the windows, and 
proclaimed the republic, without any saving clause, which, 
perhaps, was unnecessary, for if the French people did not 
like a republic they would not submit to it ; and as they 
did not eventually like it, they ceased to submit to it 
They have since elected an emperor — a result which the 
first artificers of the republic certainly had not in view. 
Still the members acted under compulsion, and had 
they not thrown out of the window such a proclamation, 
they ran a considerable chance of being thrown out them- 
selves. 

The proclamation of the republic was hailed by the 
populace with imiversal enthusiasm and clamour, and the 
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provisional government appeared to breathe more freely. 
Some, however, were anxious to hoist the red flag, to pre- 
pare the scaffold, and to declare war on property and the 
bourgeoisie ; others wished a government to be chosen from 
among those who had fought on the barricades, and com- 
prising the wildest dreamers of the socialist schools. Others 
desired that the government should act and deliberate only 
in presence of, and under the fear of, bayonets of delegates 
named by themselves ; and it was proposed by some tliat the 
populace should vote itself in permanence at the H6tel de 
Ville, and that measures should be carried by acclamation on 
the Place de Grfive, each man shouting for what he wished. 
Against all these very reasonable propositions, supported 
by loud voices, naked weapons, and loaded muskets, La- 
martine had alone to depend on his fervid eloquence and his 
indomitable courage. Lagrange, who had voted himself 
governor of tlie Hdtel de Ville, was too "popular a person 
either to be turned out or to be trusted ; he was evidently 
half disposed to question the authority of the government 
altogether. Nevertheless he was of some service in restrain- 
ing the fury of the mob, in conjunction with MM. Flocon, 
Louis Blanc, and Albert ; all of whom had considerable 
weight with them. On one occasion Lamartine was called 
for, and met by cries of " Lamartine is a traitor," " Don't 
let- us hear him," " He goes to sleep — down with him," 
" Hang him up to the lamp-post." " The head of Lamar- 
tine," cried the citizens. The orator stepped forward — 
" Citizens," said he, " you want my head ; I only wish you 
had it on your shoulders, for you would be calmer, more 
reasonable, and the revolution would go on much better." 
Upon this the populace laughed and were appeased ; only 
one of them observed that he went to sleep over the vic- 
tory of the people, and told him that he was a poet, and 
had better go and sing " Tu rCea qyHwm lyre^ va chanter.'*^ 
But the orator persisted in speaking to the multitude, and 
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restored them to rational conduct, changing their execra- 
tions into cheers and shaking of hands. 

In the course of a few minutes the Salle St Jean became 
full of the populace, who began to deliberate, and the re- 
sult of their deliberation appears to have been to drive 
out the government sitting above. They then rushed 
up stairs, along the passages, and began to batter the 
doors, which had been fastened. The members of the 
government barricaded the door, which stood a siege of 
blows of musket-butts and kicks. At length a parley 
being established between the parties, a capitulation was 
eflfected, on the terms that Lamartine should go down and 
talk to them in the great hall of St Jean wliich they had 
left. The door was half opened, the orator went out to the 
mob, they returned to the hall and he followed them, 
mounted a gallery, and was hailed with some cheers and 
some curses, and universal confusion. " Citizens," he cried 
at last, when an approximation to silence was obtained, 
" I am ready to answer you. Why have you called me ? " 
^' To know," they replied, " by what right you erect your- 
selves into a government of the people — to know whether 
we have to do with traitors, tyrants, or citizens worthy of 
the conscience of the revolution." He replied that they 
had no right ; but they had been named by the voice of 
the people in the moment of victory ; that the people re- 
quired chiefs ; that there was nothing to envy in it ; and 
that to devote himself to the public good was the duty of 
every citizen. " Would they continue terrible convulsion 
in the midst of blood and fire?" he asked. " No," cried 
some ; " Yes," cried others — " they have no right to govern 
us — they are not of the people (they meant rabble) — they 
don't come from the barricades, but from the corrupt and 
venal chamber of deputies." " But they protested against 
corruption," urged some; "They defended the cause of the 
people," pleaded others. " At any rate, let them declare 
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what government they propose giving us. We have upset 
the monarchy, let Lamartine tell us do they mean to give 
us the republic?" "Who said republic?" asked he. "All," 
cried they. " Do you know what you are asking ? " said he ; 
" do you know what a republic means ?" " Tell us," cried 
they. " The republic, do you know that it is the govern- 
ment of the reason of all men ? Do you think you are pre- 
pared to be rulers of yourselves, and to have no other mas- 
ters than your own reason ? " " Yes," cried the assemblage. 
" The republic, do you know that it is the government of 
justice? Are you just enough to do right even to your 
enemies?" " Yes," cried the people. " Are you virtuous 
enough to forbear vengeance, proscriptions, and blood, 
which dishonoured the former republic." " Yes, yes," cried 
the audience. " You will ? you are ? you swear it ? you call 
Heaven to witness it ?" A thunder of affirmation followed. 
" Well tfien," said he, " you shall be a republic, if you 
are as worthy to keep it as you have been to conquer it. 
[Thunders of applause). But understand, we must not 
begin the republic by injustice : we have no business to 
steal a republic, we can only declare our wish in the name 
of the people of Paris. It is a glorious initiative ; but the 
thirty millions of men who compose the French people are 
not here : they have a right to be consulted. The forms 
of our institutions shall be decided by the universal suf- 
frage of the French people : it is the only basis of a na- 
tional republic." " Yes," cried the multitude, " it is just. 
Paris is the head, but it is not France ? The head has no 
right to oppress the members. Vive la Eepublique ! Vive 
Lamartine ! Let the provisional government save us : it 
is worthy of its task. To choose another would be to di- 
vide the people, and to help tyrants to its return." Lam- 
artine had won the confidence of the populace who sur- 
rounded the H6tel de Ville. He descended from the 
gallery, established sentinels, and gave such orders as 
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seemed necessary for the occasion ; then he returned to the 
other members of the government, confident in the truth 
of what the people had said for themselves. Both he and 
they seem to have been mistaken. 

In the mean time orders had been despatched in every 
direction. Arago had sent his orders to the fleet, and, 
trusting to the patriotism of Admiral Baudin, had offered 
him the command without knowing whether he entertained 
any attachment to the expelled dynasty ; orders were also 
sent to the various corps of the army in different quarters 
of France. The troops were withdrawn from Paris, where 
their presence might be a cause of distrust and possible 
bloodshed. Lamartine, too, suggested the formation of 
the garde mobile. In Paris there are always an enor- 
mous number of natural children without any protectors 
— ^gamins de Paris — ^ready to dash into danger for mere 
sport, the very elements of turbulence and disorder. It 
occurred to Lamartine that as their love of powder and 
noise, and riot their political principles, was the cause of 
their fighting, it would be much more advantageous to 
society if they fought on the side of order rather than on 
that of disorder. This he hoped to accomplish, and it was 
effected by enrolling them in the garde mobile. Having 
disciplined them and drilled them, he had them under 
command either to repel urban revolt or external invasion ; 
and, as a body, though much mistrusted and maligned, and 
of whom, in consequence of their high pay, much jealousy 
was felt, yet they proved very efficient for the purposes for 
which they were created. 

About midnight, fatigued, hoarse, and with his clothes 
in ragp, M. de Lamartine left the Hdtel de Ville without 
being observed, and returned home for a few hours' sleep. 
Overcome with bodily fatigue, he passed the barricades, 
where the popular guards were watching, and eventually 
reached home after a day more eventful than it is the lot 
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of most men to see in their lives. After taking three or 
four hours' sleep he returned to his post, about four o'clock 
the following morning, to relieve M. Marie, who waited 
for his return. He appears to have met with certain persons 
on his way decorated with red ribbons, doing their best to 
excite the populace to farther violence ; they were evident- 
ly not of the working classes, bat writers and theorists, 
who were endeavouring to excite them. By virtue of 
their own election more than by any other title, MM. Caus- 
sidi^re and Sobrier had taken possession of the prefecture 
of police.* 

Thus ended the 24th of February 1848, one of the 
most eventful days in the history of France. That which 
appears to have given it the turn it took was the invasion 
of the chamber of deputies by a few hundreds of the mob, 
who came with the intention of throwing the deputies out 
of the windows ; probably, but for their arrival, the re- 
gency of the Duchess of Orleans would have been recog- 
nised by the chamber, ministers appointed by her, orders 
given to the troops, and gradually order restored. The 
mob do not appear to have had any particular intention 
of doing what they did : they came to throw the deputies 
out of the windows ; but they prevented the reign of the 

* The former is said to haye greatly approved of his predecessor M. Deles- 
8art*5 cellar, which, by the advice of M. Chenu, M. Delessart^s servant 
placed at his disposal. The brandy met with special approval, and indeed led 
the following night to the prefect of police being conducted by some national 
guards back to his office to ascertain if so lively a person could occupy so 
grave a post. The first care of these gentlemen was to look up the books and 
private papers in the office. They wanted the book containing political infor- 
mation, and the names of the informers of the late government ; but in the first 
instance they found nothing but an account of the escapades of the ladies of the 
opera, except a book in cipher, which they were unable to make out. Of course 
they were anxious to discover who it was that had betrayed to the late govem- 
neot all the secrets of the conspiracies for the last eighteen years, in order to 
fettle accounts with them. Almost their first act was to set the provisional 
government at defiance, and to disobey their orders ; but in a few days Sobrier 
fell ill Bod Causaidi^e was left alone in the dictatorship. 
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Count of Paris, and were made the scapegoats of the nomi- 
nation of a provisional government. Thus some few hun- 
dreds of the rabble of Paris actually dictated to the whole 
of France, and France for a time was pusillanimous enough 
to submit to their dictation. The manufacture of patriots 
on the occasion was very much too rapid to be respect- 
able. They were " converted in platoons, and baptized 
in battalions." 

In the provisional government there were three distinct 
parties, — the Moderates, Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Mar- 
rast, Dupont de I'Eure, Gamier Pag^s, Cremieux — Red 
Republicans, Ledru RoUin and Flocon — Socialists, Louis 
Blanc and Albert. So also in Paris there were three dis- 
tinct parties who had effected the revolution — ^The National 
party, as it may be called, who had been in opposition to 
the court, and merely accepted the republic when it could 
not be helped, but looked on passively during the strug- 
gle ; this was undoubtedly the political opinion of the ma- 
jority of both the capital and France. Then came the 
Red Republicans, who are the successors of the savages of 
the first French revolution ; their flags are red, their poli- 
tical engine is the guillotine, with terror and proscription 
for their enemies, and pillage for their friends ; they could 
count for support on a mass of some twenty thousand 
vagabonds and thieves, always either coming out of or 
going into prison, whom they dignified by the name of 
" the people," though such were the only persons in the 
country having no title to be classed among the peopTfe 
at all, and forming, in short, the vicious rabble of the 
capital. 

The Socialists were, some of them at least, more 
respectable, however unreasonable, impractical, and per- 
verse. Though pacific in theory — at least those of the 
more decent sects, whose errors arose rather from an ami- 
able view of human perfectibility than from any distinct 
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Belfish passion — there were among them certain persons 
who greatly approximated to, if they did not altogether 
coincide with, the red republicans just mentioned. 

The leaders of both were highly dissatisfied with the 
provisional government. M. de Lamartine was by birth 
a gentleman ; that was one thing against him ; he was 
certainly not a man disposed to humour the populace by 
allowing them to wreak their vengeance on those whom 
they regarded as their foes. He was known as a person of 
moderate opinions, and of an eloquence which made him 
a dangerous opponent. The leaders of the red republicans, 
the old conspirators, arrogated to themselves the credit of 
having fought on the barricades, and conquered a re- 
public ; and they were much annoyed to find that mod- 
erate men so greatly preponderated in a government which 
they flattered themselves they had made. Hence during 
the livelong night they went about to bring to pass the 
explosion which resulted on the morrow. Indeed this 
feeliug led to the appointment by the mob of fifteen per- 
sons to be present at the deliberations of the provisional 
government. However, when these delegates firom the 
sovereign people came to present their credentials, a rebel- 
lion on the part of the government was the result : the 
members refused to have anything to do with them. Ar- 
ago, Ledru EoUin, Cremieux, and Marie harangued them, 
and Lamartine did his best to persuade them to reason. 
Eventually a compromise was effected, under which they 
remained in the Hdtel de Ville among the persons attend- 
ing on the government, and were eventually employed by 
them, thus having become their servants instead of their 
masters. 

At daylight on the morning of the 25th, people who had 
been brought together by the chiefs of the terrorist party 
during the night began to gather in knots in the streets 
leading to the Hdtel de Ville, and gradually drew together 
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into compact masses on the Place de Grfeve and along the 
Quais as far as the Place de la Bastille. The groups ap- 
peared to form around a nucleus of persons better dressed 
than mere workmen, and one of these in each nucleus 
carried a red flag, made in haste for the occasion of what- 
ever materials had first come to hand, while the others 
were decorated with a red sash, or at any rate with a bit 
of red ribbon in the button-hole ; they were armed with 
all kinds of weapons, and they scattered about morsels of 
crimson rag for the people to adopt as their colour. Dur- 
ing the same time groups of workmen fix>m the distant 
quarters were arriving, who were not initiated into what 
was going forward, and came shouting, " Vive le Grou- 
vemement Provisoire ;" but on getting into the midst of the 
assembly of red republicans, they were surrounded, hustled, 
and insulted, and gradually induced to adopt the red 
colour. 

Every now and then a fight would ensue between some 
of the more pugnacious ; and the respective banners were 
pulled down and lifted up alternately, and sometimes torn 
in shreds by the excited throng ; but the terrorists were 
generally successful, the tricolor was pulled down, and a 
red flag, the sign of blood and fear, was hoisted in its place 
in the hands of the statue of Henry IV. Some accom- 
plices in the interior of the building showed some red 
colours out of one of the comer windows, the rabble below 
them shouted and fired guns loaded with ball as a salute, 
which broke the windows of the Hdtel de Ville and an- 
noyed its occupants. 

In vain did Lagrange (who since he had appointed him- 
self governor of the Il6tel de Ville had also assumed the 
rank and uniform of a general officer) struggle with the 
mob ; they forced the railings, and their leaders obtained ad- 
mission to the apartment where the provisional government 
was sitting. Orders were sent to the mayors of the different 
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parts of Paris to send some of the well-disposed of the na- 
tional guards to help the government, who were besieged 
by a multitude, demanding the instant adoption of the red 
flag. After a deputation had been admitted and addressed 
by the various members of the government, they were con- 
vinced of the impropriety of their request, and on returning 
to those outside who had sent them, they were of course 
regarded as traitors ; others were then sent in to take their 
place, more loud, more rabid, more patriotic, more de- 
termined, and if any thing dirtier. Convincing these de- 
putations appeared to be vain, so fast were they succeeded 
by others. To add to the confusion (by whose orders 
no one knew at the time), all the bodies of those killed were 
brought and deposited in the courts of the Hdtel ;* and 
some of the populace taking the idea, dragged all the dead 
horses together, and piled them also there. Fortunately 
the season was winter. 

The hoisting of the red flag was a signal of mob rule ; 
the national guard were to be disarmed, and their muskets 
given to the populace ;. war was to be declared at once with 
all monarchies and aristocracies ; all the ministers of the 
crown were to be arrested ; the forfeiture of all royal pro- 
perty to the nation was to be declared : in short, the mob 
wanted blood, the blood of all the classes better or cleaner 
than themselves. Even Louis Blanc, though he did not 
think there was so much harm in the red flag as his col- 
leagues supposed, did his best to persuade the mob to 
reason ; though he also endeavoured to make the govern- 
ment give way, if only for a time, for he imagined that the 
adoption of red woidd be a signal of concord. One man, 
whom Lamartine describes as of a middle size, straight, 
strong, with a face dirty yet pale with emotion, his lips 
trembling with anger and his eye darting fire, and who 

* Ctussidik^ seema to have given each order. 
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pointed his eloquence at the end of each phrase by bang- 
ing the butt of his musket on the ground, appears to have 
aroused that orator's indignation by his peculiarly unrea- 
sonable conduct. Lamartine advanced to the excited in- 
surgent, and laid a hand on his arm ; the man tried to 
shake him off; but the orator would not let him go, and 
talked to him till he brought him to tears. 

Five times was Lamartine obliged to come down and 
harangue the assembled multitude. Menaced on his first 
appearance, he was applauded when he concluded ; but 
scarcely were the nearest hearers pacified than their places 
were taken by others who had been out of hearing. Again 
and again he had to repeat the same exhortations. On one 
occasion, after they had called for him, he was greeted as 
traitor. " Traitor ! " said he, " strike me if you believe it : 
but you do not. Before betraying you we must betray 
ourselves. We risk more than you in this matter. If the 
republic fails, it is not on you that will fall the vengeance 
of its enemies." Nor did the populace confine them- 
selves to verbal threats alone ; a band of armed men were 
making a rush at the orators to overturn them, vrhen one 
of the crowd, clothed in rags and very dirty, who had 
been wounded by a bullet on the bridge of his nose, 
rushed forward and embraced Lamartine, calling him the 
saviour of the people. This formed a striking tableau, 
such as produces an effect on a French tumult ; however 
ridiculous it would be to us cold-blooded islanders, who 
are not in the habit of embracing at all : at any rate not 
in public. This accident obtained Lamartine an audience, 
and he says that to this person he owes his life and France 
her flag. "Citizens," cried Lamartine, " the red flag you 
carry has only made the circuit of the Champ de Mars, 
draggled in the blood of the people. The tricolor has 
made the circuit of the globe, with the name, the glory, 
and the liberty of our country." 
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It was the last occasioir this day on which he was called 
for. The citizens of the more respectable and reasonable 
sort had begun to arrive, outnumbering the rabble who had 
occupied the place in the first instance ; and the tricolor 
flag, which had by this time been placed in the hands of 
the statue of Henry IV. was by them greeted with cheers. 
These cheers proclaimed their predominance in the crowd, 
and the reds finding themselves outnumbered retired, with 
threats to return on the morrow. The tricolor flags re- 
appeared at the windows, and the Place became nearly 
empty; a few national guards in uniform, some of the 
pupils of the Ecoles Polytechnique and St Cyr, and some 
citizens well disposed to the government and ready to de- 
vote themselves to its service, and who had together with 
them sustained the pressure and dangers of the day, alone 
remaining. Lamartine, though he constantly speaks of 
the sublime behaviour of the " people," appears to have 
mistrusted them as cordially as any one, and to have done 
his best to prevent the arms at the arsenal at Vincennes 
from falling into their hands when that fortress submitted 
to government : an object which was fortunately accom- 
plished. 

The provisional government, alarmed at the threats of 
the Terrorists to return next day, having no regular forces 
to oppose to them, privately sent to citizens whom they 
could trust in the different quarters to come themselves and 
induce such of their neighbours as they could, to occupy 
the grotmd and serve the government as a guard, together 
with the young men of the Ecoles Polytechnique and St 
Cyr, as well as the students of law and medicine, who had 
a considerable influence over the Parisians. In the morn- 
ing a crowd of five or six thousand citizens were assembled 
before the Hdtel de Ville, determined to uphold social 
order. When the bands carrying red flags arrived, they 
found the ground preoccupied, and the government sur- 
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rounded by a guard of its own friends, so that it was able 
to deliberate in secrecy and in safety. 

The subject which first occupied the attention of the 
government was the attitude they should assume towards 
the ex-royal family, the late ministers, and the princes who 
still commanded in Algiers. Some there were who advo- 
cated harsh measures ; such as the arrest of the ministers 
who yet lingered in Paris, the pursuit of the royal family on 
the roads to England (that general refuge of all exiles), and 
the seizure of the Duchess of Orleans, whose hiding-place 
was suspected by the government ; but the greater part were 
unwilling to adopt any such measures : indeed M. Caussi- 
difere does not hesitate to accuse some of them of hoping to 
establish the duchess in the regency, and states that M. Gar- 
nier Pag^s was in communication with her on the subject 
It is very evident that had any of the royal family been 
caught by some over patriotic republican, they would have 
been a source of considerable inconvenience to the provi- 
sional government ; who would have found it extremely 
difficult to let them go again. To punish them would 
have probably condemned the government to infemy, and 
to have done nothing to them would have been to keep 
open a constant source of irritation to the rabble. After 
such a victory there was no need to descend to vengeance. 
There were some who even went so far as to say that all 
the expelled dignitaries ought to be allowed to reside in 
France, only preventing them from holding the office of 
President for a certain number of years. It is clear fix)m 
the last restriction, that they dared not trust the populace 
whom they bespatter with praises ; despite the boast of 
Lamartine, that nations once on the throne do not abdi- 
cate their power to any family. 

In order, however, to appease the many-headed, a pro- 
clamation was issued, decreeing the abolition of royalty 
in all the banished races ; while Lamartine undertook, 
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privately, to send after the king and his ministers, and 
assist their escape. The minister of finance was author- 
ized to place at his disposal a sum of 1 2,000 francs, as 
secret service-money, for this purpose ; but circumstances 
rendered the step useless, for the royal ftigitives took care 
of themselves, and escaped without assistance.* At the 
suggestion of Lamartine, too, a decree was issued abolish- 
ing the punishment of death : perhaps with the object of 
saving the ex-ministers, if any of them were taken. At 
the same time, these decisions of the government were not 
very accurately obeyed, as warrants were issued for the 
arrest of the Duchess of Orleans and the late ministers by 
the prefect of police. The abolition of the punishment 
of death caused some surprise in the surrounding people 
to whom it was proclaimed; but as the government 
had taken the precaution of packing the meeting with 
their own friends, they were pretty sure of the result. 
Had any great proportion of the terrorists been among 
them, they would scarcely have submitted to the destruction 
of their favourite excitement. Lamartine was recognised, 
on leaving the H6tel de Ville, by a number of citizens, 
who insisted on escorting him, and desired to install him 
in a sort of popular dictatorship at the Tuileries ; which 
he reftised. They then conducted him home, when he 
was obliged to make them a speech from his door-steps. 

Already, during the first few days, a certain degree of 
order had been restored in the streets. Under the direc- 
tion of M. Caussidifere, the barricades had been partially 
removed and circulation rendered possible. Attention 

* When night came, M. Lamartine went to pay a visit to M. de Monta- 
livet, a confidential friend of the ex-king's, and who was likely to know where 
the fugitives were. But he only knew that the king was wandering ahout on 
the coast of Normandy in disguise, and seeking a passage to England. He 
promised, however, to let M. Lamartine know what he could learn. All that 
could he done was to send off several persons in the direction of the coast, to 
ensure the king respectful treatment, in case of his being stopped. 
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had also been paid to the lighting of the town, which had 
been in darkness for some nights. The prefect of police 
had organized a police-force of persons devoted to repub- 
licanism, including many who had just been liberated 
from prison for political offences ; they were formed into 
companies, of whom one portion were called montagnards, 
and another afterwards called the republican guard. Some 
of them were mounted on the horses of the old municipal 
guard ; others were on foot. There were at one time as 
many as 2700 of them. M. Caussidifere speaks highly 
of their conduct ; although he confesses that one evening 
in getting through a crowd into the Hdtel de Ville, one 
of his pistols was stolen from him ; but they were looked 
on with some suspicion ; their red sashes were regarded 
with distrust, and they were rightly or wrongly suspected 
of fomenting underhand political disturbances. 

In the morning of the next day, when the republic was 
to be solemnly proclaimed at the Place de la Bastille, the 
Hdtel de Ville was surrounded by a multitude of workmen, 
crying out for " the rights of labour," and " the organi- 
zation of labour." The socialist ideas had made great pro- 
gress in this class ; who looked on Louis Blanc as their 
leader and guide. Finding him a secretary to the gov- 
ernment, they came to require that he should be named 
" minister of progress," and that " the rights of labour " 
should be recognised. This class of persons included the 
respectable part of the working-classes, who got their 
living by the sweat of their brow, and also some skilled 
artisans approaching to the rank of the bourgeoisie. These 
are in all societies a class of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of a state ; they are a class highly orderly and re- 
spectable, not given to aping their superiors, as is the case 
with the bourgeois gentilhomme in all nations : their man- 
ners are simple and not offensive, they are honest and 
industrious, and deserve much more attention than they 
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generally meet with from statesmen. True, in the pre- 
sent instance, they had got hold of a foolish crotchet ; 
but in the long-run they were right enough. It has been, 
and still is, the policy of statesmen to protect the bourgeois 
or capitalist classes; and to oppress the labourers and 
workmen. 

All the members of the provisional government resisted 
their demands. They sent in deputation after deputation. 
It was in vain that the different members of government 
reasoned with them : in vain they pointed out that if 
their wishes were complied with, the capital which gave 
them employment would disappear, and that wages would 
vanish after it ; all objections to their wishes were drowned 
in shouts. The irritation went on increasing; and, as 
these clients waited with four loaded cannons and lighted 
matches, they were not in a condition to be trifled with. 
At last, a deputation came in louder and more peremptory 
than the rest, who interlarded their discourse with thumps 
upon the table, either with the fist or any arms they had 
hold of. Lamartine then rose and said, " Citizens, if you 
were to put me at the mouth of one of those pieces of 
cannon, I would not sign the two words ^ organization ' 
and ' labour ' put together. I think I have neither more 
nor less sense than my neighbours, and after twenty 
years' reflection on the subject, I don't understand them : 
they have no meaning. I don't sign what I don't under- 
stand. The next is, that if we promised you ^ organiza- 
tion of labour,' we should promise what is impracticable. 
I do not sign engagements with people that I know I 
cannot keep." And he continued to explain to them, 
that if what they wanted was, that the government should 
attend to their interests, educate their children, and by a 
law, such as the English poor law, provide for those who 
were out of work — such it was the hope of the govern- 
ment to accomplish; but that "organization of labour" 
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implied the confiscation of capital and the ruin of every- 
one, themselves first of all. The name and eloquence of 
Lamartine had in those days efiects than which eloquence 
has produced none greater, in guiding men and pacifying 
the multitudes. The work-people applauded, and said that 
this was what they wished. He then tore up the procla- 
mation which the members of the government had been 
drawing up ; and he and his colleagues left the H6tel de 
Ville for the Place de la Bastille, to attend the proclama- 
tion of the republic and the review of the national guard. 

For the purpose of overawing the terrorists this de- 
monstration was eminently successftil. It showed an im- 
mense mass ready to assist the government in preserving 
order. Lamartine, on his way home, was waylaid by the 
people and cheered ; they insisted on accompanying him ; 
but he escaped their vociferous attentions by going into a 
friend's house at the front-door and out at the back. M. de 
Lamartine well deserved not only their gratitude, but that 
of all Europe. For though it is possible that he might at an 
earlier period have succeeded in preventing the revolution, 
as he himself appears to imagine, yet that is very doubtfiil ; 
at any rate, he had no direct reason to interfere. But 
when afiairs had gone so far that there was imminent dan- 
ger of utter destruction to the bulwarks of civilisation ; 
when the conflict of passions had lashed to fury the souls 
of the combatants ; when terror and bloodshed appeared, 
after half a century of intermission, about to reassume 
their sway in the capital of France, he tlien accom- 
plished that which no other man in Europe could have 
effected. He restrained the infiiriated populace by the 
charm of his wondrous eloquence. He calmed the turbu- 
lent by flattering their vanity, their ruling passion. He 
prevented massacre at home and aggression abroad. 

That the peace of Europe was not broken by France ; 
and that the world was not plunged into a war of a quarter 
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of a century's duration is to be greatly attributed to his 
prudence, his humanity, his eloquence, his courage, and his 
patriotism. Had it been otherwise ; had France attacked 
Europe ; had this coimtry taken (as under the circum- 
stances it would have done) the side against her, is it 
possible that there could have been now between the two 
countries the cordial understanding which has sent their 
troops and fleets together to fight for the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe ? Without ignoring the faults of M. 
de Lamartine, had his course been then less prudent, this 
is what neither the will nor the policy of Louis Napoleon 
could have subsequently accomplished ; and Europe owes 
him a deep debt of gratitude : which it will forget — nay, 
has probably already forgotten. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ACCEPTANCE OP THE REPUBLIC BT THE PROVINCES, 
AND THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PRO- 
VISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

MoMENTART tranquillity was restored in Paris, and the 
republic had been adopted throughout France without 
hesitation. On the 4th of March were celebrated, at the 
Madeleine, the funeral rites of those killed on the streets. 
The system of centralisation, which renders Paris the po- 
litical centre of the whole kingdom, gives any authority or 
person who gets possession of that centre, the power of 
commanding the whole army of civil and police function- 
aries from one end of France to the other. These posts 
are highly valued ; though many of them afford, according 
to our ideas, but a very meagre subsistence. The idea 
of a sub-functionary questioning the authority of his su- 
perior never crosses his mind. Hence the moment the 
head is changed, all the body is just as ready to obey him 
as they were his predecessor. Louis PhUippe was set 
aside almost as quietly as any " chefde hureauy The gov- 
ernment which intruded itself into his place, the moment 
it was there de facto ^ was at once recognised as the lawful 
government by every official throughout France; influ- 
enced by the love of posts, places, and profits, rather than 
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of country. There was no other influence to counteract 
this. There are no other independent leaders of public 
opinion^ no resident aristocracy or gentry ; thus the cen- 
tral authority had immediate command over all the ma- 
chinery for the collection of taxes — a power which would 
be formidable in any country, and is in France overwhelm- 
ing. The generals also offered their services ; they, in- 
deed, had the plea of patriotism, for, had France been 
attacked, their swords might have been wanted to defend 
her, and their services might be required in preserving 
order. But it would perhaps have been more delicate had 
they waited till the occasion required their services, rather 
thwi rush forward as they did to accept office under a re- 
public, within twenty-four hours of the time when they 
might have treated their present masters as rebels. 

Nevertheless, there was abundant cause for uneasiness 
on the part of the government. The finances were in a 
condition so dilapidated, that M. Goudechaux, in spite of 
the entreaties of his colleagues, resigned his post very 
shortly as minister of finance ; a post which was occupied 
by Gamier Pag^. Europe, it was feared, was dubiously 
hostile : remembering the first revolution. The army was 
almost wholly dissolved, or demoralized, owing to its 
quasi defeat in Paris. It was nearly a week ere M. de La- 
martine could take possession of the foreign office, so much 
was he occupied by domestic matters. His views on foreign 
affairs appear to be of a dreamy nature. France, stripped 
of her conquests by the treaties of 1816, could not exceed 
the. limits there laid down for her without kindling a 
£uropean conflagration. It was of no consequence that 
there was not a human being in France who would have 
been either happier or richer if this had been the case. 

M. de Lamartine thinks it would have been better for 
France to have either allied herself with Germany against 
Bussia and England, or with Russia against Austria and 
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England. He states that the Kussian alliance is the crj 
of nature, and the revelation of geography ; meaning thereby 
that these two powers between them might have conquered 
Germany and divided the spoil : a proceeding which does 
not appear to be either a cry of nature, or a revelation of 
any kind, but simply a case of illegal appropriation. Eng- 
land was to have been isolated diplomatically ; a position 
which she might have endured with equanimity, except 
that it meant European war. Fortunately, M. de La- 
martine did not carry out these philanthropic visions. He 
appears to have known, practically, that the most conve- 
nient plan was to let people mind their own business in 
their own way ; and that to remain quiet as long as one is 
let alone, is a maxim of prudence, if not of morality. He 
is in this a curious exception to the general rule : it seems 
easier to him to do than to know what were good to do. 

It was in favour of the new republic that the Orleans 
dynasty had been unpopular with every continental gov- 
ernment of Europe, and had quarrelled with England on 
the subject of the Spanish marriages. There was no great 
probability of foreign aggression ; no one very likely to 
wish to reinstate the Orleans family in power. But the 
populace were ready for war, and the soldiers were de- 
sirous of war. Some of the statesmen advised war: it 
would aflTord the excited populace a vent. But the min- 
isters reasoned, and reasoned wisely, that if France took 
the initiative, she would sooner or later bring upon her- 
self the united forces of all Europe, and that against such 
odds she could in the long run have no prospect of suc- 
cess ; for the soldiers of Napoleon, even when commanded 
by Napoleon, had not succeeded in saving her from the con- 
sequences of such a coalition. Everything, in fact, depended 
on England. If England would have peace, no general 
continental war would result ; but to retain the goodwill 
of England it was necessary to respect her neighbours. 
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Belgium and the Khenish provinces must not be annexed 
or appropriated. It was not yet apparent that Europe was 
about to plimge into the abyss of revolutions ; and foreign 
aggression was next toimpossible against republican France. 
M. de Lamartine had received, gradually, peaceable 
assurances from various foreign powers ; and, on the 6th 
of March, he published a manifesto to Europe, offering to 
them the hand of friendship. He said that the French 
republic did not require to be recognised in order to 
exist ; that it desired to enter into the family of nations 
regularly established. He requested his ministers in 
foreign countries to make known to the various courts to 
which they were accredited, the principles on which the 
republic would act in its foreign policy. The proclama- 
tion of a republic was not intended as an act of aggression 
against any other form. Some countries were fit for one 
form of government, some for another. War, then, was 
not the principle of the republic ; it wished to continue 
at peace with the world. A great change had taken 
place in France since 1792. Now all were equal before 
the law, and no internal strife could take place. Fifty 
year3 of freedom of thought had produced their results. 
In addition, it was the interest of the republic to preserve 
peace ; for a successfal general was a dangerous servant 
to a republic. No doubt, the republic desired glory ; but 
she did not wish it for a Caesar or Napoleon, only for her- 
self. It was not his object to induce foreign states to par- 
don the republic, but to give pledges to humanity. France 
would not begin war, but would accept it if offered. 
Denying the right of the treaties of 1815, he admitted 
them as defining the existing limits of France, and did 
not intend to infringe them. If other nations were op- 
pressed by foreign interference in their endeavours to ob- 
tain liberty, she would give them assistance ; but she was 
not about to be^n incendiary propagandism abroad. The 
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only question on which war conld be expected between 
France and England had been the Spanish marriages ; 
this had been removed by the fall of the dynasty. Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, he added, waa the motto of the 
new republic. 

But, in order to maintain peace, it was necessary to be 
prepared for war. Spain had not explained its intentions, 
and was assembling troops beyond the Pyrenees, while 
the alliance of the royal family to the Duke de Montpen- 
sier might have led to hostilities, and to an attempt on its 
part to restore the fallen dynasty by foreign invasion ; it 
therefore became necessary to bring up an army of obser- 
vation of 15,000 or 20,000 men on that side. The events 
of Italy were so threatening, the war between Piedmont 
and Austria was so imminent, that it was thought neces- 
sary to place another of 60,000 men at the foot of the Alps. 
The government feared the landing of the Orleans princes 
from Algiers, accompanied by the troops imder their com- 
mand, with whom they were popular ; and it was thought 
necessary that an army of 100,000 should guard the frontier 
of the Rhine. The generals had all given in their adhe- 
sion to the republic ; even Bugeaud, to the time of his 
flight devoted to the king, had ofiered his sword if occasion 
required it. A committee of defence was formed of mili- 
tary men, including Lamoricifere, Bedeau, and Oudinot. 

Lamartine wished to bring over 50,000 men from Algiers, 
where there were 100,000 ; as that colony had but few in- 
habitants, and there was little to protect but deserts, while 
the want of troops might, in case of war, be severely felt 
at home, if England should by her fleet cut them off from 
the power of being recalled ; but the African generals would 
not hear of it. The army, on the 1st of March, consisted of 
336,000 men ; but, deducting those necessary in Algiers, 
and in the fortresses, and along the coasts, there were not 
sufficient to supply the armies above mentioned. The 
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Grarde Mobile were placed under the command of General 
Duvivier, who in an almost incredibly short space of time 
got battalion after battalion into order, and under arms, 
though often still in rags. Old troops were graduaUy 
brought over from Algiers, their place being taken hy new 
levies ; and the number of men waa so rapidly increased, 
that by the 1st of June 400,000 men were xmder arms of 
the regular forces, and, of the G-arde Mobile, there were in 
Paris 20,000. These latter did admirable service in pre- 
serving order : for the first three months, they were all 
the government had to rely on to repress insurrection ; 
they defended the government on the 16th of April ; they 
guarded the constituent assembly when it arrived ; won 
the 15th of May, with the help of the National Guard ; and 
led the van on the 23d of June. They did good service ; 
but were eventually disbanded and forgotten. 

The king and royal family, as we have seen, when they 
left Paris, had taken the road to St Cloud, under the 
escort of a regiment of cuirassiers, in two hack-cabriolets. 
At St Cloud the king took carriages belonging to the court, 
and went on to Dreux, where he intended to remain some 
hours for repose. At the chAteau he was the messenger 
of his own misfortunes ; but he was imaware of the proc- 
lamation of the Republic, and intended to wait to learn 
what residence should be assigned to him : it was only next 
morning that news arrived that the Republic was pro- 
claimed. His attendants had allowed the king to continue 
to sleep, not desiring to disturb his rest, as they felt that 
he would want strength to bear the blow that was about to 
fall on him. When this was known, measures were taken 
to reach privately, and in less conspicuous vehicles, a coun- 
try-house situated on the Cape of Honfleur, which was 
uninhabited but by a gardener ; and by cross-roads and 
after much fatigue it was reached by the 26th. A steam- 
yessel had been sent by the English government to hang 
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about the coast, and to take up the king if he desired to 
come on board ; but as his retreat was unknown the pre- 
caution accomplished nothing. At last, after much delay, 
he and the queen got on board of the packet from Rouen 
to Havre, and which arrived at night. There was only 
the width of the quay to cross to an English vessel. The 
king, attended by the English vice-consul at Havre, who 
had procured for him a passport in a feigned name, together 
with the queen, succeeded in getting on board the Eng- 
lish boat. He was recognised by a woman as he was 
going down the ladder, who cried, *^It is he: it is the 
king." An officer was about to go down to satisfy his 
curiosity whether it was the king or no, and he asked the 
vice-consul, who replied it was his uncle. Already the 
vessel was in motion, the ladder was withdrawn, the pad- 
dles splashed in the brine. No orders had been given to 
stop the king ; and if any one had undertaken to do so, it 
would have been somewhat difficult then to have accom- 
plished it : moreover it was a volunteer service, for which 
no one would have thanked the informer. Once on board 
an English ship with the paddles in motion, the king was 
free : though the winds howled and the elements strove, 
his anxieties were ended. Next morning he landed, as Mr 
William Smith, at Newhaven, and is said to have thanked 
God he was in England. He took up his quarters at the 
hotel, and wrote to the Queen of England to announce his 
arrival ; he then proceeded to Claremont, which had been 
placed at his disposal by his son-in-law King Leopold. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her children had left 
France by way of Lille, and arriving on the Rhine had 
taken refiige with her mother at Ems. The other mem- 
bers of the royal family, with more or less difficulty, had 
arrived in England before the king, and were waiting to 
receive him at the Croydon station. They arrived, how- 
ever, in great poverty ; for the republicans on the other 
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side of the channel, if, as M. de Lamartine professed, they 
did not intend to appropriate the private property of the 
royal fugitives, at any rate borrowed it for the present 
without asking leave, and it appeared very doubtful if 
they had any intention of returning it. M. de Lamartine 
states that the Republic only intended to keep the property 
till it was clear that there was no intention on the part of 
the Orleans family to stir up civil war. 

The Duke d'Aumale was in command in Algiers, and 
the government having some fears lest he should land at 
the head of his army and raise a revolt, had bestowed that 
command on Greneral Cavaignac. But the duke made 
no remonstrance ; he at once gave up his post, left orders 
that Greneral Changamier should hold the chief command 
till the arrival of Cavaignac, and addressing a proclamation 
to his army, he departed. Thus was the Republic fully 
established and generally acknowledged. None of the ex- 
royal family plotted against it, although proscribed by it 
and rendered incapable of holding any office or of being 
returned to the national assembly. Surely it did not be- 
come the provisional government to assume that popular 
election and universal suffrage could err in its choice — 
that the real desires of the great mass of the population 
were not republican, and that the arrival of one of the ex- 
pelled fjEtmily among them would have endangered the 
state. If so, what right had they to dictate a republic ? 
Their notion seems to have been a sort of " cong^ d'^lire :" 
choose what you like, but only like to choose a republic. 

There were among the decrees some sufficiently ab- 
surd. All titles were abolished, and coats-of-arms on all 
carriages were covered with a tin-plate.* Both decrees 
soon became obsolete, without being actually repealed. 
The royal family were not the only persons expelled from 

* It fras observed that the tin-plate was nowhere so oonspicaous as on the 
carriagee of those who had no arms to conceal. 
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France. A great number of English and Irish labourers 
at the time of the outbreak were employed in the construc- 
tion of the railways. The contractors for these works 
were in many instances English, and having English 
notions on the subject of a day's work, they were willing 
to pay very consideraUy higheir wages to men who would 
work regularly than to persons who would only work when 
they thought fit ; and as the English labourers received 
higher pay, and displaced French ones, they were, in a 
time of distress such as preceded February, looked on by 
them with jealousy. This jealousy was so great, that when 
the revolution had relaxed the bonds of discipline, all the 
English workmen were at once expelled, and in many 
instances the rails were torn up by enraged bands. Those 
workmen who were driven out of France were unable to 
obtain their arrears of wages from the companies who 
employed them. Other workmen, too, engaged in other 
businesses, were driven home without their pay. Whether 
any of them ever recovered any of it, I am unable to say. 
This was the first practical exemplification of the new doc- 
trines of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, as understood 
by the populace. Not that the government was in any 
way to blame in the matter ; it was not the government 
who expelled the English workmen, but the populace. 

It was, as we have seen, financial embarrassment that 
had in the first instance thrown the work-people out of 
employment ; and that financial embarrassment was cer- 
tainly not removed by the revolution : on the contrary, 
all capitalists were more or less panic-stricken : the funds 
fell, more work-people were thrown out of employment, 
and though the provisional government had, as we have 
seen, refdsed to appoint M. Louis Blanc minister of pro- 
gress, and to declare for the organization of labour, they had 
as a compromise instituted him as the head of a commis- 
sion to sit at the Luxembourg to consider the question of 
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labour. His scheme was, that government shotild found 
workshops, factories, &c., and gradually become the sole 
employer of labour, and abolish competition ; that all per- 
sons should receive equal wages, without regard to skill, 
and that all profits on capital beyond legal interest should 
be abolished : forgetting that no capital could be employed 
under such circumstances. The commission assumed to 
legislate on the amount of wages to be paid in the several 
trades, and to abolish sub-contractors or agents who were 
engaged in seeking the work-people out of employ for the 
employers who wanted them. 

The result of this theoretic legislation was to put a stop 
to all legitimate employment ; and such was the host of 
hibourers lacking the necessaries of life, that M. Marie, the 
minister of public works, established the " ateliers natio- 
nauxj^ or national workshops, where work waa supposed to 
be found for those without it. In point of fact, it was pay 
that was found, with nothing to do : some were set to 
throw dirt out of a hole, which they were as firequently 
employed in throwing in again. The " ateliers natunumx^^ 
were established on the plan of M. Emile Thomas. The 
workmen were enrolled in squads of ten each, with a chef 
d^escoiujtde ; five squads formed a brigade, four brigades a 
company, and four companies a battalion, commanded by 
a chefde bataiHon ; three battalions constituted a " servtce,^^ 
commanded by a chefde service ; and at the head of each of 
the twelve arrondissements was a field-oflScer in command 
of all the services of his arrondissement. The consequence 
was, that these workmen became an enrolled army of insur- 
gents, ready to mutiny on all occasions, receiving pay for 
the purpose ; and so ill was the manner of paying them 
organized, that many of the dishonest drew pay in two 
or three difierent squads : indeed there was room for the 
embezzlement of indefinite sums. Many of these men were 
criminals of the worst class, who speedily obtained an 
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ascendency over the others. There was never any real 
employment for above 2000 men ; 8000 were nominally 
employed at fourteen francs a-week, and the rest, amount- 
ing to about 100,000, received eight francs a-week, only 
for the trouble of calling for it. In this manner enormous 
sums were squandered to no purpose. It is said that, had 
government lent to the commercial classes one-half of what 
they lost in this profitless experiment, regular employment 
might have been found in legitimate trade, order might have 
been preserved, and confidence would have much sooner 
returned than it did. As it was, an army of organized 
mutineers was kept in pay in Paris, by the government 
itself, for the purpose of overturning government ; for in 
the 150 clubs that sprang up after the revolution, they were 
ever hatching conspiracies. Had the workmen been em- 
ployed in works of public utilty, such as effecting the 
general arterial drainage of the country, and dispersed 
among the Departments, they would have been of some 
use, and less dangerous. 

The enormous payments that the government had to 
make soon brought them to the verge of bankruptcy. 
To become banluiipt would be to continue distress; to 
render the return of confidence slower; to continue the 
public ferment ; and to render probable an outbreak which 
might any day overwhelm the public authorities, plunge 
the capital into a new revolution, and expose it to pillage, 
massacre, and conflagration, threatening France with the 
terrors of the red republican rule : it would be to erect the 
scaffold in the midst of the land. Nor was it easy to find 
means to avoid such a catastrophe. The money was ex- 
pended regularly, and though the direct taxes continued to 
be paid, the indirect were, in consequence of the general 
distress, much diminished. The decrease of commerce, 
causing as it did the diminution of private incomes, was 
the cause also of a felling of the public revenue. It was 
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not that there was no money in France, but there was 
no credit. Commerce could not go on for want of a me- 
dium of exchange ; private bills would not circulate ; gold 
and silver were hoarded ; the bidlion was leaving the coffers 
of the bank of France. Lafitte and Co. and other bankers 
stopped payment. 

Fortunately for France, M. Gamier Pagfes, though not 
a financier, possessed honesty and common sense. These 
showed him a way out of the difficulty ; and as he had 
no theories of his own, he took that way without hesi- 
tation. There was but one course to adopt, and that 
was to suspend cash-payments — a course which saved 
the bank and the country. The notes of the Bank of 
France were made a legal tender; and that establish- 
ment was thus enabled to lend to the government a 
sum of 130,000,000 of francs on the security of the 
forests of the state. Thereupon an English newspaper 
wrote thus: "The credit of the bank of France, by 
far the greatest and most solid establishment in that 
country, was already shaken before this decree gave the 
finishing stroke to it. To suppose that the decree of the 
provisional government can restore that confidence, or, in 
other words, the nominal value of the notes, is ridiculous." 
The same authority, within a year afterwards, called 
it a " masterly financial operation," and added, that " it 
was in fact the only passage in the history of the year of 
which the French had reason to be proud." 

The assets of the bank were really sufficient for all pur- 
poses. It recovered its bullion, restored credit, rescued the 
state from the jaws of bankruptcy, and saved the republic. 
Means were found of reorganizing the army and paying the 
workpeople ; while to restore the finances permanently, 
and to meet extra expenses, forty-five per cent, was 
added to the direct taxes — a policy which was productive 
but much. abused. Indeed, how a republican government 
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dare impose taxes without the authority of a parliament 
is a question difficult to answer. It was no doubt very 
disagreeable, but it was a necessary consequence of the 
last revolution, and was a much cheaper price than had 
been paid for the first 

This operation allowed commerce to revive; it gave 
the commercial interests, what they required, a medium of 
exchange ; for without a medium of exchange, men are re- 
duced to barter, which is ruinous and inconvenient :* all 
trade is necessarily at a stand. Trade is carried on by 
credit ; very little cash passes ; but it wants acconmioda- 
tion.t The making of the notes of the Bank of France a 
legal tender gave this accommodation; it supplied a 
medium of exchange, of the eventual value of which 
there was no doubt Bank notes were receivable in 
taxes, and the property of the bank was sufficient to 
meet these notes eventually. There was no danger of 
their leaving the country; private bills could be ex- 

* When one is redaced, like M. Bonnichon, to purchase beef in exchange 
for the cooking utensils, it is yery awkward to go to market ; and without 
money, one might be reduced to complain with him, " Je n*ai trouy^ que ^ 
pour aller chez le boucher aoheter de la culotte de bceuf ; j'avais bien un vieux 
pantalon, j*aarais pu acheter pour un pantalon de culottCt mais je n'en annus 
pas eu assez, ainsi done me voila propri^taire dhme maison ; quand je dit pro- 
pri^taire je suis qu\in fat ; mon dernier locataire m'a pay^ ses trois termes 
arribres avec un crocodile empailM. Qu*eet qui aurait dit qu'on se librerait 
en crocodiles." The consequences, though not always so ridiculous, are al- 
ways as inconvenient. 

t In times of panic, money is hoarded ; the banks are forced to withdraw 
their notes ; there is no money to be got, and it rises enormously in value : that 
is to say, all other property fi&lls in price. Those who have money gain enqr- 
mously ; the rest of society suffer proportionably. Jews and money-dealers 
make their fortunes ; every one else is brought to the verge of ruin. Money 
must be had to meet outstanding engagements at every sacrifice. Gbods are 
sold at enormous losses ; those whose assets a few months before were worth 
double their debts, may be sold up, and not pay a shilling in the pound. 
And yet were these men given time, and allowed a reasonable period to re- 
alize I could they obtain accommodation and so not be forced into the market 
at a ruinous sacrifice, no one would lose : but the Jews and money-brokers 
would not gain. 
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changed in them : in fact, they enabled the governor 
and manager of the Bank of France "to float their 
establishment like an ark above the waters of discord, 
and to rescue their country from the jaws of bankruptcy, 
and society itself from dissolution. This measure re- 
stored trade, re-established credit, and for the time it did 
that which no other human means could have done, it 
saved the republic." 

It is not to be supposed that in a government of such 
heterogeneous materials the most perfect unanimity could 
prevail. The rival newspapers, the Nattorude and the 
BSJbrmey could not pull in one team. One of the first 
acts of the minister of the interior, M. Ledru BoUin, was 
to send to the various provinces conupaissaries, who were 
selected with culpable negligence and invested with un- 
limited powers. They were charged to prevent the elec- 
tion to the Constituent Assembly of any but those who had 
previously expressed republican opinions ; thus excluding 
the great bxdk of the people. This attempt at dictation was 
universally resisted, and gave general offence. The per- 
sons whom he appointed to this duty, without inquiry 
into their character, appear to have shown that democratic 
fervour is not always a guarantee of respectability. Their 
conduct was such as to excite the most violent disgust ; 
they swaggered over the rustics with reckless insolence. 
The. commissary sent to Havre was a criminal who had 
served his time at the galleys. The commissary for 
Nantes, M. Roux, after distributing his list of candidates 
for the Constituent Assembly, prohibited the printing of 
any other on the very eve of the elections. The next 
day his conduct was such, that the good folks of Nantes, 
with their mayor at their head, drove him out of the city. 
He repaired to the next town, and having, in the name 
of the government, obtained a guard of horse and foot, 
returned ; but the people again rose against his intrusion, 
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and the National Gnard explained to the soldiers his de- 
linquencies ; upon which they fell off from him, and he 
was compelled to hide his diminished hea4. ^* Hauriac, 
another of these worthies, happening to travel in the dili- 
gence in company of a gentleman, became more commu- 
nicative than prudent, and mentioned with great frankness 
the views of himself and his party. " If," said he, " the 
banks fail, if commerce perishes, so much the better ; we 
shall only arrive the sooner at our end : as long as there 
are rich men, look you, we must work their ruin 1 * There 
are," quoth he, "no republicans but those of the eve, 
(those previous to the revolution of public opinions, or 
conspirators.) We will have none else in the National 
Assembly. If the provinces elect republicans of the mor- 
row (persons who accepted but had not made the repub- 
lic), they will never arrive at the Chamber 1 There is a 
bridge, and under the bridge the Seine ! Paris decides 
everything, as it does everything. Paris wills, the pro- 
vinces have only to obey. Paris can resist all France. 
If the provinces besiege us, we will first drive them off, 
and then carry the war to their own homes." The gen- 
tleman, who listened to this exposition of republican doc- 
trine, published the whole of it for the enlightenment of 
others ; whereupon the worthy commissary pretended that 
the whole affair had been a joke. 

These were the sort of persons whom the minister of 
the interior invested with absolute power ; but the people 
of France — ^whom Lamartine himself admits to have lived 
since 1814 imder a constitutional freedom which they have 
since forfeited — ^would not submit to them. The pretence 
of the Parisian rabble to dictate to the whole French 
people was too absurd to be endured: the agents were 
laughed at, set at nought, and expelled, and the Minister 

* ** It was never a merrj time since gentle-folks came np ; the nobilitj 
think scorn to go in leather aprons,*'— he might have quoted, had he known it 
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of the Interior was covered with reproaches.* The indig- 
nation excited was so great that M. Ledru Rollin was very 
nearly forced to retire. Certain of the National Guard , called 
Grenadiers and Voltigeurs, who were distinguished by bear- 
skin caps and yellow epaulets^ pretended to the right of 
deciding upon the admission or rejection of members of 
their corps ; they being composed of some of the better 
class of shopkeepers : and, along with their bearskin and 
worsted assumption, they raised the Minister of the Inte- 
rior and his literary productions. The first of their pre- 
tensions being clearly very unrepublican, that minister 
would not listen to them. This was on the 15th of March : 
they threatened, if Ledru Rollin did not yield, that they 
would come there armed the next day, which they did ; 
but their democratic comrades having heard of the affair, 
forestalled them ; and when they arrived they found them- 
selves outnumbered and jeered on all sides. The resist- 
ance of the minister to the absurd demands of the grena- 
diers, overcame the indignation which his circulars had 
excited ; especially as these persons had mixed up the two 
questions together. 

Nor was this the only military difficulty the government 
had to repress. The Invalides rose in mutiny about the 
end of March, and there were no military to act against them. 
They took General Petit, their commander, prisoner, late 
at night, and would have, it is thought, thrown him into the 

* It is one of the grayest fknlts of M. de Lamartine^s history of these events, 
that he slon over without mentioning distinctlj any of the deeds that tell 
against the repnhlican party. He deals in flattery to the moh ; which, though 
it may he necessary to the orator, is unhecoming in the historian. M. de La- 
martine's ideas may be very vivid, hut it is not probable that he quite mistakes 
them for facts. He has, it is true, mentioned this subject, but without detail ; 
it is something he regrets. Some of the atrocious circulars published in the 
name of the minister of the interior were it seems written by what he calls 
that ** exceptional woman,** George Sand, and M. Jules Favre : that minister, 
it appears, was too careless to look over them and see they contained nothing 
objectioDable. 

VOL. I. P 
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Seine, had he not been rescued hj Greneral Courtaia and 
the national guards. The government were obliged to get 
together a levy of workmen to arrest the ringleaders of the 
mutiny. The rabble who had occupied the palace of the 
Tuileries after the departure of the king and the royal 
family, finding the apartments much to their mind, had 
remained there ev«r since, much to the discomfort of the 
neighbourhood. They had slept on the sofes, obtained 
provisions, and the cellars being very well provided, their 
supplies lasted some time. They refused to leave such 
comfortable quarters, and, when summoned to do so, re- 
plied, " they should reign eighteen years and then abdi- 
cate ; " and attempted to make conditions that they should 
receive pensions of 1200 francs a-pieice. These terms not 
being considered acceptable, they were, by Caussidi^re's 
orders, attacked by a band of 50 Montagnards and 200 of 
the pupils of the Ecole St Cyr 5 who having, on the even- 
ing of the 6th March, gained admittance into the court, 
compelled the ragged garrison to evacuate the building 
next morning. This operation was fortunately conducted 
without bloodshed ; the inlaniders walked out, arm in arm, 
having well filled tlieir pockets with what they had found 
there in the shape of cash. Most of them were very ques- 
tionable characters : some entered into the service of the 
police, but they proved too great rogues ; though M. Caus- 
sidi^re appears to have looked on them with regret, not 
unmixed with tenderness, when he was obliged to dismiss 
them. One of the popular amusements of the day was to 
plant trees of liberty. A dry sapling poplar waa usually 
selected ; it was decked with flags, bands played, drums 
were beaten, the priests were called on to bless, and the 
populace danced and shouted : but neither trees nor liberty 
lived long. 

One of M. Caussidi^e's first objects on taking posses- 
sion of the prefecture of police, was to discover those per- 
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6on8 wto, being members of secret societies, had betrayed 
their counsels to the authorities. He stumbled, among 
others, on a very thick bundle of reports, signed Pierre ; 
the handwriting bore a great likeness to that of M. Dela- 
hodde. The prefect of police had already made up his 
mind on the subject, when he discovered a letter in the 
same hand, fiilly signed Lucien Delahodde, offering his 
services as a member of the secret police. Delahodde was 
in daily correspondence with him, and was in the habit of 
dining every day at his table at the prefecture. Caussi- 
difere, a few evenings after this discovery, on the 14th of 
March, asked him at dinner to accompany him to Albert's 
apartments at the Luxembourg ; having previously invited 
a number of colleagues and old conspirators to meet him 
there : M. Chenu among the number. Delahodde, however, 
either himself having been a spy of the former government, 
as Caussidi^re asserts, or knowing, as he says, that he had 
heen denounced, thought mischief was intended to himself; 
and, accordingly, took two brace of pistols under his coat, and 
got fifty of his friends in the company which he command- 
ed to wait outside : his signal to them, if he found him- 
self in danger, was to be the report of a pistol. When he 
got there he judged, from the absence of the prudent M. 
Flocon, who sent word he was indisposed, that something 
serious was intended. The meeting put M. Grandmesnil in 
the chair. Caussidifere declared there was a traitor among 
them, and that it was Lucien Delahodde. He tried to 
escape, but Caussidifere prevented him. He then attempted 
to deny the matter, but his letter offering his services con- 
founded him. He confessed his fault and implored pity 
of his judges. Caussidi^re offered him a pistol, saying it 
vas his only resource to commit suicide. He hesitated. 
One of those present seized the pistol, and was about to 
commit murder. Albert seemed to think that, as a member 
of the government, he ought not to permit it, and seized 
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the weapon before it exploded, crying that it woidd give 
the alarm. Had M. Chenu fired, the guard would very 
likely have broken in and made an end of the tribunal. 
The disappointed patriot then suggested poison. Caussi- 
difere had brought it : he put it into a glass of water, con- 
siderately adding sugar, and offered it to Delahodde, who 
stood the most horrid picture of terror and agony. The 
miserable wretch refused to drink. " Drink ! " cried 
Caussidifere. " I won't," said Delahodde; " I'll have 
my revenge." "Will you?" cried he of the pistol; 
" you shall never leave the room," and he presented the 
weapon, which he had again got hold of. Albert again 
interposed ; some of the company interfered, and event- 
ually Delahodde was carried off in a cab, and put in prison. 
He was suspected also, with some reason, since the de- 
claration of the republic, of having betrayed its counsels 
to his former employers. 

At the prefecture of police M. Caussidifere and his second 
in command, M. Pomin, occupied themselves alternately 
with private debauchery and public disturbances.* The 
manifestation of the bearskin caps and yellow worsted 
had excited their wrath. As accident would have it, La- 
martine on the same day, when the would-be aristocracy 
of the National Guard had slunk laway, proposed to the 
Government the repudiation of the principles which had 
been announced by the circulars of M. Ledru EoUin to 
his commissaries. After a someVhat angry discussion 
his proclamation was agreed to and published, acknow- 
ledging the ftiU right of the provinces to elect whom they 
pleased : an announcement which was hailed with delight 
from one end of France to the other. It was any thing 
but satisfactory to M. Ledru Eollin, whose arrogance 

* Peace was fortnnatelj at last established between them and the old aer- 
gents de ville, with whom they had waged war, bj Pornin's discovering that 
they would treat him with something to drink, of which he was always avid ; 
and they fraternized over the bottle. 
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eanied him so far during the discussion that the rumour 
ran that M. Marrast was provoked to strike him : a ccwp de 
main which reduced that republican to reason ; for he had 
the sense to know that it would not do to appear to the 
public to differ with his colleagues. 

The proclamation was not pleasing to the clubs or to 
IL Caussidi^re. . Coupled with the yellow worsted and 
bearskin business of the previous day, it became an excuse 
for a popular demonstration by all of that order of repub- 
licans who imagine that a republic consists of the domi- 
nation of the most worthless class in the community over 
all the rest. The people of Paris, always ready to gaze 
or assist at any spectacle, gathered together in the Place 
de la Concorde and in the Champs Elysfes; and the 
dubs having placed themselves at the head of the col- 
umns, they advanced in enormous masses on the Hdtel de 
Ville, where they waited for an hour or so before the Gov- 
ernment would admit them. Some sang the Marseillaise, 
some shouted one thing, some another ; but the greater 
part did not know why they had come together. 

After a time, about a hundred of the self-appointed 
deputies from the people were admitted. They made a de- 
mand for a postponement of the elections of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly, and of the officers of the 
National Guard, and that the army should be removed from 
Paris ; in other words, they desired anarchy : they hoped 
for the continuance of the Provisional Government, which 
they themselves would thus be able to control. The 
National Guard might, if organized, resist, and the troops, 
if allowed to be present, might interfere. Whatever 
tended to shorten the tyranny of the Parisian mob over 
the rest of France, was reactionary and anti-democratic. 
The expediency of these demands was unfortunately not 
appreciated ; the Provisional Government was indignant at 
this attempt to dictate ; some cries were heard of " Vive 
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la Minorite," " A bas Lamartine/' Both Ledru Eollin 
and Louis Blanc remonstrated with the deputation, and 
said that the armj ought as soon as possible to be recon- 
ciled with the populace. " Those are very fine words," 
said one of the clubbists, " but we shall not stir till you 
have deliberated before us: we want acts, not words." 
" Have you not traitors among you ? Lamartine for ex- 
ample : let him explain," cried some. " No, no," cried 
others. " We trust them all," cried some. " Not at all," 
said others. Lamartine thus appealed to, spoke to them. 

He said, that in consideration of the fact that many 
citizens had not had time to enrol themselves in the Na- 
tional Guard, the election of the officers had been post- 
poned for a fortnight ; that as to the troops, there were 
none in Paris, and but few near it : that after the late 
power had seen 80,000 melt in the streets of Paris, they 
would be mad to attempt to constrain the people by 
military force ; but that the soldier was also a citizen, and 
he would hear of no invidious distinctions. As to the 
postponement of the elections for the Constituent Assem- 
bly, he would never consent to the dictature of Paris over 
the nation ; that liberty was conquered for the people, and 
that Paris had no right to monopolize it. The people 
outside, who were not aware of the precise objects of their 
self-appointed deputation, were crying " Vive le Gou- 
vemement Provisoire ;" which rather discouraged any re- 
sort to violence on the part of the clubs, if they had in- 
tended it. 

This popular demonstration, though really made by a 
knot of unscrupulous persons intent on disorder, the Gov- 
ernment thought it necessary to regard as a highly favour- 
able symptom ; and congratulated the people on their or- 
derly conduct, hoping by describing them as what they 
ought to be, to flatter them into really becoming so. Be- 
fore the elections the more conservative classes had taken 
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heart by degrees, and made more use of the delay than 
their opponents. France was essentially non-republican, 
as subsequent events have shown. Liberty is not what 
the French really require. What they want are social 
equality and external power. To have the former they 
willingly submit to the most violent interference with their 
personiJ freedom — such as the compulsory equal division 
of property at death ; and this without any idea that it is 
any interference with the rights of property. 

In the meantime, the French Republic was universally 
recognised by the European courts ; coldly by some, more 
cordially by others. Indeed, news soon poured in show- 
ing that most of the other powers had quite enough to do 
at home, and, iii hourly danger of becoming republican 
themselves, were in no case to interfere. The Minister 
of Foreign Afiairs felt that the English alliance was of the 
most vital importance to him. Lord Palmerston at once 
acknowledged the right of nations to govern themselves, 
and to choose what form of government they thought best — 
a maxim which some liberal statesmen would seem to con- 
form to only when such a form is chosen as the said liberal 
statesmen approve of. We have seen those of that opinion 
who have not sparingly vituperated both the man and the 
measures of a people's choice, when they tended to imperial 
rather than republican rule : though surely they have as 
mucti right to adopt one form as another. 

The determination of the Provisional Government to 
respect the institutions of their neighbours, was very dis- 
pleasing to the louder democrats. Belgium lay conve- 
niently near to them. Towards the end of March, certain 
persons in Paris, who either were or called themselves 
Belgians, desired to re-enter Belgium and raise the re- 
volutionary standard. It may be doubted whether they 
were Belgians at all, because in Belgium the king, 
having been elected as a constitutional monarch, has, like 
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a gentleman, observed the oath that he swore to his peo- 
ple; and that republicanism was not very rife in that 
countiy may be gathered from there being but thirteen 
Toices in its favour when the question of the form of gov- 
ernment was submitted to it in 1830. However, these 
persons calling themselves Belgians, and a considerable 
number of French volunteers, proceeded to the frontiers. 
They had asked help of the Minister of the Interior and 
the Prefect of Police. Those two persons, privately ap- 
proving of the object, but knowing in their public capa- 
city that it was against the policy of the Provisional 
Grovemment to attempt any such matter, thought it not 
inconsistent to help them underhand. Arms, it is true, 
were not fwmished^ but were sent ostensibly to arm the 
National Guard at the frontier. Those in charge of the 
arms were to make a show of resistance ; but they were 
to be at a lonely place within the French frontier, near 
the Belgian village of Erisquonstous, in the middle of the 
night, where the column of 1100 propagandists was to 
meet them, take possession of the arms, and use them in 
committing an act of war on a neighbouring state. But 
Belgium had no revolutionary sympathies. It was satis- 
fied with the government it enjoyed, and the practical 
freedom it had gained. Partly of Flemish descent, the 
Belgians had too much cool sense to desire disturbance 
for disturbance' sake. They had only been rousect in 
1830 by great aggravation. The Walloons, though more 
allied in language to their French neighbours, had no de- 
sire to be imited with them, and were too sensible of the 
real advantages of the absence of police spies, and the 
freedom of locomotion in their own country, to wish to 
change masters. For the propagandist column there was 
no sympathy, and they were ignominiously expelled. No- 
body in Belgium thought they had met with anything but 
what they deserved ; so they returned to Paris crest-fallen. 
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Nor was this affair on the Belgian frontier the only in- 
stance in which the Provisional Grovemment were power- 
less to prevent corps of armed propagandists collecting on 
the borders of France, and discharging themselves on neigh- 
bouring states. MM. Struvfe and Hecker were allowed to 
collect one at Strasbourg for the purpose of revolutioniz- 
ing Germany. They too were, however, expelled. Their 
attempt was made in the lake-district of Baden, and on 
the borders of the Black Forest; but troops of Hessians 
were waiting for them, and smote and slew them. The 
remainder retired to the confines of Switzerland in con- 
fusion, and were not in safety till they had crossed that 
frontier; which very few of them succeeded in doing. 

A corps of Poles, too, was formed for the purpose of 
helping that unfortunate country ; for the King of Prussia 
had made an appearance of reviving its nationality in 
the duchy of Posen. This corps was in great part com- 
posed of Frenchmen, with the addition of " ski " to 
the end of their names. They were allowed at first 
to pass in small bodies, and were f&ted by the populace ; 
but being divid^ed, they could do no mischief. In the 
meantime, the Grerman and Polish inhabitants of the 
duchy came to blows ; the firiends of Poland began to be 
looked on with a jealous eye by the German population 
among whom they had to pass ; and they eventually re- 
turned to France without having effected anything. A 
body of men out of work at Lyons made a military on- 
slaught on Savoy, and having surprised Chambery, made 
themselves masters of it. But the population of Savoy, 
not appreciating their fraternal intentions, rose in arms and 
expelled them from their territory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE ELECTIONS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
TO THE INSURRECTION OF JUNE. 

\ The manifestation of the 17th of March had shown that 
\ the leaders of the clubs of Paris desired to assume the dic- 
tatorship of France. There were two modes of treating 
them — by force and conciliation. Many of them were sin- 
cere in their views. Thgyjho ught that the realization of 
\ their, jdflionarjL-ideas was necessary to the well-being of 
\ manki nd, and con siSereghtfacmHg lyeB llistified in tlStn^ any 
means^tocoqipeA th^adogtion for the benefit of the com- 
muni^.* It was thought prudent by Liamartine to pro- 
vide'an armed force within a reasonable distance of Paris, 
by means of which, were it to happen that the elements 
of disorder should prevail, the provisional government be 
overwhelmed and its members executed, that the army 
might restore tranquillity to Paris and to France, by re- 
conquering the streets of the capital fix)m the rabid mi- 
nority of red republicans. General Negrier commanded 
the army of the north on the confines of Belgium. He 
was beloved by his troops, who amounted to 26,000 

r * This is the precise principle on which the despot attempts to ameliorate 
the condition of his subjects. It is curious to observe throughout the identity 

- of principles and of practices existing between the purest despotism and the 
purest democracy — two forms of gOTemment nsuallj considered diametrically 
opposed to each other. 
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men. Orders were given him to be ready either to re- 
ceive the government at Lille, in case they should be driven 
from Paris, or to march on the capital on the first sxmimons. 
These orders were of course preserved an inviolable secret ; 
and they demonstrate conclusively that the republican 
provisional government were not, like Louis Philippe, in- 
clined to give up their authority without a struggle, for 
humanity's sake. This o£Sce Negrier undertook to per- 
form if need were. He could also have called to his aid 
the anny of the Rhine of 20,000 ; and there were 500,000 
national guards in the northern provinces, from whom he 
would have been able to receive some assistance. These 
forces were sufficient to have enabled him to rescue France 
from Paris. But though anxious to provide forces to re- 
conquer order if it was disturbed, Lamartine hoped to be 
able, by conciliating the chiefs of the party of disorder, to 
avoid the necessity. These men were, as has been said, 
many of them honest and enthusiastic. 

With thfyp. p.hipffl Ti amartine opened co niffiiipiVAtinnfl. 
He had had the power and the good fortune to have been 
of service to some of them ; and he contrived, partly by 
flattery, partly by his own enthusiasm, to conciliate them ; 
to imi>r ftft» "pon tfhftTP the n ecessity of order ; and to con- 
vince thft rn ^hftt hft h imflftlf . waf^ flinr ,f/p. in tiia^_pj;n?p^- 
sion of the republican faith, and that he had no desire 
to recall the eillcd foyal^fSffitty, as some of them seem 
to have suspected. By these means he succeeded in a 
great m easure in pr eventing political demonstrations. ' On 
a small scale, there were outbursts of discontent; but 
mainly between rival trades: as, for instance, between 
the tailors and slopsellers ; on which occasion an attempt 
was made by the tailors to break into and ravage the shops 
of their opponents : the journeymen bakers, too, were on 
the point of striking work and quarrelling with their 
masters. 
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These matters fell within the cognizance of the prefect 
of police. He had established a republican guard, both 
foot and horse, the latter mounted on the horses of 
the municipal guard. He had, too, with the consent of 
the minister of the interior, in place of the old sergents 
de ville, established a body of policemen, more resembling 
the police of London ; and also had accepted the services 
of the detectives of the former government. By these 
means tranquillity had been gradually restored in the 
streets; the barricades had been removed; the gas was 
again lighted ; and, upon ordinary occasions, Paris had 
very much resumed its wonted appearance. M. Sobrier, 
too, who had been originally appointed a colleague of 
Caussidi^re, but who had fallen sick, had, on his recovery, 
set himself up, nominally tmder his colleague's orders, but 
really independent ; had hired a house in the Rue de Rivoli, 
which he converted into a barrack for a guard of Monta- 
guards, and was in fact the head of the police in thatquarter. 
Eventually, by his vagaries, he frightened that fashicmable 
neighbourhood till it became too hot for him, and he was 
compelled to beat a retreat. In the meantime, these dis- 
orderly guards prevented disorder in others, and were, 
Lamartine says, of a certain use. 

The Poles, not content with the innumerable evils which 
turbulence and corruption have brought upon their own 
country ever since the democracy obtained the power 
of selling its throne to the highest bidder, in whatever 
state they are in exile, are always, it seems, ready to 
join in any disturbance. In Paris, they were members of 
all the democratic clubs. Among them there are all com- 
plexions of opinion ; all degrees of reasonableness, down 
to its vanishiiag point. It was a question of interest to 
them to know whether the new Republic was prepared to 
help them to regain their country. It was the pretence of 
each of the many parties among them that they, and they 
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only, represented their country. One evening a deputation 
of them found M. de Lamartine at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and requested an audience. They were divided 
into two groups ; one tolerably reasonable in their requests 
and language, the other much the reverse in both respects. 
An orator of the latter class addressed the Minister, tell- 
ing him that the Poles were more masters of Paris than 
the Ministry was; that they had 40,000 men in the 
Atdiera Nationcmx ready to join them on the morrow, to 
march on the Hdtel de Ville ; and that, if the Government 
would not yield to them, they were strong enough to upset 
and change it. 

Lamartine defied them to do anything of the sort, and 
the moderate party interfered. It was agreed that on the 
morrow they should have an audience at the H6tel de 
Ville ; but that they were not to bring a body of French- 
men with them, or they would be treated not as guests 
but as disturbers of the peace. On the morrow, accord- 
ingly, they arrived in a numerous body on the Place de 
Gr^ve. The reply of Lamartine was an important state 
paper to Europe. After paying them certain compliments, 
softening his reftisal by judicious flattery, speaking of the 
interest that France felt in Poland, and stating that the 
principle of the Bepublic was to provoke war with none, 
he observed, that those nations, who occupied what had 
been Poland, appeared to be in the convulsions of dissolu- 
tion ; that already the Duchy of Posen had been restored 
to them by Prussia ; and that the course of events appeared 
to be more favourable to them than the gaining often battles 
would have been. Li point of fact, he made it evident that 
France was not going to plunge herself into war with the 
rest of Europe on their account — a decision which was 
regarded by other nations with considerable satisfaction; 
for though the example of France had set the domestic 
states of half Europe in a blaze, yet a general war must 
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have greatly increased the evil ; and it was not without 
reason feared that democratic ambition would push France 
into such a position as should involve that necessity. 

The Irish, too, were about to follow the example. News- 
papers had been established in Ireland for the avowed 
object of preaching treason ; massacre and assassination 
were lauded as patriotic virtues, and instructions were 
given for loading soda-water bottles with nails and gun- 
powder, for the purpose of destroying the soldiers, Mr 
Smith O'Brien headed a deputation from Dublin to the 
revolutionary authorities in Paris, asking for arms and help 
to throw off the English yoke. Their cause was aided by 
the old grudge between France and England (which, it is 
to be hoped, has now died away), and by reli^ous sympa- 
thy. Fortunately for all parties the two causes of sympathy 
were not strong enough to make Lamartine fear popular 
indignation, and he rejected their suit ; but being much 
inconvenienced by their presence, he told them that he was 
happy to see them, thanked them for their sentiments, and 
made a few flourishes about French liberty, which meant 
nothing. He added, that he had already announced to 
Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium, that any nation 
which had internal disputes to arrange must settle them 
without French interference. He hoped justice might be 
done them (as indeed it very shortly was), but that France 
was at peace with the United Kingdom, and the Kepublic 
considered this peace so important to the whole human 
race, that France would do no act to break it ; and that 
to give up the cordial alliance between the entire coun- 
tries for one with a party only in the country would be dis- 
advantageous policy. He rendered it apparent to them 
that they had nothing to hope from French help ; and, in 
short, that they had committed high-treason to no purpose 
whatever. The crowd that were standing about cheered 
his speech, impressing on the Irish deputation that they 
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agreed in the sentiments of the orator, and they were 
fidn to be content. To make up for the disappointment, 
Lamartine asked them to dinner on the following day ; 
hut no conversation passed on the subject of their visit. 
How the Irish rebellion exploded and was ignominiously 
extinguished in a widow's cabbage-garden by fifty police- 
men, will be recounted subsequently. While Europe was 
witnessing a tragedy, Ireland was legitimately content 
with a farce. 

For some weeks Paris remained tolerably tranqtiil. 
The idle workpeople and children amused themselves 
with planting trees of liberty and other puerilities ; only 
occasionally attempting any grosser breach of decorum. 
Nevertheless, on one occasion, on the reception of some 
news un&vourable for Austria, Lamartine with difficulty 
prevented them firom going to insult the ambassador of 
that power.* 

France remained tranquil and expecting the coming 
elections. It was necessary that before the National As- 
sembly met, the National Guard shoidd have elected their 
officers, and should be equipped 'and disciplined enough to 
protect the Assembly from the violence which the clubs 
threatened, in case France should return men of anti- 
revolutionary tendencies. 

* A subject which excited some mirth at the time, was the correspondence 
between Lord Brougham and M. Cremieoz, the minister of justice. Lord 
Brougham fearing that democratic appropriativeness might interfere with his 
property at Cannes, applied to M. Cremieux for naturalization. That minister 
warned him, that in becoming a citizen of the French republic, he would cease 
to be an English peer. He replied, that he was aware he should lose the 
ri^ts of a British subject in France. M. Cremieux answered, that he would 
lose them in England too, if he were naturalized in France ; for France ao- 
eepted no half service. Lord Brougham was right and M. Cremieux was 
wrong ; the question was one of English law, not of French. No British sub- 
ject can by law put off his allegiance. His acceptance of French citizenship 
could have no effect of any sort in this country. However, Lord Brougham 
was laughed at : it was said that he wanted to make a figure in the New France. 
He, however, came over to England, and in the House of Peers vented his an< 
noyanoe with considerable acrimony. 
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The elections had been fixed originally for the begin- 
ning of April, but had been on this account put off till the 
27th. The Government dared not as yet call up the regu- 
lar troops, for fear that the National Guard, whose political 
opinions were not yet declared, should side against the sol- 
diers and with the populace. The nearer the elections came, 
the more turbulent became the rabble of the purlieus of 
Paris : they execrated whoever should depose them from 
their usurped sovereignty. The postponement of the elec- 
tions really was an advantage to the reactionary party ; for 
those who were not in principle anarchical — ^that is, the 
greater part of the French people — had thereby time to 
recover themselves from the astonishment into which the 
revolution of February had thrown them. Had the elections 
occurred earlier, and before this reaction had taken place, 
it is probable that the National Assembly would have been 
of a more republican character. The object sought by the 
clubs was what they called a democratic republic. 

It wanted still some weeks to the day fixed for the 
elections. Day by day rumours more or less alarming 
reached the authorities in Paris. There were two camps 
in the Gk>vemment itself, more or less hostile. With the 
moderate party Lamartine was the hero of the hour : he 
was applauded and almost worshipped in the streets ; while 
the clubs trusted in Louis Blanc, Albert, and Ledru BoUin. 
On the 14th of April, intelligence reached the Government 
that a manifestation of work-people from the Ateliers Na- 
tionaux would take place on the 16th, to enforce the post- 
ponement of the elections, and the continuance of the dic- 
tatorship of the Provisional Government. The National 
Guard had in the meantime been re-organized, but had not 
been called out; and it was doubtftil what might be its 
political predilections. Albert and Louis Blanc, at the 
sitting of the Government on that day, admitted that the 
manifestation would take place. It was known that it 
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was intended to expel Lamartme and the other moderates ; 
to instal Louis Blanc, Albert, and Ledru Kollin, with an 
addition from the leaders of the clubs as a committee of 
public safety. Lamartine endeavoured to persuade his 
colleagues of the extreme impolicy of such a course, and 
did his best to induce them to prevent the manifestation 
by their personal influence ; but, he says, that though his 
colleagues appeared sorry for the mischief, it seemed that 
they were either powerless or unwilling to prevent it. 

The only course that remained was to prepare for its 
reception. It was resolved to occupy the Hdtel de Ville 
with what defenders could be found, and to stand a siege^ 
Lamartine burned all the papers in his o£Sce which might, 
in case of his defeat, have compromised any one. He learned 
on the night of the 15th, that the clubs were sitting in per- 
manence, and that the other clubs, after purging the Provi- 
sional Government, were decided on extinguishing Blanqui 
and his club, of whom they entertained great jealousy ; 
nevertheless, Blanqui appeared to join in the conspiracy 
against the government. In the morning masses began 
to assemble in the Champs de Mars. Lamartine was 
waiting for more precise information, when M. Ledru Eol- 
lin came to see him, who had learned that the clubs had 
placed his name on the list of their intended committee of 
public safety, though he repudiated all connexion with 
them« 

It was agreed that Lamartine should throw himself into 
the Hdtel de Ville with such battalions of the Garde Mo- 
bile as he could get, while Ledru RoUin should cause the 
rappel to be beaten in the streets for the National Guard ; 
if they answered to the call, the insurgents would be 
between their fire and that of the H6tel de Ville ; if they 
had not, Lamartine must have perished at his post. The 
resolution was at once acted on. Lamartine went in search 
of General Duvivier, whom he found without cartridges ; 
VOL. I. G 
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which had to be procured from the Tuileries. Greneral 
Changamier, who had been named ambassador at Berlin, 
also offered his services at the H6tel de Ville, and with- 
drew the battalions of the Garde Mobile within the rails 
and into the chateau. Lamartine said if he would engage 
to hold the building for three hours, that he would answer 
for the arrival of the National Guard. Changamier re- 
plied he would pledge himself to hold it for seven hours. 
But the rappel was not heard. It is said that after La- 
martine had left the Tuileries, counter orders were given 
by some one. However, M. Marrast, who had occupied 
the post of mayor of Paris since the acceptance of the 
ministry of finances by Gamier Pagfes, ordered the rappel 
to be beaten ; and beaten it was from one end of Paris to 
the other. A column of National Guards volunteering to 
defend the government arrived, with Chateau Kenaud at 
its head. Lamartine harangued them on the present posi- 
tion of affairs, and spoke confidently of the unity of the 
Provisional Government — a unity which existed more in 
his own imagination than in reality. 

After finishing his speech, he looked out of a window 
and perceived in the distance the head of the column 
of insurgents from the Champs de Mars, advancing 
down the quays. On the way, they had exchanged in- 
sults with a body of National Guards tmder General de 
Courtais, beneath the walls of the Louvre, who followed 
•them ; but without coming to blows. They were on the 
point of arriving at the Hdtel de Ville, when a mass of 
30,000 or 40,000 National Guards from the other side of 
the Seine appeared at the end of the Pont St Michel, 
and, seeing the danger, rushed across the bridge, which 
was too narrow to allow them to cross with sufficient 
rapidity. They debouched on the quay, and rushing on, 
filled the Place de Gr^ve, shouting " Vive la Republique," 
" Vive le Gouvemement :" they occupied the whole place, 
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80 that the column of insurgents were unable to enter it. 
The whole respectable part of the inhabitants of Paris flew 
also to the rescue, and a forest of bayonets defended the 
government. The example of the 10th of April in Lon- 
don had influenced Paris : the defeat of the projected 
chartist demonstration by a union of all classes, who were 
enrolled together to preserve order, and the magical efiect 
of the batons of the special constables, had taught Europe 
the lesson that the people can wholly defeat the rabble if 
they have the sense and the courage to try. 

The insurrection thus taken in a trap, and enclosed be- 
tw^n two opposing forces, was extinguished without any 
hostile collision. After a time a deputation was admitted 
from the insurgents, who made some pretence of bringing 
a contribution collected for the benefit of their country.* 
While Lamartine was busied in writing, the deputation 
from the insurgents was received by some of the under- 
lings of the office ; who, being no longer in fear of them, 
and not then finding it their interest to flatter them, ex- 
pressed their own opinions in language more curt than 
courteous. At this moment, MM. Louis Blanc and Al- 
bert, who had been mysteriously absent all day, and who 
are not unreasonably suspected of having themselves in- 
stigated the insurrection, came in and spoke bitterly of 
the unpleasant truths that had been told to what they 
chose to miscall "the people;" they murmured against 
the beating of the rappel, and the repression of a popular 
manifestation by armed force. Lamartine, who overheard 
the nature of tiieir griefs, rose, threw down his pen, and 

* The pretence on which the meeting in the Champs de Man had been ori- 
ginaUj got together, had been to elect officers for the National Qnard ; and as 
it was altogether muuccessftil in its attempt to overturn the government, cer- 
tain of the firiends of conspiracy and political tnmnlt, M. Caussidi^e the pre- 
fect of police among them, have seen fit to deny the intention altogether. No 
doubt he had the fullest opportunity of knowing their designs, which appear 
to have had his approvaL 
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delivered a lecture to them, whicli no doubt made them 
wonder how one who had so lately had nought but honied 
words for the turbulent, could, now that he felt secure in 
the known disposition of the anned citizens, administer 
such bitter though well-deserved reproof. 

Paris was on the following day divided into two camps 
— the party of order and the party of disorder ; or in other 
words, the revolutionary party and the reactionary party : 
the one intent on the " democratic and social republic," 
another form of expression for anarchy ; the other intent on 
keeping their property. There had been hitherto, since Feb- 
ruary, only one party, that of disorder, which had ever dared 
to show its head ; but the classes who had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by disturbance, had discovered that 
they were not only more numerous but better organized, 
better disciplined, and altogether more powerful than those 
who had on the 24th of February won anarchy on the bar- 
ricades ; and though no serious disorder menaced public 
tranquillity, mutual insults passed between the parties in 
the streets. 

It is only wonderful that the insurgents ever ventured 
to make the demonstration they did. Butchers, bakers, 
grocers, and shoemakers do not follow trades which give 
military tastes or experience : haberdashers and saddlers 
are awkward in harness; and muskets are disagreeable 
weapons either in one's own hands or in an opponent's. 
The conduct and tyranny of the rabble must have been 
unbearable indeed, before the hourgeoisie could have been 
induced to dispute their authority ; but now that it could 
be done with impunity, it would be much more convenient 
to bring up regular soldiers whose business was fighting, 
to keep the disorderly quiet Hence the National Guard 
made no objection, but rather were glad, when the gov- 
ernment resolved to call up some troops. By way of an 
excuse, however, it was thought necessary to have a grand 
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review ; and also, for the purpose of encouraging the Na- 
tional Guard, it was thought good to present them with 
their colours. Accordingly, on the 20th, the members of 
the government placed themselves on a platform erected 
at the triumphal arch at the Barrifere de TEtoile. The 
military procession began at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and it was calculated that 400,000 men had passed in 
review before night ; and there were some who had to be 
reviewed on the following day in the Place Venddme. 

All the regiments of the line, infantry, artillery, and cav- 
alry in the neighbourhood of Paris were present ; and hav- 
ing been re-admitted into the capital as French citizens, 
they remained there to protect it as soldiers. Having been 
called up to take part in a show of military, their presence 
does not appear to have ^ven any umbrage to the popu- 
lace, or else the turbulent were for the present so far cowed 
as not to dare to give vent to their ill humour ; but it is 
not improbable that the military spectacle occupied their 
minds with visions of foreign conquest and glory, and that 
thus amused, their natural levity caused them for the mo- 
ment to forget or to lay aside the annoyance which the 
defeat of the insurrection of the 16th had caused. 

Easter day had been fixed for the elections : it fell on 
the 23d day of April. The suffirage was universal, and 
the votes were taken by ballot. Lamartine was elected 
for ten different places, and he was at the head of the poll 
in the department of the Seine, in which Paris it situated. 
He was at that moment one of the most popular persons 
not only in France but in Europe. It was thought, and 
thought justly, that it was he who had prevented both in- 
ternal tumult and external aggression. He was treyated by 
the people with more than royal honour, and had he desired 
to possess himself of dictatorship, there is very little doubt 
he might have done so ; and perhaps with advantage to 
his country : but for himself he has certainly taken the 
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wiser part, preferring private life to public exaltation. 
When recognised at the opera, he was greeted as if he were 
a monarch, and when met in the streets, the people bestow- 
ed on him extempore ovations. They have since very un- 
gratefully forgotten the enormous services he really ren- 
dered to his country, and have covered him with imde- 
served obloquy. Yet the flattery which he at one time 
lavished on the populace for virtues which they had not, 
was not unaptly rewarded by oblivion of the virtues which 
he had. His position on the poll in Paris was indicative 
of the opinions of the country ; which returned a majority 
of representatives of moderate and even reactionary views. 
There waa no doubt of the disgust of the people for the 
humiliating dictatorship which had been exercised over 
them by the most worthless and turbulent. The clubs, 
on their side, threatened to throV the reactionary chamber 
of national representatives into the Seine ; but being, 
even in Paris, clearly in a minority, the threat was not 
accomplished. 

When the results of the elections became known, the 
mob flew to arms in Nantes, Amiens, Marseilles, and 
Eouen. In the latter place the insurrection was not 
quelled under two days hard fighting, and a liberal use of 
grape shot and musketry by the national guard and the 
troops. The clubs of Paris were greatly incensed by the 
news ; and great fears were entertained of an outbreak, 
as they declared that it was treachery on the part of the 
hourgeoiate to murder the people. What they thought it 
would be for the rabble to murder the hourgeoisie and upset 
the results of their pet nostrum universal sufirage and vote 
by ballot, does not appear : nevertheless, the lesson they 
had been taught on the 16th prevented them firom stirring. 

Meanwhile the provisional government sought, by abol- 
ishing the octroi at the gates and reducing the duty on salt, 
to show that aa it was the duty, so it was the intention of 
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the government to watch over the work-people and attend 
to their interests, without paying any attention to their be- 
haviour. Notwithstanding threats of violence and tumult, 
the Assembly met, as had been previously arranged, on the 
4th of May. Universal sufirage had had a very diflferent 
cfiect from what its advocates had hoped. The greater part 
of the population of France is agricultural ; and agricultural 
populations are, for some reason, almost invariably conser- 
vative in their tendencies ; the consequence was that, ex- 
cluded from the franchise, their. influence had been but 
little felt under the monarchy, but was now powerful 
under the republic. The mad theories of the communists 
and socialists, the schemes for abolishing property and 
family, and other vagaries (which were subsequently ex- 
tinguished amidst universal laughter at the Thd^tre du 
Vaudeville, by that very humorous though somewhat in- 
delicate and profane production, " LaproprUU c^est le vol)/^ 
had frightened the bourgeois class into conservatism or 
reaction ; for when their own interests and properties are 
obviously touched, probably no other class is so selfish. 
Besides, to these elements may be added the common 
sense of the country, which the threats and behaviour of 
the sovereign rabble had brought to the side of order and 
restraint. These causes, together with the parties of 
the several pretenders to the throne, more or less in the 
background, Legitimist, Orleanist, and Napoleonist, had, 
even in the capital and the great towns, returned a majority 
of very moderate men. 

The laughter of Europe had been excited by some very 
absurd regulations as to the costume to be adopted by the 
deputies : they were to appear in some wonderful white 
waistcoat turned up with blue. This was the doing of 
the Minister of the Interior ; but the subject had been made 
too ridiculous in the eyes of all men, and no republican 
waistcoats were to be seen : even the Government were 
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ashamed of theirs, and buttoned their coats, so that no one 
knew whether they had followed their own ordinance or 
not : M. Caussidi^re declares he had ; but de non appa- 
renttbus et non extsientibua eadem est ratio. On the other 
hand, the cross of the legion of honour — ^a decoration which, 
in common with all others, had been proscribed by the re- 
publican sages — was everywhere visible.* 

Only about two-thirds of the returns to the Assembly 
had been received, but nevertheless it was opened. The 
Provisional Government had arranged beforehand the seat 
that each deputy was to occupy. Caussidifere desired to 
have placed a hundred of the republican guard at theCham^ 
ber for its defence ; but Oeneral Courtais refused, saying, 
that the National Guard had claimed the honour exclu- 
sively. It is not impossible that the prefect of police, whose 
hankering after conspiracies was well known, was not alto- 
gether trusted by the moderate part of the government 

* This disregard of a pnVlie ordinanoe bj the members of the assembly be- 
cause of its follj, and the independent exercise of private judgment in the 
colour of their waistcoats, was perhaps one of the most fitroorable symptoms 
that had yet appeared. Most continental nations are so used to ridicolous 
regulations and interference, that they obey almost mechanically any orders 
of this minute nature. Generally speaking, if an inhabitant of the continent 
is required not to smoke in the streets, it never occurs to him that it is an 
interference with his personal liberty ; if he is not allowed to go into the wa- 
ter without first arraying himself in curious nether garments of unbleached 
linen, if he is not allowed to carry out of the sea a bucket of salt water, or if 
he is obliged to apply to the police for permission to go twenty miles, it 
never seems to him any restraint on his freedom of action. He has got some 
wonderftUly complete constitution on a piece of paper or parchment somewhere, 
and he is quite satisfied that he is a free man. Of course this state of things is of 
no consequence to any one else as long as he is happy under the delusion ; but 
so long as the delusion lasts, he has no idea of freedom. Hence the rebellion 
of the common sense of the deputies against the ridiculous orders of M. Ledm 
Bollin, may be looked on as a S3rmptom that at least they among their country- 
men were able to look on such fooleries with contempt Parliament is in 
this country omnipotent, it is said ; but it may be much doubted whether it 
would prescribe any particular dress to any class of civilians with any chance 
of being obe3red. Certainly it abolished hair-powder, though unintentionally ; 
but it has not succeeded in converting the highlandmen to breeches, which it 
did once upon a time attempt to do. 
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As the members of the Provisional Government walked 
in a body to the chamber, they were saluted with cries of 
" Vive la K^publique," " Vive Lamartine," and a few of 
^* Vive le Gouvemement Provisoire." The eldest person 
present was put in the chair : Dupont de TEure mounted 
the tribune, and was hailed by cries of " Vive la R^pub- 
lique." He spoke shortly, but to the point " Citizens," 
said he, " the Provisional Government bows down before 
the nation, and renders homage to sovereign power, with 
which you alone are invested. At length the moment has 
come for Government to deposit in your hands the unlimit- 
ed power with which the revolution clothed it. You know 
whether with us this dictatorship has been aught else than 
a moral power, exercised in the midst of the difficult cir- 
cumstances through which the nation has passed. Vive 
la R^publique," the old man concluded. The Assembly 
took up the cry, and cheered the speaker ; and for the next 
three days they were occupied with verifying the returns, 
and in electing a president : their choice fell on M. Buchez. 

On the 7th the Chamber was opened for discussion. At 
the request of Dupont de I'Eure, Lamartine addressed them. 
He recapitulated the events of the revolution, the difficul- 
ties of the Government. They had passed through two 
months of crisis, without proscription or imprisonments, and 
without a drop of blood being shed in Paris for which they 
were to blame ; they could descend from their power with- 
out any one being able to say, " What have you done 
with a single citizen?" They had secured the indepen- 
dence of the Assembly by organizing and arming the na- 
tional guard. The work of the Provisional Government 
was done, that of the Assembly was beginning. To the 
Assembly the Qt)vemment restored the powers which had 
been confided to them, and only desired to descend again 
into the rank of private citizens. 

The orator was applauded, and each minister in turn 
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rendered an account of his charge. Lamartine was again 
called on to address them on foreign affairs. He described 
the isolated condition in which he imagined France to have 
existed under the Monarchy. The Republic had only two 
courses : either to explode against all thrones and all the 
countries of the continent, to tear up the map of Europe, 
and deluge the world with blood ; or else to declare peace 
and fraternity to all peoples, to respect their institutions 
and their possessions, and to establish the triumph of de- 
mocracy by example. This last had been the policy 
adopted, and it had been eminently successftd. " Italy 
was moved ; Sicily insurgent ; at Naples a constitution 
had been granted; the Pope had become the great re- 
former ; Tuscany, Parma, and Modena were following the 
example." (But he omitted to mention that most of these 
events preceded the revolution of February.) " Lombardy 
had driven out the Austrians, and Piedmont was ruled by 
a liberal king on the other side of the Alps ; revolution 
had broken out at Vienna on the 14th of March ; Bohemia 
and Hungary were in commotion ; the democratic reign 
had been a few days later established at Berlin ; the Polish 
nationality had been recognised in Posen ; liberty of the 
press had been granted in Wurtemberg and in Baden ; the 
king of Bavaria had abdicated ; all the smaller states of 
Germany were more or less revolutionized, and a Grerman 
parliament was about to be called at Frankfort. He wished 
for no clearer proof of the divine origin of democracy, and 
of its triumph in Europe being as rapid as in Paris, 
than that the Republic had at once understood and accepted 
this pacific policy. France in her system of allies included 
Switzerland, Italy, and the emancipated people of Ger- 
many, and would march at the head of eighty-eight mil- 
lions of confederates and friends. What victory could 
have been worth such a confederation to the Republic, which 
has been won without having cost the life of a man, and 
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cemented by the conviction of their disinterestedness? 
France, on the fall of Royally, had risen from its abase- 
ment, as an overloaded vessel is at once relieved when she 
is lightened. Such was the actual exterior situation of 
France : its happiness, its glory, belonged alone to the Re- 
public ; the Government accepted only the responsibility, 
and should ever congratulate itself that it had appeared 
before the representatives of the country, offering it peace, 
assuring it of greatness, of hands full of alliances, and pure 
of human blood." A speech which, though not altogether 
true, was pacific, and was accepted as such by the As- 
sembly. 

Between the resignation of the Provisional Government 
and the appointment of a permanent one, a period of in- 
terregnum necessarily elapsed ; and during this period it 
was essential that there should be some established execu- 
tive authority. Of the Assembly of nine hundred which 
had been returned, between five and six hundred were de- 
cidedly moderates, the rest approaching to ultra opinions ; 
the latter were in a minority, but a minority sufficiently 
great to be very troublesome if offended : especially if 
backed by the turbulent spirits of the capitaL The moder- 
ates were anxious to invest M. de Lamartine with a dicta- 
torial authority ; a trust to which his conduct of the revo- 
lution had fairly entitled him. But he saw difficulties in 
his way ; perhaps more than really existed. He consid- 
ered that if, at the dictation of the majority of the Assem- 
bly, he accepted office, he would have either to reject or 
retain the elements, more revolutionary than himself, that 
had hitherto formed part of the Government. If at the de- 
sire of the majority he rejected them, it would be a direct 
insult to the turbulent of the metropolis, and to the fifty 
thousand workmen of the ateliers natumaux^ who had been 
wrought up to visions of madness by the impracticable 
theories which had emanated from the Luxembourg ; and 
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these would at once rise tip in hostility to him and to the 
Assembly. True, the provinces, and even the capital, on 
a poll of the adult male inhabitants, had returned a con- 
servative majority ; true, the people had shown themselves 
conservative ; but they were clearly not republican : the 
republicans were not conservative but disorderly, and in a 
minority. In causing them to rebel, it was clear that the 
majority would put them down, and punish them ; and 
thus certainly make an end of the Republic. It was only 
by tempering the one party with the other, by mixing 
with conservative prudence a little democratic ardour, by 
controlling the passions of the latter with the weight of 
the former, by conciliating and compromising, that he 
hoped to bring about a unity of purpose — ^the common pur- 
pose being true patriotism — and that the passions of party 
strife and the struggles of interests and classes should be 
swallowed up in the one absorbing passion, the love of 
country. On the other hand, if he retained as ministers 
the ultras of the Provisional Government, on the implied 
exclusion of whom he had been alone intrusted with 
power, he would forfeit the confidence of the majority of 
the French people and of the Assembly, who were desirous 
of confiding their welfare to his hands. He thought that 
M. Ledru RoUin, though rash in his words, was not so in 
his acts ; and he knew him to be trusted by the Reds. He 
hoped, that if Ledru RoUin was in the Government, it would 
be a sufficient guarantee of its republican dispositions to pre- 
vent the forfeiture of the confidence of the extremes, while 
the majority would retain that of the moderates. 

He seems to have regarded the Republic as a kind of 
divinity that on no account should be destroyed ; as a sum- 
mam bonum^ the benefit of which the people would ap- 
preciate in time ; and that even though the majority of 
them were averse to a Republic, it were better to coax them 
into it than to allow them to choose a form of government 
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they liked better. Now if there be one republican principle 
more clear than another, it is the absolute dominion of 
a majority of a people ; and yet here was the head of repub- 
lican Europe conspiring to cheat the majority out of their 
deliberately expressed opinion, while the rabble of Paris, 
the fitg-end of republican Europe, was prepared to oppose 
that opinion by force. It is curious to mark the inconsist- 
encies to which prejudice will lead men, in other respects 
of the highest talents. The Assembly was with difficulty 
brought over to this view. The representatives from the 
provinces did not, Lamartine thinks, sufficiently consider 
the opinions of the mob of the capital. 

Eventually an executive commission of five was ap- 
pointed. Lamartine had refused to hold office in any gov- 
ernment of which Ledru Rollin was not a member, for the 
above reasons : a declaration which produced a sudden de- 
cline in his popularity ; and he was named only fourth on 
the list. The commission consisted of Arago, Gamier 
Pag^, Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru Bollin. Lamartine 
says that he felt that his popularity would be lost in the 
gulf: but that it was necessary to preserve the Republic. 
He was quite mistaken. Had he accepted, as a true citizen 
ought, the duty which his country required of him — a re- 
sponsibility from which it is a sort of cowardice to shrink — 
the Republic could not have perished more completely than 
it bas done. The representatives of the people were ob- 
liged to resort to arms for the purpose of destroying the 
factions in the streets of Paris, within six weeks of his 
declining the dictatorship. Even if he had led the 
people to victory against the rabble, had he been in- 
trusted with the sovereign power, it was a duty from 
which he had no right to shrink. Himself he knew, but 
his successor he knew not. Some head to the majority 
was eventually necessary. He knew that he himself was 
not disposed to misuse the trust ; if he refused to accept 
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the task, another must be found who would, and who might 
use it not for the people's advantage but for his own. At 
the same time, though it was a mistake on M. de Lamar- 
tine's part as to what was his duty, it was a mistake which 
arose from motives the most amiable ; and few men would 
have had philosophy enough to have refused power under 
whatever diflSculties : for power has to most minds a mys- 
terious charm. Most men know that they lead very much 
happier lives in a private than in a public sphere, yet 
there are few who do not desire eminence and power, 
though their greatness brings but anxieties and trouble. 

This conciliatory executive commission was elected by 
the Assembly on the 10th of May. On the 15th, the " con- 
ciliated" mob broke into the chamber, insulted the depu- 
ties, turned them out, proclaimed a provisional govern- 
ment, and then marched to the Hdtel de Ville, where they 
were installed with due revolutionary solemnity. On the 
10th of May, the representative Wolowski presented a 
petition to the Assembly from the Poles, requesting the 
help of the French republic. The discussion upon this 
subject was postponed to the 15th. On the same day, M. 
Daragon asked the Government to give him a day to call 
the attention of the house to the subject of Italy, a subject 
which was also put off till the 15th ; Lamartine mean- 
while protesting against any immediate intervention. Po- 
land was always a popular cry in Paris. On this peg it 
is easy for the discontented to hang an insurrection ; and 
the discontented were numerous. There had been a f6te 
intended for Sunday the 14th : a review of military and 
of the populace ; but the deputies of the workmen to the 
commission at the Luxembourg announced their intention 
of absenting themselves, because, on the 10th of May, the 
Assembly had refused to appoint Louis Blanc minister of 
work and progress. The committee of the political pris- 
oners also declined to attend, lest it should be considered 
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as an adhesion to whatever had been done politically or 
socially since February. On the 13th, a meeting was held 
on the Place de la Bastille, to sign a petition in favour of 
Poland. There were there clubs, Poles, workmen dele- 
gates from the Luxembourg, pupils of the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and National Guards. The whole body marched 
with a petition to the chamber, and very nearly came to 
blows with the first legion of National Guards. 

The aspect of Paris was so menacing that it was thought 
fit to postpone the f6te from the morrow (the 14th) to the 
following Sunday (the 21st) ; which waa accordingly done by 
an order of the day addressed by General Courtais to the * 
National Guard. This postponement of the f§te was also 
resented by the populace, who assembled at the Minis- 
try of the Interior. M. Recurt, the new Minister, ofiered 
four gratuitous performances at the great theatres instead ; 
but they were not content with the suggestion : they even 
maltreated M. Flocon ; for, under such circumstances, their 
wrath is not discriminating. He then offered them a re- 
view for Tuesday, to be followed by a general fraterniza- 
tion. This was not at all satisfactory ; and on that evening 
another manifestation in favour of Poland was arranged for 
the morrow. A good many persons imagined it was only 
intended for what it professed to be ; many joined it be- 
cause they had nothing better to do; many because it 
gave a chance of a disturbance, and they, not being satis- 
fied with the representatives that France had returned, 
hoped to dictate to them. But a conspiracy to overturn 
the Government and dismiss the Assembly waa confined to 
a few of the old conspirators ; who took care to be pre- 
sent, and to give a direction to the proceedings. 

The President of the Assembly applied to M. Caussidifere 
to provide that the procession shoidd not reach the Assem- 
bly ; but that functionary — either because he waa impli- 
cated in the plot or that he had really sprained his leg and 
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was unable to move — ^made a pretext of illness and would 
not do anything. 

General Courtais was then charged with the task of 
guarding the Assembly, with orders not to allow the crowd 
to cross the bridge or to approach the Chamber. It is 
utterly unintelligible why he did not obey this order ; for no 
suspicion of complicity attaches to him. The sitting of 
the Assembly began at midday. Lamartine and Ledru 
BoUin were present ; the other members of the executive 
commission were in permanence at the Luxembourg. 
General Courtais, who seems to have lost his head, in- 
stead of preventing the disorderly mass from crossing the 
river, opened them a path to defile between his troops, and 
they got close to the rails of the building where the Assem- 
bly were sitting. By accident, a musket belonging to one 
of the Garde Mobile, who were inside the rails, went off. 
The populace then cried that they were about to be assassi- 
nated. General Courtais made the Garde Mobile drop 
their ramrods into their muskets to show that they were 
not generally loaded ; whereupon the mob climbed over 
the rails, opened the gate, rushed in in a body, expelled 
the deputies, and proclaimed a Provisional Government, at 
the instigation of Barb^ ; meanwhile Louis Blanc and 
Albert had shown themselves on a balcony to the rabble, 
with their arms twined round each other, and with a flag 
thrown over them : to the admiration of all beholders. The 
populace, it is fair to say, put Louis Blanc into the govern- 
ment, and carried him off against his will ; they also put 
Ledru Eollin's name in their list without any consent of 
his. They declared the Assembly dissolved, and extorted, 
under the threat of instant death, an order from the Presi- 
dent to prevent the beating of the rappel. Orders to beat 
it were, nevertheless, sent by trusty persons. 

Meanwhile, Lamartine and Ledru Rollin, separated fit)m 
each other, were forced into hiding-places ; and General 
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Courtais, much ashamed of himself, was wandering about 
separated fix)m his soldiers. It was an anxious moment. 
If the Provisional Government got fairly established at the 
Hdtel de Ville, whither they had gone, all would be at sea 
again. Meanwhile, the National Guards in the neighbour- 
hood resolved to act without orders ; and, meeting Cour- 
tais, tore off his epaulets and threw them in his face, and 
arrested him as an accomplice in the insurrection. They 
then cleared the Chamber, and kept the populace out ; with 
the assistance of the Garde Mobile, who again ran to arms, 
as soon as there appeared a chance of a fight. At the 
suggestion of Lamartine, the deputies reassembled, and 
resolved that the Government should march on the Hdtel 
de Ville, and arrest the pseudo-provisional government 
before it could fortify itself. Lamartine and Ledru RoUin, 
the only members present, put themselves at the head of 
the troops ; sending orders to Bedeau to take command of 
all the troops in Paris. When they got to the comer of 
the Place de Grdve, they found the Hdtel de Ville already 
occupied by the insurgents ; who, however, were utterly 
unprepared for this prompt action on the part of the Assem- 
bly, which they had two hours before declared dissolved. 
They found and arrested the pseudo-government, consist- 
ing of Barb^s, an old conspirator, lately elected colonel of 
the national guard in one of the democratic quarters of 
the capital ; Louis Blanc and Albert, members of the for- 
mer Provisional Government ; Blanqui, the great competi- 
tor of Barb^s in mob favour (they mutually hated and 
execrated each other), Baspail, Huber, Sobrier, Proud- 
hon, Pierre Leroux, and Cabet : most of them orators of 
the clubs, or visionary speculators and propounders of Uto- 
pian impossibilities. All of those present were, by the 
orders of Lamartine and Ledru RoUin, arrested and carried 
to Vincennes to prison. Their triumph and dictatorship 
had lasted two hours : it was the result of an insurrection 
VOL. I. H 
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of the rabble of Paris against the people. The people had 
learned their powers and refused to submit to this tyranny, 
and, without difficulty or bloodshed, at once put it down. 
The conduct of the prefect of police was such as to give 
rise to grave suspicions that he was implicated in the con- 
spiracy ; and he does not deny that he thinks that reac- 
tionaries ought to be intimidated by the urban populace. 
This opinion, unreasonable in a citizen, was intolerable in 
the head of the police ; and it was resolved to require him to 
resign, which he did. His republican guard was dissolved, 
but was re-established as the Parisian guard. With the 
Montagnards there was more difficulty: they fortified 
themselves in the prefecture of police, and threatened re- 
sistance to General Bedeau, who demanded their surren- 
der. The National Guard were greatly angered because of 
their supposed complicity in the insurrection, and threat- 
ened an instant onslaught ; but MM. Lamartine and Caus- 
sidifere managed to soothe their ruffled tempers ; and on the 
morrow the montagnards were relieved as the guard of the 
prefecture, as a matter of course, by a corps of the National 
Guard, and were dismissed with a small gratuity each. 
This dismissal was a fault of the Government. These men 
were very disorderly rogues ; but while in power they had 
kept Paris clear of rogues in an admirable manner. When 
they were turned off, they must have recourse to their only 
means of living, robbery and theft ; and many of them 
led the mob, in the following month, against the troops. 
The most disorderly of them should have been drafted 
in small bodies into the different armies at a distance from 
the capital, and the best of them have been engaged 
as policemen. Had they been thus employed, they would 
have been kept out of the necessity of disturbance on their 
own account, and would have proved, as they had shown 
themselves to be, one of the most efficient bodies for the 
legitimate duties of police. 
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Eleven vacancies in the Assembly had to be filled In the 
department of the Seine, on acconnt of double returns. 
These elections produced fresh uneasiness in Paris. Eighth 
on the list, stood Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ; and among 
the names mentioned as candidates was that of Prince de 
Joinville, the most popular of the Orleans princes. The 
executive commission appears to have been more afraid of 
the latter than of the former ; and to prevent the disagree- 
able circumstance of France returning him to the Assembly 
as one of her representatives, they thought themselves 
justified in declaring the whole Orleans family incapable 
of serving France in any capacity. Really one does not 
see on what republican principle they had any right to 
prevent France choosing whom she liked. 

Louis Napoleon, on the first proclamation of the Repub- 
lic, had at once offered his services ; but was by the Pro- 
visional Government requested to withdraw, as his great 
name might trouble the republic. On the 10th of April, he 
was in London, and served in St James's churchyard as a 
special constable, under the orders of Lord de Grey. Two 
Bonapartes had been elected members for Corsica, and three 
sat in the Assembly ; but, as the next heir of the Emperor, 
Louis Napoleon caused them much uneasiness. The name 
of the first Napoleon was still dear to France. His glo- 
ries were the pride, though his ambition had been the bane 
of the country ; but the glories were remembered, and the 
bane was forgotten. The internal administration was car- 
ried on upon his system, and the laws were administered 
imder his code, almost in his name. It had come to pass 
that he was the last great monarch of France. The evils he 
had caused were forgotten, the good and the glory were re- 
membered. His nephew represented to the bulk of France 
the principle of legitimacy. The hereditary principle ap- 
pears 80 strongly implanted in man's nature, lliat it cannot 
have been put there but for good purpose. The Bourbon 
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race were forgotten as the descendants of heroes ; but the 
glories of the Bonapartes were fresh in the recollection of 
all. It was precisely the feeling which for ages produced 
loyalty to the one that was now the cause of danger from 
the other. Already mobs had gone about the Boulevard 
crying Vive VEmpereur, The name of Bonaparte was not 
unpopular with the bourgeoisie; it was a guarantee of 
united and strong government to all. On his election^ 
Louis Napoleon wrote to the President of the Assembly : 
a phrase in his letter gave considerable ofience. Some 
days before, Lamartine had proposed his exclusion from 
the Assembly and the country ; but, as it appeared he 
was no way implicated in the seditious cries, they voted 
his admission by a large majority. The phrase which 
gave umbrage was : " If the country imposes duties upon 
me, I shall know how to fdlfil them." It was received on 
the 15th of June, and in their indignation the Aasembly 
very nearly expelled him. However, by a subsequent 
letter^ dated the 15th, he restored confidence, by saying 
he would resign rather than be a cause of tumult. 

But the real difficulties of the government arose from a 
different cause. The National Assembly bore with impa- 
tience the expense of the Ateliers Nationaux : it was enough 
to submit to the factious spirit of those bodies ; but it was 
too much to pay them for keeping on foot an organized 
insurrection, ever ready to break out and deluge the capi- 
tal in blood. The executive commission had been desirous 
of finding means gradually to lessen the numbers receiv- 
ing wages ; and on the 12th of May, it was resolved to 
close the lists. The commission foresaw that if the Ateliers 
were at once abolished, it would produce a rebellion in 
Paris ; and they hoped, first, by preventing any more be- 
ing inscribed, and then by setting them to task-work, that 
they should gradually get the numbers reduced. Unfor- 
tunately the work was paid at so a high a rate that a 
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workman could live in riot for a week on a single day's 
gain. The Assembly, weary of seeing the public purse 
drained by these idle and riotous profligates, were impa- 
tient of the slow degrees by which the Government thought 
it prudent to act; so they set them, and Emile Thomas their 
chief, at defiance. They sent him off on some excuse to 
Bordeaux, and had him arrested and kept out of the way. 
A severe enactment was passed by a great majority of 
the Assembly against riotous assemblages. The heats and 
tumults, however, continued increasing ; but the final out- 
break was not expected before the 14th of July, the anni- 
versary of the taldng of the Bastille ; on which day it was 
intended to hold a meeting of the Ateliers Natianaux and 
begin the fight But the Assembly would not wait ; they 
ordered all the workmen between eighteen and twenty-five 
years old, and unmarried, to be drafted into the army, or 
to be discharged; and they were breaking them up so 
rapidly, that if the workmen wanted to fight it was evi- 
dent that it must be done at once or not at all. Louis 
Blanc shared the hostility of the Assembly, for to him and 
his workman's commission were attributed the Ateliers Na- 
tionaux ; though, in truth, he had had no hand in them : 
no doubt, however, his visions had added to their intracta- 
bility. General Cavaignac, who had been sent for from 
Africa, was on his arrival in Paris named Minister at 
War, and had command of the troops. He had held a 
council of war with Generals Lamoricik'e, Bedeau, and 
Toucher, and propounded to them his plan of action (which, 
by the way, Lamartine, not content with civil success, 
claims as his). This was not to treat, as hitherto, the 
insurrection as a street riot, but as a pitched battle, with 
a regular line of operations ; so that wherever the troops 
were brought into action they might be in such force as 
to make success certain : for in such affairs a check appears 
fatal to discipline. The insurgents had in consequence 
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full time to occupy their ground, raise their barricades, 
and fortify themselves in their position. Their line ran 
in a direction nearly north and south, through the centre 
of the old city of Paris ; all the east side was occupied 
by them, while the troops were mainly drawn up in the 
gardens of the Tniieries and in the Champs Elys^. Pre- 
parations for the conflict commenced on Thursday the 22d 
of June ; but it was noon of the following day ere the first 
shot was fired. It is said, that had the executive com- 
mission known what they were about, the heads of the in- 
surrection might have been all arrested in the mean time, 
for they were walking about all day, and at one time met 
in the Jardin des Plantes. 

The fighting on the 23d continued all day, with much 
slaughter, and little practical result. The Garde Mobile 
were sent in to lead the attack ; but as their loyalty was 
doubted, soldiers were behind them with loaded muskets, 
to fire on them, in case they attempted to go over to the 
enemy. It appeared, however, they had no predilections 
as to which side they fought on, and attacked the barricades 
with the utmost gallantry. But the extent of the insur- 
gent lines swallowed up the troops, so that, though great 
numbers were in Paris, there appeared to be a deficiency 
of them, and loud complaints were made against the in- 
efficiency of the executive commission. 

During the night the fighting ceased, and both parties 
were occupied in strengthening their positions. The As- 
sembly was sitting in permanence ; they were highly in- 
censed against the executive conmiission, and wished them 
to send in their resignations ; but the latter refused, saying 
it was cowardly to do so in the face of insurrection. The 
Assembly then formally deposed the commission, and ap- 
pointed Cavaignac dictator; to which arrangement the 
executive commission at once assented. The Greneral in- 
stantly ordered the National Guards to prevent assemblages 
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in the streets, and that no one should go out without a 
pass : any one going about, out of uniform, without per- 
mission, was walked home. In this manner many persons 
carrying ammunition to the insurgents were arrested. At 
noon, he sent a flag of truce with a proclamation, offering 
an amnesty to the rebels, at the suggestion of the ex- 
prefect Caussidifere; but it was unhesitatingly rejected. 
This latter personage, though he was not among the bar- 
ricades, was by many thought to be the head of the insur- 
rection. The troops of the insurgents were managed 
with great military skill, showing that persons of mili- 
tary knowledge must have had the command ; though no 
one knew who were their leaders. The objects they 
had in view were simple : " Incendie et PUlage^^ were in- 
scribed at least on one flag.* During the early part of the 
day, the fighting was mainly on the southern side of the 
river. The church of St Gervais and the bridges were 
carried with great slaughter, as well as the church of St 
Severin, and their great head-quarters the Pantheon ; and 
by four o'clock, the troops had conquered the whole of the 
south bank of the Seine. On the other side, a hot engage- 
ment was going on in the Faubourgs Poissonnifere and St 
Denis : these were carried with great loss at a late hour, 
whence the insurrection was forced back to its great strong- 
hold, the Clos St Lazare; which defied every effort of 
Gteneral Lamoricifere to take it on Saturday. 

An unfinished hospital served as a citadel, and several 
churches and public buildings as out-posts ; while the old 
city wall, which they had loop-holed, enabled them to fire on 
the troops in comparative security ; but the buildings were 

* The workmen of the AuUers Nationaux, after being demoralized hj four 
months profuse pay and no work, desired to continue to help themselves out 
of other people's pockets. In principle, it was precisely- similar to a domestic 
rebellion in the establishment of a certain celebrated author, *' more wages, 
less work, and the key of the ale-cellar/' The objects were very intelligible 
to the mob, who were oniversaUy enthusiastic, and fought like demons. 
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breached with cannon, and the insurgents by four o'clcck 
on Sunday were dispersed. Another column of troops 
had, in the mean while, been forcing its way along the 
quays to the Place de la Bastille, where they now effected 
a junction with Lamorici^re ; this they were enabled to 
do by the sappers and miners, who had cut their way from 
house to house, driving the insurgents before them, and thus 
turning the barricades in the streets. A desperate struggle 
waa going on at a late hour in the Faubourg du Temple ; 
and on the Monday morning the insurgents made a stand 
behind the Canal St Martin, where they sent to treat on 
condition of retaining their arms. But Cavaignac would 
hear of no terms. It was thought, at one time, that they had 
surrendered ; when some soldiers, going within the lines, 
were surprised and murdered. Hostilities at once began 
again, and the insurgents were finally subdued by one 
o'clock on Monday the 26th. The victory was dearly 
bought: 8000 were ascertained to have been killed or 
wounded; and, as many bodies were thrown into the 
Seine unrecognised, this is much under the number. 
Nearly 14,000 prisoners were taken, and 3000 of these 
died of gaol fever. Of eleven Generals who commanded, 
one. General Brea, was murdered in cold blood by the in- 
surgents, with whom he had gone to treat under a flag of 
truce. General Negrier was killed, Generals Duvivier, 
Dameine, Korte, Lafontaine, and Fouch^, were woimded 
mortally; Lamoricifere, Lebreton, and Perrot, alone es- 
caped unhurt ; Bedeau, who was wounded, recovered. 

Nor was it military men alone who felL M. Bixio, a 
member of the Assembly, who had endeavoured to bring 
the insurgents to reason by expostulation, was severely 
wounded ; and two others died of the wounds they received 
in the same service. The excellent Archbishop of Paris, 
Denis Auguste Afire, fell a sacrifice to his Christian benev- 
olence. Horrified at the slaughter, he, attended by two 
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of his vicars carrying the olive-branch of peace, passed be- 
tween the combatants. The firing ceased at his appear- 
ance ; but, from the discharge of a single musket, it began 
again : he, nevertheless, moimted the barricade and de- 
scended into the midst of the insurgents, and was in the 
act of addressing them, when some patriot, fearing the 
effect of his exhortations, shot him from a window. The 
shot must have been aimed at him and not at the troops, 
for he was on the inside of the barricade. The ball struck 
him in the groin. The two viears escaped unhurt ; but 
his servant was killed on the same barricade. The Arch- 
bishop lingered till the 27th, when he expired. It is 
seldom that the historian has the task of recording such 
courage, benev#kBce, and self-sacrifice. Europe, exe- 
crating his murderers, deplored his loss. 

The most ferocious cruelties were practised by the in- 
surgents. The boys of the Grarde Mobile were the special 
objects of their rage ; and the mutilated corpses of those 
whom they had taken prisoners were found after the victory. 
The women had taken the lead in savagery : one boasted 
she had cut off with a knife the heads of five officers of 
the Garde Mobile ; others threw vitriol from the windows 
upon the troops. After carrying a barricade in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, the 48th regiment made a nimiber of 
prisoners; one of them was resisting, and they were 
about to put him to death. Colonel Eeynault came for- 
ward and saved him, when the wretch, saying " Thank you, 
colonel,' ' drew a pistol and shot him dead on the spot. Such 
conduct, on the part of the rebels, enraged the Garde Mo- 
bile and the National Guard to such an extent that they 
were with difficulty persuaded to give quarter : in many 
instances, they shot their prisoners by a dozen at a time. 
Sentinels were posted, within hail, along the streets, over 
the whole of Paris ; many of whom were assassinated at 
their posts ; others were killed by poisoned wine. 
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The French people were again acknowledged masters 
of their own country ; and aware of their strength, they re- 
fiised to submit to the mob. There were many among the 
populace who, misled by the crude foUiesof the Luxembourg 
and Louis Blanc, fancied they were fighting for undoubted 
rights ; but they were led, disciplined, and slaughtered, for 
the chance of success of some designing demagogues who 
had the prudence to keep out of sight. None of the mon- 
archical parties could be traced as having had any hand 
in the matter ; but it contributed more to reaction than 
any other event. Thus did democratic license, as usual, 
end in military despotism : an urban revolt had extended 
as a revolution over the whole of France. The pusillanim- 
ity of the Orleans government had given the military every 
temptation to treason. The mob of the capital had got 
the upper hand ; it was but natural they should hope to 
keep it. The men who came into power on this event 
were not experienced statesmen. Perhaps it was fortu- 
nate they were not : for in such exceptional circumstances, 
there is need of men devoid of official prejudices. The 
position they occupied was one of the greatest difficulty. 
They hoped to avoid the collision between the French 
people and the Parisian rabble, who had usurped and 
desired to retain that title. 

The conflict was inevitable: it was but postponed 
till the people had wakened from the stupor into which 
ihe events of February had thrown them, and they had 
become sufficiently powerful to vanquish their opponents, 
and to teach them a lesson so severe as to make them re- 
member that individuals cannot with impunity revolt 
against society. Had the struggle come earlier, so that 
its result had been the least doubtful, it could but have 
prolonged the torture of the country. Still, in postponing 
the contest, the government were obliged to affect to comply 
with extravagant follies, and to flatter the vanity of the mob. 
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80 that raifortunately both parties were strengthening at 
the same time ; for the commmiist visions of the Luxem- 
bourg, circulating among the workmen of the Ateliers Na- 
HofiauXy who were idle and at the same time fully paid, 
had given them the mistaken opinion that this was their 
just condition. The vision that all the blessings of Heaven 
were the property of man, and that certain individuals and 
classes, in appropriating some of these good things and 
holding them as property, thus excluded them from their 
enjoyment (which appears to have been the hallucina- 
tion of M. Proudhon), was eminently calculated to render 
them discontented ; and it was not the uneducated, hard- 
fisted workman who was likely to reflect that if property 
was abolished his work would be only for the benefit of 
his country, not for his own. " Patriotism may induce a 
man to die for his country ; but scarce to plough, to reap, to 
delve and to gather, to spin and to weave, to forge and to 
grind, for his country's sake ; although he will willingly do 
so for his own and his family's. That society without work 
is the most miserable to be conceived. Man is bountifully 
endowed by Providence with faculties ; but till he has the 
inducement of private advantage to bring him to exercise 
them, he will not do so ; and till he does so he is the most 
miserable of beings." M. Proudhon himself was a man hon- 
est, obstinate, crotchety, and confident ; he would destroy 
in the public the virtues he practises in private. In his 
indivjdual capacity he applies for his own happiness none 
of the doctrines he inculcates for the happiness of others. 
Professing to believe the Deity to be the origin of evil, he 
was married in church ; and has his children baptized. A 
good son and faithful husband, his social theories would 
lead to the destruction of both relations. Theoretically, 
he is a sort of ogre; actually, he is not an unamiable 
person : he is rather perverse than ill-conditioned. Bom 
of humble parents, he has thriven and accmnulated prop- 
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erty, which he denounces as robbery. He is industrioas, 
punctual, and trusty : a singular compound of contradic- 
tions ; with this peculiarity, that his practice is better than 
his principles, his example superior to his precepts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DICTATOESHIP OF CAVAIQNAC AND THE ELECTION 
OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, TO THE ADJOURNMENT OP THE 
ASSEMBLY, AUGUST 1860. 

General Cavaignac, immediately after the pacification 
of Paris, laid down the temporary dictatorship with which 
he had been invested by the Assembly ; but their gratitude 
for the salvation of society led them to appoint him Pres- 
ident of the Council, with the power to name his own 
Ministry. He at once sent adrift all the red republican 
party, and chose a Ministry from among the moderate 
class of republicans ; to which he afterwards added some 
members of the old opposition, though of more monarchical 
principles. His form of government was called a republic, 
but it was in fact a provisional monarchy ; as all other re- 
publics are that are not disorderly and anarchical. In 
order to have practical efficiency in a government, unity 
in the executive appears necessary to enable it to act with 
speed and decision. There is nothing new or advantage- 
ous in an elective monarchy ; and whether a monarch who 
is a tenant for years be better than one who is so for life, 
is a problem yet to be solved. The United States of 
America, where the executive is too weak to prevent pi- 
ratical expeditions against neighbouring states, cannot be 
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quoted as an example to the contrary. A Cromwell may 
do very well ; but to an Oliver succeeds a Richard. No 
man could either conduct his household or sail a ship on 
democratic principles. Monarchy in the executive is es- 
sential, by the universal consent of mankind, both in the 
household and the state. 

The temper of the Assembly had become strongly con- 
servative, and the parties of the various aspirants to the 
throne began to exhibit themselves with scarce any dis- 
guise. But Cavaignac, who was a true republican, held the 
balance with firmness. While he was ready to crush any 
insurrection on the part of the rabble, as he had done 
before, he was equally ready to suppress any intrigues of 
the monarchists ; of which he warned them very distinctly, 
declaring that he had his eye upon them, and was ac- 
quainted with their machinations. He suppressed alto- 
gether the Ateliers NationaiiXy maintained the garrison of 
Paris on a war footing, expelled from the National Guard 
all who had refused to take arms for the cause of order in 
June, dissolved and disarmed the legion belonging to 
the worse quarters of the town, and prolonged the state 
of siege till October. A commission was appointed under 
the presidency of M. Odillon-Barrot, to investigate the 
causes of the insurrections of May and June. It ended 
in its being resolved, after hearing their defence, to pro- 
secute Louis Blanc and Caussidifere for their share in those 
events ; but those persons thought it prudent to retire : for 
which ample time was given them. Their residence in 
England, where all reftigees are equally welcome and 
harmless, has been obscure and uninteresting. 

During the first months of the Republic, newspapers had 
sprung up like mushrooms : they had become what they 
are rather fond of calling themselves, a fourth estate. They 
were compelled to find a considerable amount of caution- 
money for good behaviour, while some were suspended. 
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Of the prisoners taken in the aflFair of June, the greater 
part were set at liberty, a few were sent to Algeria, and 
the most hardened offenders to Senegal. 

Prince Louis Napoleon was again thrust upon the As- 
sembly, by being elected for Corsica ; but he wrote a letter 
on the 8th of July, saying, that though he did not renounce 
the honour of one day sitting as a representative of the 
people, he would wait till the time when his return to 
France could not in any way serve as a pretext to the 
enemies of the republic ; and he repudiated any personal 
ambition. His name was thus kept constantly before the 
public. It is very doubtful if this attempt at exclusion 
did not give him the popularity of a persecuted person. 
Three vacancies occurred in the representation for the 
department of the Seine. He was in the third week of 
September again returned, and this time for the capital, 
at the head of the poll by an overwhelming majority, as 
well as for several departments ; and in spite of the gov- 
ernment efforts to procure the return of their own men. 
Singularly enough, Raspail, a prisoner in Vincennes for 
the insurrection of June, was returned for the department 
of the Seine at the same time. 

For several days Paris was in a state of excitement. 
It had been resolved by the assembly to " accept the situa- 
tion," and to admit the prince as a representative. Some 
of the regiments were suspected of Bonapartism, and were 
sent out of Paris. On Tuesday, the 26th of September, 
shortly after the president had taken his seat, Louis Napo- 
leon appeared quietly in the chamber, and placed himself 
on one of the back benches. His first appearance in Paris 
was of the most republican simplicity ; which much as- 
tonished the inhabitants, who expected a theatrical or 
martial appearance, but were disappointed. Shortly after- 
wards, taking his place in the rostrum, he said : — 

'^ Citizen Bepresentatives — ^It is impossible that I can 
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keep silence after the calumnies of which I have been the 
object I must express frankly, and at the earliest mo-* 
ment of my taking my seat amongst you, the real senti- 
ments which animate, and which have ever animated me. 
After thirty-three years of proscription and exile, I am at 
last entitled to resuipe my rights as a citizen. The Re- 
public has bestowed on me happiness ; to the Republic I 
tender my oath of gratitude, my oath of devotion ; and my 
generous countrymen who have returned me to this place, 
may be assured that I will endeavour to justify their choice 
by exerting myself with you to maintain tranquillity, the 
first necessity of the country, and the development of de- 
mocratic institutions, which the people have the right to 
demand. For a long time I have been unable to conse- 
crate to France anything but the meditations of exile and 
captivity. At last the career which you pursue is open to 
me. Receive me, then, my dear colleagues, into your 
ranks, with the same sense of affectionate confidence which 
I bring there. My conduct — always inspired by duty, 
always animated by respect for the law — ^my conduct will 
prove the falsehood of those who have attempted to blacken 
me for the purpose of still keeping me proscribed, and will 
demonstrate that no one is more firmly resolved than my- 
self to establish and defend the republic." 

The speech was received by the Assembly with ap- 
probation. When Louis Napoleon descended from, the 
tribune, several members surrounded him, offering him 
their congratulations. In the Salle des Pas Perdus 
the observation was made, " C'est un discours de la cou- 
ronne ! "• 

* This was the first appearance on the stage of a man who has since shown 
himself so able a statesman. How it happened that as a private man he was 
looked on as little better than a fool, is a matter for cnrions speculation. In 
this conntry he never passed for a man of abilities. Is it possible that he 
feigned to be a sort of Brutns ? Or was it that the last government of France 
had succeeded in slandering him and rendering him ridioolons while it was in 
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In t he meantime, the red republ icans and socialists, 
highly incensed with the reactionary tendenci^fl 6f the 
assembly, began nolding all o ver the provinces a series o? 
bauquBi a, With the nope that the mp^gnrp. wnnlrl hp^ ha 
emcient tor revoiw ^^'^ ary p^yp^g*^" *>« ^^ ^^^^ ^"» «* •^ ^^^ 
ruSyl At i'oulouse one was held where a " bonnet rouge " 
was hoisted among other emblems, and the assembled 
guests, among similar sentiments, cried, " Vive Marat 
— Mart <mx Riches^ Mori aux Pretres — A has VAssem- 
hlie Nattonale — Vive Barbea — Vive la Ouillotine*^^ In the 
Chamber the behaviour of the extreme left was scarcely 
less violent. It was with difficulty they could be induced 
to listen to any moderate member. On one occasion, after 
attempting to put down the speaker opposed to them, two 
honourable members attempted to get into the rostrum at 
once, one on each side, and tacreing at the top of their 
voices, were held by the coat-tails by the doorkeepers. 

The discussion of the constitution, which had been refer- 
red to a committee, was the only subject of interest, except 
the important question of how the president should be 
elected. It was proposed by some that the assembly itself 
should elect a president, a proposition which was even- 
tually negatived by a large majority. The real object 
was to exclude Louis Napoleon, whose great name gave 
him every chance of success, if an appeal were made to 
the universal sufirage of the nation, which the republicans 
distrusted. Another amendment was moved to exclude 
all pretenders to the throne ; on which, allusion being made 

power? Be this as it maj be, he was both then and since befooled with 
the rflest and most unmerited abuse. He rose to eminence despite the arowed 
hostility of the press. It maj perhaps be safelj said that though the name of 
Bonaparte was his passport to power, jet, having that rantage-groond, he has 
shown himself more thoronghlj master of his position than an j man in France, 
or in Europe ; that though he may hare gratified his own ambition bj the ao- 
oeptanoe of power, yet that power was conferred upon him bj the almost 
unanimous vote of the people of France, and he has used it for the advantage 
of Europe, for the advancement of civilisation, and for the peace of the world. 
VOL, I. I 
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to Louis Napoleon, he mounted the rostrum, and denied 
that he was a pretender ; but becoming confused by his 
position, he retreated, much to the astonishment of the 
assembly. The mover, in a tone of contempt, said that 
after the few words they had heard, he was sure the dan- 
ger of a pretender was overrated, and therefore withdrew 
his motion : but he appears to have been mistaken. The 
republic was so much beloved by the assembly, that it 
was with diflSculty she was allowed to make her own 
choice, lest she should choose imprudently. They then 
thought of excepting certain persons who were ineligible : 
she was to be quite free to choose, but must not choose 
such and such persons. Any show of Bonapartist spirit 
or intrigue would have given them an excuse. Louis 
Napoleon, however, was too prudent to give them any 
opportunity of the kind ; and with much unwillingness 
and distrust, France was not only to be allowed to choose 
for herself, but to choose freely. But the assembly only 
came to the resolution of allowing her to do so when they 
found out that their own differences of opinion in the as- 
sembly might let in the very person whom they desired to 
exclude. 

The red republicans were desirous of having no presi- 
dent, and that the constituent assembly itself should name 
the ministers. It was not the only constitutional point in 
dispute : for weeks and months the debate on the consti- 
tution dragged its weary length along ; amendments were 
discussed, and the work when turned out was, as might 
have been expected, a botch after all. In the course of 
the threescore years preceding, France had had a score of 
constitutions at least. They were waste paper ; this be- 
came so too. The executive was to be so entirely power- 
less as to be incapable of doing any thing ; while the assem- 
bly was to be so all-powerftd as to be practically the exec- 
utive. Tbere was to be but one chamber. The scheme was 
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full of inconsistencies, was incomplete, und was avowedly 
only a temporary expedient. The chief argument in favour 
of one chamber was, that if necessity arose to name a dic- 
tator, and if there were two chambers who disagreed, it 
would be impossible to name one at all ; a reason which 
appears to be the greatest condemnation that could be 
passed on the republican form of government. What is 
the nse of a government that has to change its form to an 
autocracy when a difficulty occurs ? Governments are noj_ 
regnired to compel the willing but the rfthftllioi^fl to fluhmjt 
to their rule. The best government is that which does so 
most effectually ; an d the^appointni ent of a dictator is at 
once a confession of the inefficiency of repu blican TnsfitP-' 
tions. '*■" 

The state of siege was continued till October.' In this 
month some difficulties arose in General Cavaignac's cabi- 
net ; he therefore changed it by the admission of three per- 
sons of still more reactionary views. The prefect of police 
retired in disgust at the anti-revolutionary ministry which 
had been completed. General Cavaignac said in the ros- 
trum, that the votes of the assembly had been so uncer- 
tain as to weaken his government, and that he was com- 
pelled to place his administration on a broader basis ; that 
there was much talk of conciliation, but that it was a 
policy of conciliation which he had adopted, and there was 
no doubt it was the majority of the chamber who were re- 
actionary, and that it waa not likely they could agree with 
a ministry of a different complexion. The immediate ques- 
tion on which the previous ministry had been defeated, 
and which resulted in their retirement, was the mode oiF 
electing the president. It was eventually agreed, that to 
,give validity to the election of a president it should be 
necessary that he should have more than a half of all the 
votes given ; that is to say, more votes than all the other 
candidates put together ; if not, the assembly wa§ to choose 
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between the highest candidate on the list and his compet- 
itors, by which means they hoped to be able to get rid of 
Bonaparte. But the precaution was of no avail ; had it 
been exercised against the popular candidate, it must 
have given rise to civil war. What possible claim to 
dictate had the assembly which the person at the head of 
the poll would not have had, since he would be as much 
the elected of the people as they ? 

The constitution was proclaimed on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, in a snow-storm, and by the sound of the guns of 
the Invalides ; it was inaugurated with ceremonies half 
pagan half popish in the Place de la Concorde, where a 
statue of the republic presided over an altar, at which a 
military mass was chanted by numerous ecclesiastics. 

The legitimist and Orleanist parties refused to start a 
candidate for fear of weakening Bonaparte, and thus throw- 
ing the choice into the hands of the assembly, who would 
choose General Cavaignac. Both these parties gave the 
former at least a negative support ; and as M. Thiers de- 
clared that nine-tenths of the country were opposed to the 
Greneral as too revolutionary, it was clear that in the coun- 
try itself reaction was going on faster than in the assembly : 
in fact the revolution of February had settled nothing. 
Under the republican regime Paris had been for four 
months under martial law, and direct taxes had been in- 
creased by forty-five per cent. Lamartine's flash of popu- 
larity had gone out ; the great services he had rendered 
to his country and to Europe were already forgotten. Ca- 
vaignac was fast falling into oblivion. Napoleon was 
rising ; his name represented order, glory, and security.* 
The royalists supported him, as a reprisal on the republi- 

* It is said that one daj, as Louis Napoleon was walking across the Place 
Venddme, he pointed to the colnmn of his nncle, oast from the guns he took 
in battle, and embossed with scnlptures of his yictories, and said, ** That is 
the great Elector.'* 
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cans, who had overcome them ; the shopkeepers support- 
ed him, because they wanted quiet to trade in, and because 
thej disliked taxes; and the peasants remembered the 
legendary glories of the first Napoleon. Of the prince him- 
self they knew little or nothing : they were assured he 
was a fool; his attempts at Strasbourg and Boulogne 
were held up to ridicule ; but they did not care : their faith 
and that of the military in the name of Bonaparte could 
not be shaken.* 

Even the women had m ade a claim to the rights of suf- 
firage : and why, under universal suffrage, they have not as 
go^d ft right t6 it as men, is hard to prove ; tor universal 
s tifff agt lepudlkles the only maxim o n whi>h f hpir f^ypln « 
s ion can be reasonably maintained ; viz. that people ought 
to mind their own business, and leave government to those 
who understand it.t Bft this im it mfty^ thf* ^'^^'^ oppaoro/l 
e xtravagant to all but the extrf jinfi p^iolia^^a ] ^r^A \i was to 
t he dread ot such extravagancies that Louis Napoleon owe d 
m uch ot his supportT At the same time (Javaignac lost 
ground from the accusation, which was entirely untrue, 
that he had allowed the insurrection of June time to gather 
strength in order to have the opportunity of inflicting a 
bloody revenge. He was supported by the sincere and 
moderate republicans ; but the reds and socialists weakened 

* Is his Boulogne attempt, which sonnded ridioaloiu because it &iled, it was 
a mere toss-up which waj it went. It was owing to the firmness of a single 
officer that the soldiers did not join him ; and it was owing to an English coal- 
merchant that he did not get possession of the Chateau, with the arms and am- 
munition ; in either of which cases, had he been able to make head for a few 
hours, it is verj probable he might hare been Emperor many years ago. As 
for the^eagle in a cage, which sounded so ridiculous, even this showed a very 
intimate knowledge of the people with whom he had to deal. Louis Napoleon 
was not voted for in this instance as president of the republic, but as the heir 
of the emperor ; he represented the principle of legitimate monarchy, and 
a restoration of the usual forms of government. ' '\ 

f Indeed the women may fiurly point to the bright example of Pitcum's I 
Island, where their right to the franchise is acknowledged, as a model republic I 
in all other respects. - 
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the republican forces hj settmg up candidates of their 
own, without a chance of success. It was only at the 
last that Lamartine allowed himself to be named as a 
candidate. Why he did so at all, unless to exhibit to 
the world the ingratitude of his country, it is hard to im- 
derstand. 

The result depended, it was thought, a good deal on the 
weather. Louis Napoleon's chief support was from the 
inhabitants of the country districts, the peasantry ; and it 
was calculated that, if the weather was fine, it might make 
in his favour a difference of a million of votes. The day 
came at last. On the 10th of December, 6,634,520 votes 
were recorded for Louis Napoleon. Greneral Cavaignac 
had 1,448,302. Then came Ledru Rollin ; then Easpail. 
Lamartine got 17,914. 23,219 were disallowed, as being 
given for some of the banished royal family. The total 
number of voters was 7,449,471. About a fourth of the 
whole population of France, and probably more than 
three-fourths of the adult male population recorded their 
votes on the occasion. The peasantry being informed 
that their voting-papers would be changed, and Napo- 
leon's name obliterated and Cavaignac's inserted, came 
down from the country armed, and watched all night 
around the ballot boxes. Those who could not read 
counted the twenty-two letters in the name of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; they folded up their tickets in a 
three-cornered shape, to represent the cocked hat of the 
old emperor. He had a majority of nearly four to one 
over his next rival, and nearly two to one over the 
whole of his competitors together; and in addition to 
this it should be considered that both he and all the other 
candidates, except Easpail (a quack doctor), and Ledru 
Rollin, represented the principle of reaction and modera- 
tion. There were, after many months' anarchy, in the 
whole of France but about 400,000 real genuine republi- 
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cans ; a fact which demonstrates their numerical insigni- 
ficance as a party, and with what safety they might be 
disregarded: it also shows how utterly Louis Philippe 
had misunderstood his position and their influence. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this enormous majo- 
rity is, that France was decidedly monarchical. The 
country was dissatisfied with the republic, and voted for 
Bonaparte. What mainly exasperated the people was the 
addition of forty-five per cent to the taxes by the provi- 
sional government during the first week of the revolution. 

The President was proclaimed, as the revolution of Feb- 
ruary and the constitution had been, by surprise. The 
government had heard rumours of Bonapartist plots to 
seize the president-elect on his way to the assembly, and 
to carry him to the Tuileries with shouts of " Vive TEmpe- 
reur ! " To avoid so sudden a termination of the republic, 
a report was spread that the installation would not take 
place for some days, and Paris was only informed by the 
cannon of the Invalides that the ceremony was completed. 
On Wednesday, the 20th of December, to the wonder of 
every one, troops blocked up the avenue to the assembly ; 
and the terrified citizens expected a revolution, but it was 
only the installation of the president. 

The reporter of the electoral commission of the assem- 
bly having mounted the rostrum, declared the state of the 
poll ; he mentioned that several protests had been made 
against Louis Napoleon, because he had by naturalization 
in Switzerland forfeited his title of French citizen ; but 
that the commission had refused to entertain the question, 
and decided that he was the elect of the people. General 
Cavaignac said, that all his ministers had that morning 
resigned, and that he was there to return to the assembly 
the office of president of. the council, with which he had 
been invested by them ; and he thanked them for their 
kindness to him during his tenure of office. lie was 
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loudly cheered, and quitting the rostrum he took his place 
as a private member among the moderate republicans. 
The president of the assembly put the question that the 
report of the commission be adopted ; which was carried 
by acclamation. He then called on the new President 
of the Republic to take the oath, " In the presence of 
God, and before the French people, I swear to remain 
feithful to the democratic republic, and to fulfil all the 
duties imposed on me by the constitution." The prince 
raised his right hand (as is the habit among continental 
nations as well as in Scotland, instead of swearing on the 
gospels as with us), and took the oath, and remaining in 
the rostrum, spoke to the assembly shortly a few appro- 
priate words. As he came down he passed the bench 
where Greneral Cavaignac was sitting, whom he shook 
warmly by the hand, amid great cheers ; he was then 
conducted from the assembly to the Elys^ Bourbon, 
which was to be his residence during his four years' con- 
tinuance in office. In the evening the new ministry was 
gazetted, of whom Odillon-Barrot was the chief. Drouyn 
de I'Huys had the foreign affairs ; Leon de Maleville 
the interior ; Leon Faucher public works. To Greneral 
Changamier was given the command of all the troops, 
garde mobile, and national guard in and near Paris. On 
Sunday the 24th a grand military spectacle was prepared 
to delight the citizens, and the national guard was mus- 
tered to give brilliancy to the scene. The President ap- 
peared in the imiform of a general of the national guard, 
and wore the star of the legion of honour ; an order which 
the republic had resolved not to abolish. He was greeted 
with cries of " Vive Napoleon !" In passing before the 
statue in the Place Venddme he reined up his horse, and 
inclined his head before the column. The crowd rent 
the air with its shout of applause, for not a human 
creature there was silent. The President's reception was 
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enthusiastic. Jerome Bonaparte^ the ex-king of West- 
phalia, witnessed the review from a window of the min- 
ister of marine, while his son Napoleon took a part in 
it as a common soldier of the fourth legion of the national 
guard. 

The president of the republic had scarcely been a month 
in office when a ministerial difficulty occurred. He com- 
plained that certain telegraphic despatches had been with- 
held from him. He had requested M. de Maleville to 
send him the proceedings relative to his Boulogne and 
Strasbourg attempts, who made some difficulty, and was 
accused of having himself purloined the papers. The con- 
sequence was, that he withdrew from the ministry, and 
expostulated in the chambers. The president had also 
required that notes and documents he intended to publish 
in the Moniteur should go direct to the editor, and not 
through the minister of the interior, showing very clearly 
that he did not intend to be a puppet. In short, there is 
no doubt that he was elected as the representative of the 
emperor for the very purpose of acting himself; because 
the French people had confidence in his name ; and he 
seemed resolved to fulfil their wishes. He appointed his 
uncle Jerome to be governor of the Invalides, and placed 
several of his relatives in advantageous positions ; he took 
the royal box at the opera and Th^&tre Fran9ai8 for the 
season; his servants were dressed in the old imperial 
liveries ; on new year's day he was congratulated amongst 
others by a number of veterans in the old imperial uni- 
forms ; and when he went abroad, he was frequently greet- 
ed with cries of " Vive TEmpereur 1 " 

Meanwhile the question of the dissolution of the assem- 
bly was discussed with some heat. On the one side it 
was urged, that it had lost the confidence of the country, 
as the election of the president showed. On the other, the 
assembly was imwilling to abdicate before it had passed 
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the organic laws, although petitions continued to pour in 
requesting an appeal to the country. 

The clubs of the capital had again become a nuisance 
to society ; the doctrines they inculcated were subversive 
of all order and property. By their means a handful of 
desperadoes were able to keep the whole capital and state 
in turmoil, and to prevent any revival of trade. Trade it 
was the main object of Louis Napoleon to encourage, for 
he knew that, however much he might owe his popular- 
ity and elevation to his ancestor, he must owe its con- 
tinuance to himself, and to the solid benefit he could con- 
fer on the state. The government therefore suppressed 
the clubs, and applied to the assembly to legalize and 
perpetuate the measure. This, however, the chamber re- 
fused. 

The garde mobile had shown lately several symptoms 
of discontent. It was looked on with jealousy both by 
the line and the national guard, in consequence of its re- 
ceiving double the ordinary pay. Members of the extreme 
left had fomented this turbulent spirit, and had, it is said, 
endeavoured to induce the corps to resort to barricades. It 
sent several deputations to Changamier, but without suc- 
cess, to prevent the carrying out of the ministerial inten- 
tion of reducing its number and pay one-half. At one 
interview the colonel was so excited as to break his sword 
and throw it down at the feet of the general, who was 
obliged to order him into arrest, and dismissed the rest 
with the caution that any outbreak could only end in their 
own destruction. Eighty thousand troops were in Paris, 
and tens of thousands of national guards were under arms, 
so that all mutiny was impossible. There was great ex- 
asperation on the part of the more determined republicans 
in the chamber ; for several arrests were made, and judi- 
cial proceedings were instituted against the prisoners. 
These precautions prevented the explosion of an extensive 
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conspiracy, which was to have broken out on the 29th ; 
but though in Paris it had been prevented, at Dijon and 
Strasbourg the prefects were obliged to call out the mili- 
tary to suppress the revolt. 

A few weeks later M. Drouyn de I'Huys refused to re- 
cognise the constituent assembly sitting at Rome, and by 
no means countenanced its acts ; for France looked on 
with anxiety, desiring to restore a normal state of things 
in the papal dominions. M. Ledru KoUin said, that 
the Eoman assembly was elected by universal sufirage, 
and was just as respectable as the one he was addressing, 
— ^whereupon the assembly laughed, but did not show any 
disposition to agree with him.* But what was the aston- 
ishment of Europe when, on the motion of M. Odillon- 
Barrot, the chamber, after a stormy discussion, decided on 
sending to Eome an expeditionary corps for the purpose 
of upsetting the Roman republic, and restoring the pope. 
Reaction had indeed set in with an irresistible tide : this 
was an event which a year before no one certainly would 
have anticipated. 

* A curious incident occmred at one of the theatres in the middle of March , 
during the performance of ^^ Les QrenouiUes qni demandent on Roi.** A song, 
of course alluding to the present state of things, ended, 
(i Le nud que la France gagna 

Est epid^mique, 
Vli qules Bonudns riennent d'ttra- 

Per la r^ublique." 
This sallj was loudlj applauded, sare bj a few voices that called out, " Non 
non.** In the midst of the counter-cries a gentleman rose in the boxes, and 
quietly cried, *^ Mais pourquoi pas ? T aurait il par hasard des repnblicains 
ici,"— an observation which was received with a roar of laughter. The song 
was encored, and it made the fortune of the piece. The incident showed clearly 
enough the reactionary tendeucy of the public mind ; indeed, every one made 
it his business to laugh at the existing order of things. Even the republican 
coin was made a joke of. The inscription ran, " Libert^, Egallt^ Frater- 
nity." Under the female head representing the republic was the maker's 
name, Oudinet— over it was a star — each full stop they read as ** point *' ; and 
the legend then ran thus : Libert^ point, Egalit^ point. Fraternity point. Oil 
diner ? Sous la belle ^toile,— that is to say, with Duke Humphrey. 
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Great was the displeasure of the assembly when they 
learned that General Oudinot had been defeated before 
Rome, and that the Koman republic was not inclined to 
recognise the fraternal intentions of the French ; and it 
was eventually agreed that M. Ferdinand Lesseps should 
be sent on a mission to endeavour to arrange matters with 
Home. 

During the month of May the constituent assembly got 
more and more refractory, and not imfrequently left the 
ministers in a considerable minority. Meanwhile the 
country was engaged in electing the members of the new 
legislative assembly, which was to consist of 750 mem- 
bers instead of 900, at which the constituent had been 
fixed. One curious feature of the new chamber was the 
absence of Lamartine. He had been unsuccessfiil even in 
his own province. The reason was that he had lost the 
confidence of the people, because he had persisted in re- 
fusing to act without Ledru Rollin, and to fight at once 
the battle of order against disorder. Ledru Rollin was 
looked on as, if not implicated in the insurrection, yet as 
being of very much the same political opinions as the in- 
surgents, and it was from contact with him that Lamar- 
tine had so entirely lost caste. 

The new assembly met on the 28th of May, and pro- 
ceeded to verify its returns ; during which several discus- 
sions took place, showing the weakness as well as the con- 
sequent acrimony of the republicans. At last they grew 
so loud and disorderly that the oldest member, who acted 
as president till another was chosen, put on his hat and 
suspended the sitting ; which exasperated that party to 
such a pitch, that they were on the point of quitting the 
house in a body, when some of the more moderate per- 
suaded them of the impropriety of that course, and they 
remained. The President's message to the assembly was 
presented on the 1st of June ; and at the same time he 
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had, to suit its temper, made an alteration in his cabinet, 
which now consisted of men of all shades of political 
opinion save the republican : it contained legitimists, Or- 
leanists, and Bonapartists. But though it represented 
well enough the temper of the chambers and of the country, 
it gave no great promise of permanency, and it was next 
to impossible for such a team to pull together long. Coa- 
lition ministries can only be kept together by a strong 
external pressure, or by strong common interest. 

M. Ledru RolUn proposed to impeach the ministers and 
the president for having violated the constitution in their 
interference at Eome, and declared that he and his friends 
would appeal to arms. This attack consolidated the min- 
istry. Great uproar was the result, first in the chamber 
and then in the streets. Greneral Bedeau in the former 
announced his determination in that case to defend the 
majority of the assembly and uphold its decision. M. 
Thiers declaring that the appeal to arms had rendered all 
discussion impossible, pressed for a division, which was 
carried by a majority for ministers of 361 to 203. The 
house passed to the order of the day amidst the yell- 
ings and hootings of the defeated : indeed some of Aem 
were lost to all sense of decency — in the previous assem- 
bly M. Pierre Leroux was actually obliged to be voted 
out of the rostrum, after having been twice in vain called 
to order by the chair. 

On Wednesday the 13th of June the excitement passed 
fr<jp the assembly to the streets. The republicans deter- 
mined to go in a procession to the national assembly to 
petition it on the breach of the constitution by the Roman 
expedition. About 15,000 persons, of whom many were 
in the uniform of the national guard, went in marching 
order, but unarmed, to the assembly, with M. Etienne 
Arago at their head. The shops on the line of march 
were instantly closed ; but the government had become 
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aware of the intention of some republicans to convert this 
movement into an insurrection. They had kept the troops 
in barrack till wanted, and at the proper moment brought 
them out in overwhelming numbers, while cavalry under 
Changamier scoured the Boulevards. The general met 
the procession in the Rue de la Paix, and ordered it to 
disperse ; which it did after but slight hesitation. At the 
demand of the minister of the interior Paris was declared 
in a state of siege, and several persons were arrested. In 
the provinces, too, there were attempts at disturbance, which 
had, it seems, been preconcerted ; but they came to noth- 
ing, except at Lyons. The weather prevented the tele- 
graphic account of the failure of the Paris attempt from 
reaching Lyons, and a crowd of insurgents attacked a 
guard of soldiers, and requested them to give up their 
arms ; the soldiers resisted, and fired on their opponents, 
who retired with a cry of " To arms !" barricades were 
erected, and quiet was not restored till next day, many 
lives being lost in the afiray. It was clear from these 
simultaneous risings that they were preconcerted. It was 
suspected that M. Ledru Rollin and his friends intended 
to establish themselves as a convention ii;i the Conserva- 
toire des Arts, and it was thought that they had only 
been prevented from doing so by the promptness of the 
military movements. On an attempt being made in the 
assembly to remove the state of siege, these suspicions 
and fears induced them to reject the proposal by a great 
majority, and to pass a resolution to suppress the cli^^, 
which were supposed to be the origin of the mischief. 
Many persons were arrested, and M. Ledru Rollin found 
it convenient to remove to England, where he occupied 
himself in compiling a singular account of the decline of 
that country. Among the events of the day should be 
mentioned the death of Marshal Bugeaud from cholera, 
which was ravaging the capital at the time. He was 
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decreed a public funeral at the Invalides, which was attend- 
ed by the president of the republic among many others. 

The attention of France was, however, at this period 
mainly fixed on the events at Rome ; of which an account 
will be found in the part of this work relative to Italy. 
At home, tranquillity was restored by the decisive measures 
of the assembly, and the determination of the president 
and his ministers. The supplementary elections which 
went on were almost without exception in favour of the 
ministers; and the republican candidates were almost 
always unsuccessful. Lamartihe was returned in one elec- 
tion by an immense majority over a violent republican, and 
thus obtained a seat in the assembly. So strong was its re- 
actionary character, that, during a discussion which took 
place towards the end of July in the chamber on a law 
for the regulation of the press, the majority were taunted 
by the left with hating the republic, which the major- 
ity at once acknowledged that they did. M. Thiers re- 
torted in a speech in which he gave the left a severe 
lecture, and directly attacked the principles of the revolu- 
tion ; he hinted that though monarchies had been over- 
thrown, republics had been so also, and that if the excel- 
lence of a government was to be measured by its duration, 
the advantage certainly did not belong to the republics. 
Certainly it was pretty clear in what direction the popular 
wishes were tending. 

The President of the Republic about this time paid a 
visit to Ham, the scene of his former imprisonment, where 
he pointed out to his friends the manner of his escape. In 
a speech to the mayor he seemed to have changed his 
opinion as to the propriety of the Boulogne and Strasbourg 
attempts, wondering at his audacity in taking on himself to 
overturn the existing government, when it appeared at what 
great cost revolutions were made ; and he proposed a toast 
to those who, in spite of their convictions, were resolved 
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to support the institutions of their country. Shortly after- 
wards he made a tour of the provinces, whereupon it was 
said that he meditated a coup ditaJty and making himself 
emperor. If he intended such a thing at this time, his 
reception was not such as to encourage him to accomplish 
it, — for he met with quite as many cries of Vive la R^- 
publique as Vive Napoleon. On the 3d of August the 
minister of finance made a financial statement, from which 
may be seen what revolutions cost a country. 

He reviewed the different budgets during the last ten 
years, and showed the deficit to be annually increasing. 
The revolution of February had, moreover, augmented the 
expenditure of 1848 by 265,000,000 francs, and occasioned 
a diminution in the produce of the indirect taxes of 
150,000,000 francs. The proceeds of the extraordinary 
tax of 45 centimes had not sufficed to cover the difference. 
The final deficit for 1849 had been estimated at 91,000,000 
francs ; but he did not hesitate to extend it to 184,000,000 
francs. The whole deficit on the 1st of January 1850 
would exceed 550,000,000 francs. As not more than 
350,000,000 francs of this amount could be conveniently 
left in the shape of floating debt, he proposed to ask a 
loan of 200,000,000 francs. The expenditure for the 
year 1850 he calculated, including the sinking fund, at 
1,591,332,077 francs; and as he calculated the receipts, 
including the duty on potable liquors, at only 1,270,953,849 
francs, the deficiency would not be less than 320,378,228 
francs. To provide in future for an equilibrium of receipts 
and expenses, he proposed — 1. The creation of new im- 
posts and taxes to the amount of the sum which the treas- 
ury needed. 2. A new arrangement of the sinking fund, 
so as to make it applicable solely to rentes actually an- 
nulled. 3. The constitution of obligations for special 
services, applicable solely to the expenditure on extraor- 
dinary public works. The new taxes and the new ar- 
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rangement of the sinking fund were not specified, but M. 
Passy hoped by the latter to save 7,000,000 francs per 
annum. The obligations for expenditure on public works 
would be of 500 francs each, and would be issued every 
year according as they might be required. They would 
be reimbursed by lot, and by means of a sinking fund of 
two per cent., to be set aside for each series ; and the in- 
terest on them would be regulated at a rate which must 
not in any case exceed the medium rate of the rentes during 
the previous month. He considered the financial position 
of the country a very grave one, and it was a cause of 
considerable anxiety. 

A few days later M. Amaud (de FArifege) questioned 
the foreign minister, M. de Toqueville, on the affairs of 
Italy. In reply, M. de Toqueville took up the affair at 
the point when he forwarded to M. D'Harcourt, on the 
6th June last, a despatch instructing him on the objects 
which the government had in view in the intervention. 
That object was to maintain for France her just in- 
fluence, " to restore the pope to his former place," to pre- 
vent the effects of a violent reaction, and to insure the just 
reforms requisite for the Roman people. No one could 
deny that the first point had been attained. It was easy 
now to criticise what had been done, but let any one con- 
sider what had been the position of Italy when the expe- 
dition was undertaken : Lombardy overrun. Piedmont 
conquered, the duchies in the power of foreigners, every 
part of the country out of its normal condition. 

A voice on the left — " Why did you let it occur, then ?" 
The minister — In such a state of things there were only 
two modes of acting — war, or intervention such as had 
taken place. But war was not possible when the con- 
stituent assembly, on the discussion of the budget, had 
insisted on the necessity of a reduction in the army, (/n- 
temqttion on the left.) Nothing remained but the inter- 
VOL, T. K 
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vention which had been decided on. Then what had been 
the result ? The French army now were masters of Rome, 
and beyond any doubt occupied a most lofty position in 
the minds of the world. He passed a high eulogium on 
the conduct of the French expeditionary army for their 
forbearance and humanity, and for the high example of 
civilisation which they had given in their treatment of 
Kome and its immortal monuments. As to the restoration 
of the pope, he avowed that the pontiff ought to be in a 
position of independence ; and that such a position could 
only be insured when the temporal power was secured to 
him. {Disapprobation on the left) He had strong reasons 
for believing that this was also the wish of the Roman 
people. He read a letter from M. Bixio to that effect, 
and despatches from M. Lesseps, stating that the people 
were opposed to the movement entered on, and attributing 
that movement principally to the counsels of the foreigners 
in Rome. " The population of Rome, when the French 
troops entered their city, presented the singular spectacle 
of being much more in favour of the conqueror than the 
conquered ; " and he believed that the French government, 
in rescuing the people of Rome from the bondage to which 
they had been subjected, had done a good work for hu- 
manity. {Loud applause on the right,) But when he 
spoke of the restoration of the pope, did he mean that the 
old abuses were to be maintained ? — Certainly not. What- 
ever reforms ought to be carried out in the administrative 
and judicial institutions of the country ought to be stren- 
uously insisted on, as by means of them only could the 
head of the catholic church attain his real grandeur. He 
had the greatest possible admiration for that most excellent 
institution of morality, the catholic church. He believed 
that the nations which cherished it best were most likely 
to hold a high position in the minds of men ; and it was 
with a view to restore that establishment to its legitimate 
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grandeur that the expedition to Rome had been decided 
on. As to the reforms which ought to be carried out at 
Rome, he did not intend then to touch on that question. 
{Ironical cheers on the left.) He could, however, declare 
two things on the point ; the first, that he had every rea- 
son to think and to know that the pope was fully of opin- 
ion that these reforms should take place ; and the second, 
that the expedition to Rome ought not to end in a sterile 
and useless result. 

The President continued to make tours in the provinces 
for the purpose of being present at the opening of various 
lines of railway. He was welcomed with various degrees 
of enthusiasm, but on the whole his popularity appeared 
gradually to be on the increase. Nothing remarkable oc- 
cupied the attention of France till the meeting of the 
Peace Congress in Paris on the 22d of August.* The 

* An assemblj of persons who appeared to be mainlj intent on speaking 
bad French and making themselves generally ridiculous. It appears that their 
object is to abolish all war, but owing to their political predilections^ thej would 
onlj abolish war when waged by sovereigns against rebels, and not when the 
case was reversed. As to the rest of their scheme, it appears to be altogether 
useless. For a court of arbitration would be of no avail unbacked by an armed 
force — ^pretended power without gunpowder is a mere fSurce — and assuming the 
court could compel, it merely comes to this, that countries should endeavour 
to settle their disputes peaceably before they resort to arms — a proposition 
which lacks novelty, inasmuch as the diplomatic body is employed usually for 
this purpose. And with regard to their theory that countries are forced into 
war only by the ambition of princes and ministers, it may not be thought ir- 
relevant to recall to their mind the French intervention at Rome, authorized 
by an assembly elected by the universal suffrage of France ; the piratical attack 
on Cuba by a body of Yankee adventurers, and the war with Kussia in which 
we are now engaged ; which, much against their desires, a ministry of whom 
some were Russian by inclination and some by connexion, were forced into by 
the outcry of an indignant people. Upon one subject, however, they appear 
to have perceived a glinmiering of truth. They declared that they did not 
see why England and France were to be considered as natural enemies : that 
they were much more naturally friends ; that they were the two most civilized 
nations in the world, and that they had much more reason to agree than to 
differ. Whether the doctrines they then preached have in any degree contrib- 
uted to ihe present friendly feeling between the countries, noay be perhaps open 
to doubt. How ** Perfide Albion *' has been changed into *^ lion cher John," is 
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President alluded to this meeting in a speech at the Ex- 
position of French industry ; which, he said, was the real 
Peace congress. Indeed he himself, hj taking every oc- 
casion to pro mote coihm^y^e ftflfl Tdmr tll^ mttlBiial weWfte 
of France, was doing his best not only to consolidate his 
own powe~and increase bis^own popularity, b ut tn maiTv- 
tain the pe ace" o|_l.rjmcc„a nd the tranc j uillity of Epmpft- 

there was in this autumn a gathering of the partisans 
of Henry V. at Ems, and subsequently the police discov- 
ered or invented a legitimist plot in Paris ; but neither 
event appears to be of any political importance. During 
the recess of the assembly, the President made several 
tours in the provinces, where he was in general well re- 
ceived. Indee d, when the c hamber met again, some of 
the extreme leff co mplainecTthat I^ihfb w^ra mflTfe cries of 
^^ yi?g-i|^gp6le ori ! " th a n '' Vive la R^pnbKquel" To 
th eir^great indignat ion M T^rmK^^^^j^fr^ m a flpoAnh in 
tho pronncco, LacJ dooorib ftd TTluMwnhitinn o f IS d ft aa an 
ev ent of which Fr ance liad-no rcagon to bo prou d-; saying 
thaj^thej corru ptio n un der the monarchywas mucluless 
{Han it had grown under the republic ; that the latter Jiad 
done more harm in eTghteen months than the former in 
as_jnaiiju:ear8 j tTiat the public posts had been filled by 
h osts of incompefent peB9TTBj-Tery"fe^Qr3yhQni he4^ad 
re taine d ; in which" course he had not been actuated by 
any party motives, but had simply turned them otit be^^ 
cause they were not fit for the posts they occupied^* But 
the event producing the most serious political consequences 
was the following letter written by the President to M. 
Edgar Ney in Italy, on the Italian settlement question. 

rtther a difficult qnestioii— poBtiblj railways, steam, and frequent interoonne 
hare something to do in it. We are exoeUent friends at preaeot ; it is for the 
interest of both parties to remain so. 
* A hint to antj-aristocratio administratJTe reformers. 
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<< Elyaie Natumal^ 18^ Avgvst 1849. 

" My dear Ney — The French Kepublic has not sent an 
army to Rome to strangle Italian liberty, but, on the con- 
trary, to regolate it, and preserve it from excesses, and on 
a solid basis to restore to the pontifical throne the prince 
who at the first placed himself boldly at the head of all 
usefrd reforms. 

" I learn with pain that the benevolent intentions of 
the Holy Father, and our own deeds, remain unfruitful 
in consequence of the influence of passion and hostile feel- 
ings. It is wished to have as the basis of the Pope's re- 
turn, proscription and tyranny. Say, on my part, to 
General Bostolan, that it cannot be permitted, under the 
shadow of the tricolor flag, to commit an act derogatory 
to the character of our abnegation. 

'^ I sum up thus the re-establishment of the temporal 
power of the Pope, — a general amnesty, the secularization 
of the administration, the Code Napoleon, and a liberal 
government 

" I have been personally hurt, on reading the procla- 
mation of the three Cardinals, to see that it has not even 
made mention of the name of France, or of the sufierings 
of our brave soldiers. Every insult ofiered to our flag or 
to our uniform goes right to my heart ; and I beg you to 
make known to them, that if France does not sell her ser- 
vices, she requires at least that she may have gratitude 
for her sacrifices and self-deniaL 

" At the time when our armies made the tour of Europe, 
they left everywhere, as the traces of their passage, the 
germs of liberty, and the destruction of the abuses of the 
feudal system. It shall not be said that in 1849 a French 
army has acted in a different manner and brought about 
a different result. 

" Desire the General to thank the army in my name 
for its noble conduct. I have learned with pain that even 
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physically it has not been treated as it deserved to be. 
Nothing should be neglected to make our troops comfort- 
able. 

" Receive, my dear Ney, the assurance of my sincere 
friendship. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte." 

The publication of this letter produced a storm. M. 
Falloux thought he ought to have seen it before it was 
sent. It seemed, however, that the president considered 
it only as a private note to M. Ney : as the expression of 
his own opinions. The discussion in the public papers 
was all the more excited, because at the moment they had 
nothing else to discuss. Some, agreeing with the principle 
of the letter, thought it rather too imperial ; some regretted 
that the writer had acted on his own inspiration, and had 
not had more regard to constitutional forms; some de- 
clared it altogether unconstitutional, and refiised to con- 
sider its substance ; others said it compromised the peace 
of Europe, as attempting to impose a code which would 
destroy the state of property in Italy, as rendering neces- 
sary an immense augmentation to the army of Italy, as 
alienating the clergy, and as engaging France in a laby- 
rinth out of which she could only escape by war or make 
herself ridiculous, while the effect of the letter in Italy was 
greatly to reconcile the Italians to the French interven- 
tion. On the whole, leaving out of the question the con- 
stitution — and even then it is not very clear why the Pre- 
sident had not as good a right to express his opinion 
privately as any other person — ^the letter itself does not 
appear to contain unreasonable views. The French had 
interfered, either really or nominally, to prevent Austria 
restoring the Pope unconditionally ; they had endeavoured 
to make terms with the Pope before taking Rome ; he had 
refused on the ground that it would look like compulsion. 
When they were once masters of the city, he evaded their 
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request, and not only restored things to the state they 
were in before his flight, but overthrew all the reforms he 
himself had introduced ; brought back all kinds of abuses, 
put the whole of the affairs of state in the hands of the 
priests, whose scandalous misgoyemment had been one of 
the main causes that led to the revolution ; set up clerical 
courts of justice, presided over by persons ignorant of law, 
where no final judgments were ever to be obtained, and 
where the delays were unknown even to chancery. The 
President's suggestion, if it had been followed, would have 
been a great improvement — the Code Napoleon may be 
far from perfect, but its imperfections might be removed; 
A settled code of some sort is better than no code at all, 
and the Roman states to this day have none. The only 
pity is, that the French assembly were less resolved on a 
reasonable course when they met than the President, and 
that the settlement of Rome was an unconditional return 
of the Pope, and the old despotic rule of the priestly caste. 
The ill-health or ill-humour of M. Falloux had com- 
pelled him to retire from office. He was not present at 
the discussion on Roman affiiirs, which had been referred 
to a committee shortly after the assembly met in the be- 
ginning of October. M. Thiers had been intrusted with 
the preparation of their report. It was of a highly papist 
and conservative tone — it defended the " vfvotu proprio " 
which the Pope had published on his return, and which, 
like all the rest of Pio Nono's literary compositions, was 
evasive and unintelligible. M. Thiers described the state 
of Italy. " Its regeneration had been rendered impossible 
by the conduct of a disorderly faction ; who, instead of 
joining together under moderate institutions and fighting 
their common enemy, had turned their weapons against 
their own governments. Austria, making an incontestible 
use of her own rights, had re-conquered Lombardy, in- 
vaded Piedmont and the duchies, and was threatening 
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Eome. Could France pennit Austria to push her invasion 
to Bome^ and thus morally and materially obtain dominion 
over the whole of Italy? That the intervention was 
for the interest of Italian freedom, to preserve it from the 
consequenoes of Austrian visitation. The intervention, 
wisely resolved, was resolutely executed. True, the French 
had marched against a republic ; but they were friends or 
enemies of a government not because of its form but of 
its conduct, and that the constitution was defective on that 
point in declaring it would not attack the liberties of 
others. When once present in Rome, France must re- 
store the holy father to full liberty.* She had no right 
to constrain, but had a right to advise and to supplicate ; 
her advice had been for measures to appease the le- 
gitimate discontent of the people, and reforms which 
would obviate the necessity of France returning or al- 
lowing Austria to go to alternatives, equally to be re- 
gretted by all the world ; and the Pope understood the 
matter perfectly." During the reading of the report 
M. Thiers was every now and then interrupted by excla- 
mations of surprise at its very conservative tendency. M. 
Victor Hugo called out to him, "You are no longer a 
liberal, M. Thiers 1 " on which that statesman replied that 
he was not. The report brought the affair into a worse 
tangle than before. The President was offended that no 
notice was taken of his note to M. Edgar Ney, and ex- 
pressed his feeling by complaining of the very reactionary 
tone of M. Thiers' report. The latter refused either to 
modify or to retract anything, and a serious breach was the 
consequence : an alteration in the cabinet even was talked of. 
But the speech which produced more effect than any 
other, from its bitter sarcasm and the very unpleasant 
truths which it contained, was that of M. de Montalem- 
bert. After giving a back-handed stroke to M. Victor 
* Thej might hare considered this before tiiey went there. 
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Hugo, which almost drove that insane author into the 
temporary possession of his senses, he delivered a very 
well-deserved philippic on the conduct and ingratitude of 
the rabble. , This, as does all that falls from that gentle- 
man, stung to the quick the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed, by the bitterness of its invective and the keen- 
ness of its sarcasm. He concluded thus : — " You say 
that the Pope has changed. No, he has not changed ; but 
he has seen, he has profited by the terrible lesson which 
God haa given him ; and I add, that he would be inex- 
cusable if that were not the case. And, gentlemen, if he 
had changed, would he have been the only one who has 
done so ? Yesterday, allusion was made to the apostasy 
of the great liberal party. Do you suppose that in this 
world liberty and progress are now looked on as formerly ? 
Do you imagine that a bloody light has not risen for many ? 
{S&nBoJtion^ Go search obscure depths; penetrate into 
the most isolated homesteads ; ask those persons who 
liave not meddled with public affairs; probe their con- 
sciences, and ask them if they love progress and liberty 
as they loved it once ? (Fresh movement.) Ask them if 
their faith in them is not shaken ? {Exclamations on the 
leji.) I can conceive the affliction this truth causes you — 
I also feel it. Well, then, out of a thousand liberals you 
will not find a single one at present who has not a hun- 
<dred times less ardour than he had formerly ! . . . . My 
friends and I hailed with joy the forward march of Pio 
Nono ; but we have met with cruel diappointment. Yes, 
the tide has turned ; not against Pio Nono, but against 
liberty. (Applause,) Ah ! how I should like to have 
these demagogues, these anarchists, here before me, to tell 
them, once for all, the truths which they ought to hear. 
(Murmurs on the left.) I would say to them — * The great- 
est of your crimes is not to have shed blood : which, how- 
ever cries out against you ; it is not to have scattered ruin 
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over all Europe ; it is to have disenchanted the world of 
its ideas of liberty, and to have forced back towards its 
source the current of human truths/ " 

M. de Montalembert retired greeted by rapturous ap- 
plause. M. Victor Hugo rushed to the tribune and strove 
to gain a hearing, but in vain. The assembly closed its 
sitting for that day in great emotion. 

A number of amendments were made to the original 
motion, which was to vote the supplies for the expedition 
and to adopt the report Among others, Victor Hugo 
moved, that the National Assembly, adopting the principles 
contained in the letter of the President of the Kepublic, 
invites the government to maintain and to preserve the 
rights and liberties of the Roman people. After long dis- 
cussion, the assembly rejected this and other amendments, 
voted supplies, and passed on to the other business of 
the day ; thus, in point of fact, replacing the Pope in his 
full authority, re-establishing the clergy in their despotic 
power, and restoring all the vices of Roman misgovem- 
ment, in opposition to the expressed wishes of Louis Na- 
poleon. This difference of opinion, and the conduct of 
the ministers in the matter, led to their dismissal from 
office. The President of the Republic notified the fact 
to the assembly by letter, which was read to them on the 
thirty-first of October.* 

* " Monsieur le President — Under the grave circnmBtances in which we 
find onrselyes, the accord which ought to reign amongst the different powers 
of the state cannot be maintained, unless, animated hj a mutual confidence, 
thej frankly explain themselves &ce to face with each other. 

** In order to give an example of that sincerity, I come forward now to state 
the reasons which have determined me to change the ministry, and to separate 
myself from men whose eminent services I am well pleased to proclaim, and 
to whom I have offered friendshp and gratitude. 

** In order to strengthen the republic, menaced by anarchy firom so many 
sides— to insure order more efficiently than has been done up to this day—to 
maintain abroad the name of France at the height of her renown — men are 
needed, who, animated by a patriotic devotedness, comprehend the necessity 
of a direction single and firm, and of a clearly defined policy, which does not 
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On the following day, a new ministry was gazetted. 
One of their first acts was to release many of the insur- 
gents of June of the previous year, who were imprisoned 

compromise power by any irresolation ; men whose minds are as much filled 
with the conviction of my peculiar responsibility as of their own, men of ac- 
tion as well as words. 

" For nearly a year, I hare g^ven many proofs of self-denial, in order that 
there might be no misunderstanding with regard to my real sentiments. With- 
out rancour against any individual or against any party, I have allowed men 
of the most contrary opinions to arrive at power ; but without obtaining the 
happy result which I expected from that coalition. In place of effecting a 
fusion of difiSerent shades oT opinion, I only arrived at a neutralization of 
forces. 

" The unity of views and intentions was interfered with, and the spirit of 
conciliation taken for weakness. Scarcely had the dangers of the street been 
got over when the old parties were seen again to elevate their colours, revive 
their rivalrieSf and alarm the country by disseminating disquietude. 

** In the midst of this confusion, France, uneasy because she sees no guid- 
ance, seeks the hand, the will of the 10th of December. But that will cannot 
he felt unless there be entire community of ideas, of views, and of convictions 
between the president and his ministers ; and unless the assembly itself join 
in the thought of the nation as expressed in the election of the executive 
power. 

** A whole system triumphed on the 10th of December ; for the name of 
Napoleon is a complete programme in itself. It means at home, order, author- 
ity, religion, and the welfare of the people ; abroad, national dignity. It is 
this policy, inaugurated by my election, that I wuh to cause to triumph, with 
the support of the assembly and that of the people. I wish to merit the con- 
fidence of the people by maintaining the constitution to which I have sworn. 
I wish to inspire in the country, by my loyalty, my perseverance, and my 
firmness, a confidence, such that aflhirs may resume their course, and that fiiith 
may be had in the future. 

** The letter of a constitution has certainly a great influence on the destiny 
of the country, but the manner in which it is executed has perhaps even more. 
The longer or shorter duration of power contributes powerfuUy to the stabil- 
ity of things ; but it is also by displaying ideas and principle^ that a govern- 
ment can succeed in persuading society to reassure itself. 

** Let us, therefore, again raise up authority without disturbing true liberty. 
Let us calm apprehensions by boldly mastering bad passions, and by giving to 
all noble instincts a useful direction. Let us strengthen religious feeling, 
without abandoning the conquests of the revolution ; and we shall save the 
country in spite of the parties, the ambitions, and even the imperfections, 
which our institutions may comprise. 

** Louis Napoleon Bonapakte." 

The sensation created by this letter waxed greater as it proceeded ; and the 
assembly rose in great agitation. 
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at Belleisle, an act which was said to have given dissatis- 
faction to all parties : to the left, because the whole were 
not released ; to the right, because any of the disturbers 
of society were liberated. Meanwhile, the trials for the 
disturbance on the 13th of June, in the current year, went 
on. One of the advocates pleaded that the constitution 
was committed to the safeguard of the people, and that it 
included the right of insurrection.* The judges naturally 
refused to acknowledge the right to rebel : and, after hear- 
ing the counsel, delivered an elaborate judgment to that 
effect, the gist of which was, that no clause of the consti- 
tution authorized a fraction of the people, timiultuously 
convoked in a public square, to judge on constitutional 
questions, and to execute their own judgments. They then 
called on the advocate to proceed with the defence ; but 
he declined to do so : the rest of the advocates for the 
prisoners followed his example. The court then appointed 
other counsel to defend the prisoners ; but the accused 
repudiated them: the counsel refiised to act for them 
(as they, one would think, had good right to do), upon 
which they were reprimanded by the court. In this man- 
ner is justice administered in France. 

The year 1849 concluded without being disturbed by 
any unusual events. M. Pierre Bonaparte succeeded for 
some time in making himself the object of conversation, 
by exhibiting his pugnacious disposition on several occa- 
sions. Having been recalled in disgrace from Madrid, he 
had been appointed to a command in Algeria ; but he left 
that country without leave, at the moment of action, to 
attend in his place in the assembly. He was reprimanded 
by the President, his cousin, and stoutly defended himself 
in the chamber. He shortly afterwards fought a duel 
with a gentleman in the Champs Elysdes. His return 

* The filet was, that this phrase was a mere ornamental excrescence on that 
docament, and not intended to have anj effect whatever. 
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appears to have been rather unnecessaiy, for the debates 
were generally uninteresting ; insomuch that, on the first 
day, some fifty members applied for leave of absence, 
which was granted. The government of the President, on 
the whole, may be said to have been characterized by 
prudence and moderation. He steered a middle course 
between the reactionary and anarchical parties, occupying 
himself with attending to practical reforms, and encourag- 
ing commerce ; for which purpose, banks for mutual assist- 
ance were established, and attention was paid to the wants 
of the working-classes. A return of commercial prosperity 
had set in ; confidence was gradually recovering from the 
shock of the revolution, and the finances were improving.* 
The army, too, was reduced from 500,000, to which it 
had been raised by the provisional government, to the peace 
establishment of 350,000. 

The wise policy which had been adopted by the provi- 
sional government, with respect to the bank of France, 
had produced its results ; and the masterly financial oper- 
ations of that corporation had, early in the year, restored 
it to the highest position of commercial credit. This 
credit gradually told on the commerce of the coimtry, 
while the firm hands in which the reins of the state were 
held, supported by a large majority in the chamber, by 
the army, and nearly the whole of the national guard, and 
the prudent manner in which the power of the state was 
exercised, had produced the natural result. Persons began 
to wonder how a man previously so little thought of could 
manage so well ; and invented all sorts of reasons : some 
said that he had the knack of knowing whose advice to 



* He promised to abolish the vexations system of passports ; but because 
of his limited aathority, and the host of functionaries interested in main- 
taining it, he was unable to accomplish that measure. It is to be hoped that, 
now he has the power, he will eflfect a reform which will give more practical 
freedom than a score of constitutions. 
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follow; others that he was guided by Count d'Orsay, 
who was much with him ; it was observed, " With what 
little wisdom may a great nation be governed." How- 
ever, it soon began to be suspected that the French Pre- 
sident thoroughly understood the French people, and the 
interests of France, and was, in short, a better statesman 
than had been previously supposed. 

At his election, the President had been almost com- 
pelled to select his ministers from the different shades 
of conservatism. All the parties of order hoped to make 
use of him as a stop-gap to anarchy, and as a means to 
their own ends ; but, agreeing only in repressing broils 
in the streets, they differed widely in their views on almost 
every other subject. The conservative party were dis- 
united ; their opponents, the reds and socialists, were 
compact. It was the President himself, rather than the 
ministry or the assembly, who represented the compact 
and united will of the French people. The Assembly it- 
self, although nominally elected by universal suffrage, 
did not altogether fairly represent what it pretended ; for, 
in one province, a man had the right of electing a score of 
representatives ; in another, he could only elect three or 
four : an inequality that threw a preponderance into the 
hands of the great towns, which were thus able to elect 
not only their own deputies, but those for the surrounding 
country populations ; consequently the President, who was 
elected by the universal sufirage of the whole of France, 
was more the representative of that principle than the As- 
sembly itself. 

It is true, that the socialist and anarchical party was 
powerless in the streets and in arms ; but being small and 
compact, though discontented and turbulent, they turned 
their attention to peaceable means. With these they were 
more successfiil than they had been in arms ; they had in 
places gained groimd in the elections : a gain very distaste- 
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fal to the reputable part of society, who dreaded lest it 
should betoken an eventual majority ; and it became an 
object of consequence to find means to prevent the occur- 
rence of so calamitous a catastrophe. It seemed, upon 
consideration, that socialism itself was an effect produced 
by false teaching; for from teaching of one sort or 
another do most speculations flow, since " the number 
of persons who undergo the fatigue of thinking for 
themselves is prodigiously few." The three great 
sources of all teaching in France were the church, the 
university, and the public press. The first held that phi- 
losophy explained nothing ; the second that it explained 
everything; and the latter flattered the prejudices and 
passions of the different parties. Of these three, the uni- 
versity and the church were in perpetual hostility. The 
church exercised its influence on childhood, the univer- 
sity on youth, and the education of the man was happily 
concluded by the newspapers ; which disseminated opinions 
because they sold, concealed the truth if it would not 
sell, and being without individual responsibility, were 
perfectly careless of the consequences. 

The new ministry consisted mainly of men previously 
unknown. M. Falloux, the predecessor of M. Parieu, in 
the educational department, had prepared a scheme on the 
subject, which his successor adopted ; he being actuated 
both by religious principles and by previous political asso- 
ciations to do an ill turn to the university. A provisional 
law, to last for six months, was first carried, to curb the 
political wanderings of some of the persons who had been 
appointed primary instructors. It was passed with some 
difficulty. The discussion on the permanent law, which 
began on the 15th of January, ran principally on the vices 
and dangers of society in the present day. One party de- 
picted the university as the fruitful mother of modem 
light, intelligence, reason, and well-being; the other as 
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the impure source of all cotemporaiy corruptions, and 
guilty of spreading scepticism, of demoralizing youth, 
making science to retrograde, and lowering the level of 
studies. On the other hand, some said of the church 
that it was the enemy of truth, of modem advancement, 
of light, and of freedom ; while among the defenders of 
the university some desired to see the victory of ra- 
tionalism over theology, there were others who merely 
hated the church without any particular love or practice 
of rationality. Among the champions of the church, there 
were some of devoted faith, such as M. Montalembert, who 
only accepted the proposed law to add some clerical in- 
fluence to the councils of education as an instalment. 
But there were others, such as M. Thiers, who had be- 
come dissatisfied with the results of philosophy, which 
had not contributed to the peace of the country, and 
thought to temper it by the judicious mixture of a little 
Christianity — or what passed for such. In this it appears 
they have made a great mistake ; for while true Chris- 
tianity has its strongest ally in science and knowledge, 
yet knowledge and science are the everlasting opponents 
of priestly influence on other than religious subjects : and 
as priestly influence, and not human conduct, is the chief 
aim and object of the popish religion, it follows that edu- 
cation (properly so called, which consists in teaching the 
mind to inquire after truth, and to think independently, 
and not to believe what the world believes because the 
world believes it) is essentially hostile to it ; and to give 
the one a power of controlling the other, is to render it of 
no use — to nullify it, and to destroy it. No imion of two 
opposing powers is possible : one or the other may at last 
vanquish, but they cannot co-operate.* 



* The real object of edncation was eqnally misunderstood by both. Instead 
of desiring to educate men to use the wits God has giyen them to the best ad- 
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The law was passed on the 15th of March : it provided 
that the old council of public instruction should be pre- 
served, but considerably modified by the addition of sev- 
eral bishops, archbishops, two protestant clergymen, and a 
Jew. There were also established in the provinces pro- 
vincial councils, in which the ecclesiastical authorities had 
considerable influence; in addition to which, education 
was set free : that is to say, what the French call free. 
It was not permitted to any person, wherever educated 
and whether he was fit or not, to set up a school and take 
pupils, leaving it to the discretion of the parents to see 
whether he was fit or not — a system which answers, or at 
least leads to no mischief, in this country ; but all that was 
done was to make it no longer necessary for a person to 
pass at the normal school to be qualified for the office of a 
teacher : the degree of bachelor, or a certificate of capacity, 
was to be sufficient. This was a farther advantage to the 
priesthood ; for thus the clergy were able to enter into com- 
petition with the university, and as they generally gave their 
teaching at a lower rate than the university, the competition 
was seldom to its advantage : these, together with a system 
of government inspection, were its principal provisions. 

vantage, in looking after their own and their country's business, thej hoped, 
by controlling educational systems, to cram them with ready-made prejudices, 
which should in both cases equally prevent their using their own wits at all : 
for the philosopher is not unfrequently as dogmatic and illiberal as the eccle- 
siastic. Men uneducated have some mother-wit ; cram them with other men's 
opinions, and this, which was given them for some good purpose, is smothered. 
To teach men a quantity of questionable theology, no more instructs them in 
the knowledge of their duty than do the stereotyped doctrines of a dogmatic 
philosophy. To give men merely the knowledge of reading and writing, with- 
out teaching them to reflect and investigate, only increases their power for 
mischief; it is not teaching them to use their wits, but to abuse them. Gen- 
erally speaking, the great cry for education in most countries is the voice of 
some party who hope thereby to force their own opinions down the throats of 
the young, in order that they may be hoodwinked and led by the nose the more 
easfly when they oome to be men. Real education is the greatest benefit which 
can be given to a man ; that which often passes for it one of the greatest pests 
to society. 

VOL. I. L 
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Considerable agitation had been going on in the south. 
The government had thought it necessary to strengthen 
their military positions, and to place the troops under the 
command of officers whom they could trust In the elec- 
tions which took place for the vacancies in Paris on the 
10th of March, the socialists met with a signal and unex- 
pected success ; and though, at the same time, in the pro- 
vinces the conservatives gained, yet this success appeared 
a very disagreeable feature, and society was filled with 
vague alarms. The President having called together a 
number of the leaders of every shade of conservatism, it 
was resolved by them that no other course was open save 
to restrict the use of universal sufirage. To do this di- 
rectly, by requiring a property qualification, was too great 
a reaction : they effected their object by a very ingenious 
device. Without nominally abolishing universal suffi-age, 
they greatly restricted its exercise ; for, under pretence of 
ascertaining the proper domicile, and of excluding only 
vagrants and the fluctuating population, they decided that 
the length of residence required should be three years ; 
but they added, with some ingenuity, that the actual dom- 
icile should not count, except in the case of householders, 
domestic servants, sons living with their fathers, and 
workmen living in the house of their masters : soldiers in 
active service, and civil servants of the state, were to 
have a vote where they were on duty ; and, under all other 
circumstances, they adopted, as a means of ascertaining 
the domicile, the payment of direct taxes. 

This law disfiranchised the working classes in the great 
towns indirectly, as in them no one who did not pay 200 
francs rent was subject to direct taxes, for they paid their 
share of the taxes by the indirect means of the octroi.* 

* There was a real great principle of honesty in the measure which does 
not appear to haye heen perceived. The burden of taxation ought to be borne 
in proportion to political power. No person has a right to pat his hands in 
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The law was supported by all the conservatives, except a 
few legitimists, whose strength in the west and south lay 
among the peasantry. It was, however, opposed violently 
by the radicals ; one of whom, M. de Flotte, asked if they 
thought that the country, from mere whim, were likely to 
rush into the doctrines which they held impracticable and 
absurd ; and said that they were frightened into what they 
would not have done of themselves. " Gentlemen," cried 
he, " they say we are seeking power by all means — ^What 
could we do with it ? — Good God ! what could we do with 
it if we got it ? " An avowal of weakness which was very 
unexpected from that quarter, for fear was entertained of 
some explosion on the passing of the law. Nevertheless, 
this declaration of impotence did not prevent the govern- 
ment from carrying out other laws for the repression of the 
anarchists. 

They passed another, authorizing the transportation of 
offenders to the Marquesas, although they were beaten in 
attempting to give the law a retrospective operation. It 
was, nevertheless, with difficulty that a vote could be ob- 
tained for the payment of the President's necessary ex- 
penses. He had found that the salary of 240,000 francs 
a-year, which had been provided for him, was quite inade- 
quate to keep up his court in the imperial style that was 
expected of him ; and, on the assembly having shown a 
disposition to allow him no more, he had cut down his 
establishment, and, to his great annoyance, had been 
obliged to sell many of his horses. 

The third great law which was directed against the 
party of anarchy, and which again split the conservatives 
into fractions, was the law on the Press, which had been 
under very little control since February 1848. If the 

another man's pocket. To pennit a person who does not pay taxes to vote in 
their imposition and distribution, is to legislate on principles which we punish 
in the pickpocket. 
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papers could preach sedition with impunity, it was in vain 
that powers had been given to close the clubs, and even 
to prevent electoral assemblages if they appeared danger- 
ous to the public peace. It was also necessary, for the 
increase of the revenue, to reimposethe stamp, which was 
to cover the postage. The assembly had previously, in 
1848 and 1849, voted that there should be a deposit of 
caution-money ; it was now proposed to increase it, and 
to require newspapers, as well as pamphlets under three 
sheets, to be stamped. It was hoped by this policy to re- 
tain a monopoly of the metropolitan press in a few hands, 
which would render it more manageable. 

But that part of the law which provoked the most dis- 
cussion and vituperation, especially in England, was pro- 
posed by two independent members, who were anxious to 
make the press more becoming in conduct through the same 
means by which private persons of disorderly predilec- 
tions are kept in a sort of decency, that is, by personal 
responsibility; and they resolved, in consequence, that 
every article should be signed with the name of the writer : 
of course, this would detract from the prestige of the 
press, but add much to its honesty. A man is not willing 
to be guilty of misrepresentation in his own name : he feels 
a responsibility for what he writes. A man who writes 
anonymously is apt to be careless what he says or whom 
he attacks. There is no one who will write in the same 
manner, when he writes in his own name, as he will if he 
is screened behind the shield of the editorial " we." The 
question is, whether it is for public advantage to have the 
opinions of obscure persons passing current for more than 
their intrinsic value. In their own names they would be 
more careful as to accuracy and more cautious in their 
opinions ; but the public would respect neither their accu- 
racy nor opinions so much. By the change, the value of 
their produce would be depreciated in the market, but the 
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public would be able to put a juster value on the article 
they were buying. The result would be that, compara- 
tively, the opinions of men of known character and judg- 
ment would be more valued, and the opinions of persons 
not known to possess either would be less so than at pre- 
sent The proposition was carried by the independent 
parties in the house without support from the govern- 
ment, after a very violent discussion, and greatly by the 
influence of the legitimists. 

While, on the one hand, the government and the Assem- 
bly were labouring to destroy the means of propagating 
socialism and anarchy, they were not idle in endeavouring 
to extirpate discontent, the soil best adapted for such 
plants, by measures directed to the material welfare of the 
poor and the working-classes. Attention was paid to the 
unhealthy condition of their habitations, especially in 
some of the manufacturing towns. Means were given to 
the authorities to oblige the owner to construct drains, &c. 
necessary to make the lodging healthy, before he let it ; 
if the case were of such a nature as to require public co-ope- 
ration, means were supplied for effecting the improvement 
of the general sanitary condition of the district ; and in 
the meantime the letting of the lodgings could be prohib- 
ited. An act was passed for enabling government to sell 
small annuities, to be purchased by gradual savings, as a 
provision for old age ; and another establishing societies 
for mutual help, for the purpose of insuring against sick- 
ness, accident, or old age. A law was passed to secure 
the operatives against fraud in payment for their work ; 
and another affecting combinations, and putting the work- 
man on a level with his master in this respect. Nor was 
it alone in acts actually passed that the government showed 
their intention of attending to this most important subject, 
for several bills were brought forward for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the operatives, but were post- 
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poned because of the determined and factious opposition 
of the socialists. The policy of the Assembly may be 
summed up in few words: it was to prevent political 
mischief and disturbance, and render the tranquillity per- 
manent, by making the people comfortable, by attending 
to their material wants, and promoting commerce. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE COUP d'etat. 

The Assembly adjourned, on the 8th of August, till the 
11th of November : scarcely had it done so, when the va- 
rious sections of the conservative party began to show, even 
more clearly than before, the divergence of their opinions 
and objects. There had for some time appeared, on the 
part of the whole conservative body, a desire to increase 
the power of the President, and to prolong the term of his 
office, because he was at the moment the only barrier be- 
tween them and anarchy ; but the monarchical parties 
hoped, almost undisguisedly, to restore that form of gov- 
ernment. The increase and pit)longation of the power of 
the President, however, could not be legally effected with- 
out having recourse to aConstituent instead of aLegislative 
Assembly to alter the constitution ; which assembly, in- 
stead of 750, would consist of 900 members. Some idea 
was perhaps entertained of having recourse to it ; but, to- 
wards the end of the session, the Assembly was more dis- 
imited than previously. In the mean time, the radicals 
and socialists had betaken themselves to their pens as 
offensive weapons, especially after their last check on the 
13th of June ; and though they frequently abused each 
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other very heartily, yet, from their safe retreats in Leicester 
Square, they contrived to keep up a half-suppressed fer- 
ment. There is no doubt, however, that the President 
had a considerable personal following, which gradually 
increased. He occupied the recess in journeys through 
the provinces, where he was received with varying cor- 
diality. In some places, as in Lyons, where the socialists 
had organized a demonstration, their groans were drowned 
in the shouts of the people : on the whole, the cries of 
" Vive Napoleon " predominated over the more legitimate 
cry of " Vive la BSpublique;' or " Vive le Prksidentr 

At Strasbourg, where the municipal council had refused 
to vote any expenses for his reception, the people were 
cold, but respectful ; and the mayor's address was more 
republican than complimentary. A similar tone of feeling 
appeared to pervade the greater part of the eastern prov- 
inces ; but the President's presence and denial of any wish 
to usurp more power than was confided to him by the 
people, had doubtless an effect in tranquillizing men's 
minds : the object he probably had in view. In the west- 
em provinces, and in Normandy, his progress was a con- 
tinued triumph ; particularly at Cherbourg, where, in Sep- 
tember, he reviewed the fleet — a spectacle which drew 
many visiters, even from the opposite shores of England — 
and where he spoke of the permanent services rendered by 
the emperor to the country, and particularly to that city. 

It was, too, during the parliamentary recess, that the 
Councils-general were held in the provinces. The greater 
part of them pronounced in favour of a revision of the con- 
stitution ; but they had not declared what was the reform 
they desired. There were some of the old Orleanists who 
were preaching a fusion of the two branches of the Bour- 
bons, which has since been partially accomplished. But 
though neither of these parties were conspiring to effect 
their objects immediately, there is no doubt that the ma- 
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jority ^ tke French people disliked the republican form of 
goyernment : they wanted a permanent head. The ques- 
tion was, who he was to be ? — There were three courses : 
one to admit the hereditary claims of the Count de Cham- 
bord ; but these were worn out and forgotten : — the next, 
, to restore the Orleans branch, in the person of the Count 
of Paris, and tmder his mother's guardianship ; but, after 
all, his claims were small enough : he was neither the re- 
presentative of legitimacy, nor of popularity, nor was he, a 
mere child, distinguished by personal ability. Against 
these competitors, there was the President, the representa- 
tive of legitimacy or the hereditary principle, as the heir 
of the first Napoleon. Their great emperor's name made 
the people forget the badness of his title to the throne ; 
which, after all, was quite as good as that of the ances- 
tors of every sovereign in Europe : Charles Martel, for in- 
stance.* 

The hereditary principle became combined with Louis 
Napoleon's growing personal popularity, and a growing ap- 
preciation of his capacity. But it was from the people that 
the initiative should come, not from him. He was the 
servant of the popular will : his duty was to give it efiect, 
but not to set it in motion. 

The cries of " Vive VEmpereur*^ at some of the re- 
views, which displeased the republicanism and ideas of 
military discipline of General Changamier and Greneral 
Neumayer, led to a diflFerence of opinion, and to the 
retirement of the minister of war, General Hautpoul. 
The conduct of the SocUU du dix DScembre^ by their some- 
what imprudent behaviour, and the excessive zeal of a 
police agent, who imagined or invented a plot to assassi- 
nate the commandant of the army in Paris and the pre- 
sident of the Assembly, had aroused the suspicions of 

* Who would now object to the title of Qaeen Victoria becatise she inherits 
from William the Conqueror, who was not the legitimate iting of these islands ? 
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the permanent committee of the Assembly, which sat 
during the recess ; and a coup cTetcU was generally antic- 
ipated. 

When the session opened on the 11th of November, in 
the message addressed by the President to the House he 
alluded to this report He said " that he, as the first 
magistrate of the republic, was the only person in France 
who could not attempt the bringing about the revision of 
the constitution ; the councils-general in the provinces 
had expressed a wish for its revision, which the Assembly 
would have to consider : if they decided for it, it would 
be the part of the executive to give effect to their resolu- 
tions ; if they voted for this, it would be for them to call 
a Constituent Assembly into existence ; if they did not, it 
would be for the people, in 1852, to express solemnly their 
new choice. That which occupied him was not to know 
who would then govern France, but to employ the mean 
time, so that whatever change should then be made should 
be made without agitation or trouble. The most noble 
object for men in power was not to seek to perpetuate it, 
but without ceasing to watch over the means to consoli- 
date, for the advantage of all, the principles of authority 
and morality which counteracted the passions of men and 
the instability of the laws." 

The more settled became the political atmosphere, the 
less the anarchists were to be. dreaded ; the more the 
different sections of the conservative party were naturally 
at leisure to quarrel among each other. Betweeli the legit- 
imists who had visited Wisbaden, the Orieanists who had 
gone to Clermont, and the Bonapartists who, at the review 
at Satory, had cried " Vive IJSmpereur,^^ there was not 
likely to be much sympathy. Forced into a compulsory 
alliance by outward danger, when that danger was re- 
moved, their inherent repulsion at once removed the dis- 
agreeable necessity of peace among each other. The po- 
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sition of General Changamier, as commander of the army 
and national guard in Paris, gave the opportunity for dif- 
ferences of opinion, which were alone waiting for a pretext 
to display themselves. The republicanism of that distin- 
guished officer, and the unusual union of powers in his 
hands, committed to him under exceptional circumstances 
and for special purposes, placed him in a position which he 
could not continue to hold without exciting the jealousy 
and interfering with the functions of the minister of war. 

The removal of Greneral Hautpoul and the appointment 
of General Schram had only for a time evaded, not re- 
moved, the difficulty. The President, too, appears not to 
have been pleased at Changamier's thinking it his duty to 
interfere with the soldiery if they chose to cry " Ftvc VEm- 
pereury Legally speaking, there was no doubt of the Pre- 
sident's right to appoint to or remove from the command 
of the army. The legitimist and Orleanist parties, too, had 
done Changamier the disservice to attribute to him the part 
played by General Monk in the restoration of Charles II., 
and expressed doubts whether the character of a Wash- 
ington was possible in France, — a suggestion which at once 
avowed the distrust of the executive and of the Chamber. 
An instruction to the officers of the garrison in Paris, at- 
tributed to General Changamier, was published by the 
" Patrie," which appeared to deny to the Assembly the 
right to require the troops necessary for its own protection. 
Upon this M. Napoleon Bonaparte, supported by the 
radicals, inquired of General Schram if such were the 
case ; that minister required time and consideration for re- 
ply ; but General Changamier at once rose and repudiated 
utterly the intention attributed to him ; declaring that no 
such instructions existed, and that the right of the Assem- 
bly had never been in any degree called in question. The 
whole affair appeared to have been a myth, and to have 
ended in smoke ; for the majority were satisfied, and after 
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SO emphatic a denial the radicals did not think fit to con- 
tinue the debate. These circumstances occurred on the 
3d of January 1851. 

This decision of the Assembly in favour of Changamier^ 
whom they now regarded as their champion, did not, how- 
ever, change the determination of the President to rid him- 
self of a power which seemed independent of him. He had 
certainly the legal right to depose the General from his com- 
mand ; but the greater part of his ministers disapproved of 
this course, and retired. After a crisis which lasted six days, 
new ministers were appointed in their place, and the same 
day* a decree appeared repealing the decrees of the 20th of 
December 1848 and the 11th of June 1849, which con- 
ferred the command of the national guard and the troops 
in the department of the Seine upon the same person. 
The majority of the conservative party had not expected 
so rapid a blow, and were highly incensed. M. Remusat, 
after a vehement attack on the minister who had counter- 
signed the decree, moved for a conmiittee to inquire into 
the circumstances. No question as to the legality of the 
act could be made ; for the constitution in the 64th article 
expressly states, " II nomme et revoque les com- 
mandants en chef des armies de terre et de mer," &c. The 
ministry defended the executive on the grotmd of their 
legal right, but the majority did not happen to care about 
legal rights. A committee was appointed, on a division of 
330 against 273, of persons hostile to the ministry. The 
committee reported on the 14th, and cast blame on the 
ministry. On the succeeding day, the discussion began : it 
was proposed to vote the following resolution : " The Na- 
tional Assembly, recognising the incontestable right of 
the executive power to dispose of military commands, 
blames the use the ministers have made of their right, and 

* Go the 9tb of Jurnarj. 
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declares that the old Greneral-in-chief of the armies of Paris 
continues to hold all his titles, as a testimony of the con- 
fidence which the Assembly had decreed to him on the 
3d of January." It appears to have occurred to them 
that if the executive had the right to appoint and re- 
voke military commanders, they themselves had not, 
and that the two ends of the sentence were inconsistent 
or incompatible ; for, after an animated debate, they 
carried an amendment, simply expressing a want of con- 
fidence in ministers, who accordingly retired : and for 
some months ministerial diflSculties followed each other in 
rapid succession. 

Nevertheless the Assembly was in ill humour, and vent- 
ed it by refusing a vote for the expenses of the President ; 
while M. de Montalembert declared, that whatever might 
be the faults of the President, he represented the only 
authority possible at present, and he only recognised as 
legitimate that which was possible. 

The ministers, who, after an interregnum, were appoint- 
ed on the 10th of April, declared it to be their wish to 
unite the various fections of the conservative party, which 
had already done so much to defend the country from the 
dangers that threatened it. M. Sainte Beuve, however, 
who had previously contributed to the fall of the former 
ministers, proposed aftesh a vote of want of confidence. 
The ministers remonstrated, that it was unreasonable to 
condemn them without giving them an opportunity of 
showing whether they deserved condemnation, and pro- 
tested their adhesion to parliamentary principles. The 
proposal was rejected in the Assembly by a majority of 
52 votes. They thus obtained toleration rather than an 
active confidence ; but this toleration enabled legislation 
to go on, and the attention of the House was again occu- 
pied by domestic reforms, which had for a time been over- 
laid by political disputes. Yet there was rather a truce 
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between the opposing parties than a cordial understand- 
ing. The real differences remained as great, and the de- 
sires of the different parties as far apart and incompatible 
as ever. 

The great subject which agitated the whole of France 
waa the competition between the legislative and executive 
powers. The question of revising a constitution made 
the dead-lock inevitable and continuous, involving as it did 
the more important question of what was to happen when 
the President — who after all was the most direct emanation 
from the united suffrage of the French people — ended his 
term, and by virtue of the 45th article of the constitution 
became ineligible for office. There was no doubt that the 
majority of the French regarded Louis Napoleon as the 
most fit man, and that if they had their own way they 
would re-elect him ; but then came this article of the con- 
stitution. It was argued, that this ought to be repealed, 
necessarily, in the manner pointed out by the constitu- 
tion. But the Constituent Assembly, in enacting that 
their laws should not be repealed except by three-fourths 
of the Legislative Assembly agreeing to call a Constituent 
Assembly, went beyond the power of any human author- 
ity.* 

The required majority, in the divided and distracted 
state of parties, could not be obtained. Petitions from the 
country poured in without number before the adjournment. 
But the republican party was hostile to any project of a 
revision ; for many of them placed the principle of republi- 
canism far above that of universal suffirage or popular will. 
Besides, their hopes lay in the convulsions of society, 

* An attempt to make laws irrevocable, either altogether or in part, has so 
frequently becoi shown to be fiitUe, that it is not worth discussing. That an 
assembly of men at one period of the world's existence should have attempted 
to bind themselves and their descendants to remote ages, coold have arisen 
only from presomptnons ignorance : the most powerful body in a state sooner 
or later always gets its way—in point of fact it make its way law. 
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which the difficulty between the executive and the legisla- 
tive power continually threatened. The President was 
a man who appeared to have more the power and the will 
to keep them in order than any one else. On his leaving 
office in 1852, they hoped for a fresh revolution : a hope 
which was certainly not shared by the respectable part of 
the people. They became, when the revision was dis- 
cussed, very violent in their expressions, and by means of 
the clandestine press distributed incendiary placards, hand- 
bills, and pamphlets ; in one of which they threatened the 
life of any deputy who should vote for the revision. Such 
was their notion of liberty of opinion. Some of their views 
coincided with a few of the legitimist and Orleanist fac- 
tions ; and this rendered the calling a Constituent Assem- 
bly impossible according to the terms of the Constitution. 

The President, who appears to have been much nettled 
by the distrust of the conservative majority, gave vent to 
his displeasure at the opening of the railway at Dijon. 
He said, " the Assembly had supported him in all the mea- 
sures of repression that had been necessary, but had failed 
him in beneficial measures conceived for the benefit of the 
people." This was too true to be agreeable, and therefore 
the ministers suppressed it in the Moniteur ; but the As- 
sembly heard of the rebuke rather more than if it had been 
published. However, the minister having declared he knew, 
and could recognise, nothing of the speech except what ap- 
peared in the Moniteur, the Assembly declared itself sat- 
isfied, and passed to the order of the day : but although 
nothing resulted directly from this speech, it contributed 
to widen the breach, and render accommodation more dif- 
ficult. 

It was argued by M. de Tocqueville, who had been 
charged to draw up the report of the committee appointed 
to consider in what form the question should be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber, — ^that, necessary as was the re- 
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vision of the Constitution to the peace of the country, 
yet that, should it happen to be impossible to comply 
with the prescribed terms of the 110th article of the Con- 
stitution, the only course was to undergo all the risks that 
might ensue ; for that the only legality for the moment was 
the Constitution as it was, and everything beyond was revo- 
lution and anarchy : he forgot the maxim, " Salus populi 
suprema lex," and that the majority of a Chamber elected 
by universal suffrage had just as good a right to repeal 
the Constitution as another Chamber elected by the same 
means had to enact it ; and a much better right than the 
previous Chamber had to attempt to make it irrevocable. 

The struggle began on the 14th of July. The faction 
of the Orleanist party, who had an idea of putting the 
Prince Joinville forward as a candidate for the Presidency, 
and a faction of the legitimists, who disliked the continu- 
ance of the Presidency — and who, not being able to put 
forward the Count de Chambord, whom they regarded as 
legally king, for the oflSce of President, had thought of 
General Changamier in the meantime — joined the repub- 
licans, and thus rendered the legal majority of three-fourths 
impossible. The debate was concluded by M. Odillon- 
Barrot, who, after a speech in which he exposed the vices 
of the Constitution, asked, " If, when a whole country had 
recognised them, the Assembly were to be held in check 
because it might happen that the actual President might be 
re-elected? There were some," he said, " who asked for 
the revision on personal grouhds, in the interest of one man 
against another ; he asked it in the interest of the coimtry, 
that it might from new institutions win all that was obtain- 
able of security and grandeur." The revision, which was 
carried by a large majority, was not carried by a sufficient 
majority to make the calling of the Constituent Assembly 
legal according to the 110th article: the numbers were 
446 against 278. It is possible that, had the Chamber 
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followed the desires of the majority in France, Louis Na- 
poleon would have been now President, not Emperor. 

The radicals, socialists, and republicans were intent 
only on celebrating the victory which their minority in 
the Chamber had gained over the majority in the country. 
Encouraged by it, they preached pretty openly a new rev- 
olution in 1852, declaring that they should vote with arms 
in their hands. The provincial councils, struck by the 
dangers which thus menaced society, almost unanimously 
petitioned for the revision of the Constitution during the 
recess ; which lasted from the 10th of August till the 4th 
of November. 

Since the new law of domicile in connexion with the 
franchise, the elections had run almost invariably in 
favour of the conservatives. The President had not origi- 
nated this law, and had only acquiesced in it. It appear- 
ed that, weary of the everlasting jealousies of the royalist 
and conservative factions, he had wished to try what 
could be done with their opponents. He felt, doubtless, 
that his own strength mainly lay in the masses, little dis- 
turbed by political storms. The law had also disfran- 
chised in the western and southern provinces a multitude 
of royalist peasants : the President declared that it had 
excluded many more than was intended. When this was 
communicated to the ministry they retired. He then 
constructed a cabinet, without regard to the conservative 
majority, of men personally devoted to himself; three 
only of whom were members of the Assembly ; and M. 
de Casablanca, minister of commerce. M. Giraud be- 
came minister of public instruction, and General St Ar- 
naud minister of war; the department of foreign af- 
airs was given to M. Turgot, and of the interior to M. 
Therigny. 

The first symptom of the hostility of the new ministry 
to the conservative majority was a circular of General St 

VOL. I. M 
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Amaud's to the oflScers of the army, inculcating the duty 
of obedience to orders, and the removal, by his command, 
from all the barracks where it had been posted, of the de- 
cree giving the Assembly the right to require military force 
for its own safeguard. But this was thrown into the shade 
by the message of the President to the Assembly on its 
meeting. He said in effect that the question of the revi- 
sion of the Constitution still remained ; tliat a distinct act 
of national sovereignty was required to recast that which 
was itself an emanation from that basis; that the principle 
of universal suffrage, on which it had been founded, had 
been taken away by the laws of May, which had excluded 
three millions of votes ; that he had never ceased to be- 
lieve that this law required revision, as this immense <jx- 
clusion had served as a pretext for the anarchists ; that, 
unable to gain the helm of society legally, they hoped to 
throw the country into confusion during the general emo- 
tion and the paralyzation of powers; independently of which 
the restriction of the suffrage by three million votes, when 
the election of the President arrived, would cause another 
difficulty. Originally, with ten million of electors, it had 
been agreed that at least two million votes should be ne- 
cessary to make the election valid ; now that the number of 
electors was reduced to seven millions, that which had been 
a fifth came to be near a third of the entire voters on the 
list : this was to make a positive change in the eligibility 
of the President. Again, "it had been objected, when the 
revision of the Constitution was in question, that the Con- 
stitution had been the work of an Assembly arising from 
universal suffi*age, and that it ought not to be revised by 
an Assembly issuing from restricted suffrage ; that whether 
this was a real reason or a pretext, all pretexts should be 
removed : the law of May had its imperfections, but if it 
were perfect, it ought not to stand in the way of the revi- 
sion, which was the manifest desire of the country. It 
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was objected to him, that he was personally interested. 
His conduct during three years was an answer : the good 
of the country would alone still be his object, and he 
thought it his duty to propose all the means of conciliation, 
and to use all his eflForts to bring about a pacific, legal, and 
regular solution of the difficulty. To re-establish universal 
suffirage would take from civil war its flag, and permit 
France to give itself institutions which would assure its 
repose. 

This message was received by the greater pai-t with 
palpable marks of displeasure, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by the proposal of a law for the re-establishment 
of universal sufirage after a six months' domicile. The 
rejJublican party was much divided : their own principles 
required them to accept this boon at the hands of an ex- 
ecutive they distrusted ; and the conservatives were not 
more united. Thus the manoeuvre of the President suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the two parliamentary parties ; both 
of which he had found equally unmanageable. 

The consequences of this policy were soon apparent ; for 
the Assembly, getting anxious about its own protection, 
desired to claim, under the 32d article of the Constitution, 
the command of troops and the appointment of the officers 
commanding them : a right which General St Amaud, the 
new minister of war, seemed inclined to question. But 
the republicans declared they did not wish to arm the law 
against universal suffirage, and consequently voted with the 
government against the conservatives and royalists ; the 
Tote thus came to be rejected by a majority of 408 to 300 : 
a result which struck the Assembly with consternation. 
They endeavoured, but failed, to repair the mischief, by a 
proposition with respect to the responsibility of the Pre- 
sident and the executive. In the meantime the President, 
who had gained greatly with the army since the defeat of 
the conservatives in the Assembly, had addressed them in 
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one of his short pithy speeches;* he concluded by saying, 
that he was sure that they would not fail him, because 
they knew that he would ask nothing of them but what 
was in accordance with his right, with military honour 
and the interests of the country ; because he had placed 
at their head men in whom he had entire confidence, and 
who deserved theirs ; and because, if the hour of danger 
arrived, he should not do as the preceding governments 
had done, say to them, " March, and I will follow ;" but 
he would say to them, " I march, follow me." No wonder 
that a coup ditat was looked for ; everything was at a 
stand, and there did uot seem any other way out of the 
diflSculty. 

There existed, or were supposed, two vast conspiracies 
against the authority of the executive : the one on the part 
of the rabble, the other on the part of the conservative 
majority in the Chamber. It is said that by virtue of the 
abominable system of spies, which is usual if not universal 
on the continent of Europe, the executive was perfectly 
aware of what was going on. The threads of the anarchi- 
cal conspiracy were held by the chiefs of the clubs and 
the secret societies. It was their intention to siibject 
France, or at any rate the capital, to pillage and confla- 
gration in the following year, when the opportunity oc- 
curred from the probable excitement during the election 
of a new President ; which scheme for the bettering of 
their country they were to be ready in the meantime to 
put in practice, should opportunity sooner occur. On the 
other hand, there is said to have existed, on the part of 
the ancient monarchical parties (who were about this time 
talking of a fusion of their diflferences) and the conservative 
republicans, a plot to overthrow the executive power, to 

* These showed induhitable talent ; and were bj some yeracions aewq^- 
pen in this ooantiy declared to be put in the Moniieur and nerer spoken at 
all ; while some said thej were written for the speaker. 
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seize on the reins of government, and to place the Legis- 
lative Assembly in the position of a dictator, — a scheme 
as contrary to the Constitution as the former. The 
names of the conspirators and the particulars were pub- 
lished in the ConstitutionneUe of the 24th November: 
the fects do not appear to have been repudiated by the 
persons who were so noticed, nor do subsequent events 
appear to render such a plot improbable. The President, 
on the other hand, elected by nearly six million votes, 
eminently represented the opinions and wishes of the 
entire French people, with the above exceptions. Under 
such circumstances what could he do ? If the Assembly 
obtained the dictatorship, they would do so in manifest 
opposition to the opinions and wishes of the people ; if 
the anarchists pillaged Paris and ravaged France, was 
that likely to forward the civilisation of Europe and 
the freedom of man ? 

On the other hand, he had sworn to maintain the demo- ^ 
cratic republic, and to fulfil the duties imposed on him 
by the constitution : any attempt to prorogue the Assembly 
was visited with the pains of high treason. But what did 
the oath really mean ? What is a " democratic republic ?" 
What a republic is we all know : it is another word for 
a state. All states are republic, properly so called. Some 
states are kingdoms, some are empires ; some are neither 
one nor the other, and for the lack of any other term, they 
have been called, indifferently, republics or states.* The 
word " democratic," as a qualification of republic, signifies 
that the people are to be governed as they like, and not 
as any body else likes. Now, the meaning of the oath to 
remain faithful to the democratic republic, if it meant 
anything at all, was to remain faithftil to the state in 
which the people had their own way. To suppose that 

* As, for example, " The Roman Bepablio," to which the name was origi- 
nally applied, and '* The United States of America." 
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the President meant to swear, or the Assembly to impose, 
fidelity to the state in which the rabble was uppermost, is 
sheer nonsense. The question then was, how could this 
oath be kept if the Assembly and the anarchists were al- 
lowed to bring their plots to maturity ? If they were to 
be permitted to assume the dictatorship, the people of 
France would cease to have their own way at all, but 
would be at the disposal of a self-elected oligarchy. By 
how much less would they have their own way if they 
were the victims of a state of anarchy? Consequently, 
to remain faithful to the " democratic republic," and at 
the same time to fulfil the duties imposed on him by the 
Constitution, had, by the conduct of the difierent factions, 
become incompatible. He must violate, or allow to be 
violated one condition or the other : of two evils, the least 
should always be chosen. It was wiser to break the letter 
of the Constitution for the benefit of the people, and in ac- 
cordance with their almost unanimous wish, than it would 
be from devotion to its letter to permit others to overturn 
it, and to trample at the same time on the " democratic 
republic" — that is, to prevent the inhabitants or people 
of the country from having their own way in its govern- 
ment. It seems, then, that in breaking the letter of the 
law the President would keep the spirit of his oath. 

General St Amaud, who had lately distinguished him- 
self in an expedition in Algiers, M. de Momy, and M. 
Maupas, the prefect of police, were the only persons to 
whom the President confided his intentions : and they, to- 
gether with him, during a fortnight, prepared the ocmp 
JCitat which was efiected on the 2d of December. So 
secretly were their preparations made, and with such ad- 
mirable foresight were the details arranged, that not even 
the agents themselves who were to be employed had the 
remotest suspicion of the impending blow till the arrival 
of the very hour of action. The consequence was that 
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all the arrests were made without difficulty or serious re- 
sistance. 

On the evening of Monday the 1st of December, ac- 
cording to weekly custom, the President received the head 
functionaries and other distinguished persons at the Ely- 
s^e National : many were present who were arrested be- 
fore morning.* The persons to be arrested were eighteen 
members of the Assembly, and sixty of the leaders of the 
socialists and clubs. All these had been for a fortnight 
previously watched by the police, on one pretext or an- 
other ; but the police themselves were altogether ignorant 
of the real object. The arrests were intended to take 
place as nearly simultaneously as possible : a quarter-past 
six was to be the hour. For this purpose the agents of 
the police were summoned at half-past three; by half- 
past four they had all reached the prefecture. The leaders 
of each party, one by one, received instructions from tlie 
prefect ; and then for the first time was the fact of the 
coup (TStat communicated to any one. Each had been 
selected according to his capabilities' for the work he had 
to do. A number of carriages had been prepared before- 
hand, and were stationed near the. prefecture in groups. It 
was intended that the arrests should precede by a quarter 
of an hour the arrival of the troops ; and such was the 
punctuality and the efficiency of the officers, that the whole 
of the arrests had been effected, and the prisoners sent in 
carriages to prison, in the course of twenty minutes from 
five minutes past six, when the first door was knocked at.f 

* Indeed it was said that the President himself provided for the secnritjof 
some by walking them separately into private cabinets and locking them in. 
If it were so, they were the only persons who had any previous warning of the 
coup cCitat which was to happen on the next day. 

*}- The only serious obstacle the police seem to have encountered was the 
sleepiness of the porters, and their dislike of being disturbed at unreasonable 
hours, which produced some unwillingness to open the doors; but as soon as it 
became clear that the persons outside would continue knocking tiU they were 
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By daylight all the principal points of the town in the 
neighbourhood of the Assembly and the bridges were 
occupied by troops, and a decree — which had been 
printed during the night while the office was surrounded 
by troops, so that no one could let out the secret of what 
it contained till it came properly before the world — ^was 
posted. The decree ran in the name of the French peo- 
ple. " The President of the Republic decrees, 1. That the 
National Assembly is dissolved ; 2. Universal suffrage is 
re-established, and the law of the 31st of May is repealed ; 
3. The French people are convoked in their comitia on 
the 21st of the month ; 4. The state of siege is proclaimed 
in the first military division ; 5. The Council of State is 
dissolved ; 6. The minister of the interior is charged with 
the execution of the present decree. Dated at the Elysde, 
December 2, 1851. Signed, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Countersigned, Momy, minister of the interior." 

An address to the French people was placarded, in 
which, after explaining the difficulties of his position, the 
President proposed to them a sketch of a new Constitution 
— a responsible head for ten years — ministers dependent 
on the executive alone — a council .of state formed of the 
most distinguished men, to prepare laws and to explain 
them to the legislative body — a legislative body voting 
the laws named by universal suffrage, ^^ sans scnUin de 
lute quifausse VilecttorC^ — a second Assembly formed of all 
the illustrious persons in the country, as a balancing power, 
and a guardian of the fundamental principles and the 
public liberties. Such had been the system created by the 

let in, the porter, oat of regard to his own rest and the cold, opened the door, 
and tamed over again while thej walked upstairs to make the arrest. The 
conspirators were all found either in bed or just disturbed : M. Thiers verj 
sleepy, in a cotton nightcap and rubbing his ejes. Generals Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoricibre, Bedean, and Leflo were arrested without much dif- 
ficulty. Some of them endeavoured to put their heads out of the windows of 
their respective cabs and harangue the soldiers, but the police prevented them. 
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first Consul, which had already given France rest and pros- 
perity, and would guarantee it again. Such was his convic- 
tion. If, however, he did not obtain a majority of their suf- 
frages, he would convoke anew the National Assembly, and 
return to them the power with which he had been intrusted. 
At the same time he addressed the soldiers, telling them that 
though they were bound to obey the executive implicitly, 
as soldiers, yet he hoped they would vote freely as citizens. 
These events took Paris altogether unawares ; but nei- 
ther the socialist nor the parliamentary conspirators were 
to be put down without a struggle. The leaders of both 
parties were in prison, but there were many other persons 
of considerable obscurity, who were quite sufficient to 
make a serious resistance. By ten o'clock some forty or 
fifty deputies managed to make their way by a side door 
into the Chamber, and sent for M. Dupin to preside ; but 
he arrived only in time to meet an officer who was charged 
to expel them. M. Dapin said that they had right on 
their side, but they were not the stronger party ; so, re- 
commending them to retire, he had the honour of wishing 
them a very good morning. He was an excellent lawyer, 
an intrepid advocate, and had been a sort of perpetual pre- 
sident of assemblies ; but he was an indifierent politician, 
and a maker of jokes. Another meeting, under the presi- 
dence of M. Cremieux, was dispersed ; and some who had 
made the attempt, headed by a M. Daru, to get into the 
Chamber, retired to his house, but were pursued and not 
allowed to stay there ; then they adjourned to the Mairie 
of the tenth Arondissement, where they expected to find 
more sympathy than elsewhere. They next proceeded 
to vote the President guilty of high treason, because of 
his preventing the meeting of the Assembly. The mem- 
bers of the High Court of Justice were, on pain of forfeiture, 
summoned without delay to proceed to judgment against 
the President and his accomplices. The deputies there 
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assembled required the services of the tenth legion of na- 
tional gu^ds to protect them^ and were proceeding to vote 
that the arrested deputies should be set at liberty, when 
they were interrupted by the arrival of the police. They 
voted that the army was charged to watch over the safety 
of the Assembly, and General Magnan was ordered, un- 
der pain of forfeiture, to put his troops at their disposi- 
tion. They then appointed Greneral Oudinot to the com- 
mand ; but, after some further parley, the room was cleared, 
and several of the most obstreperous, including General 
Oudinot, were arrested, and the Mairie was occupied by 
the troops, so that no further meeting could take place 
there. 

The number of representatives arrested altogether 
amounted to 217. Guards were, with the consent of 
the Archbishop of Paris, placed in the belfries of the 
churches or in the towers, to prevent the tocsin being 
sounded. The High Court of Justice, which had met, 
were proceeding to pass judgment of forfeiture against the 
President as guilty of high treason ; but their judgment 
was not signed before it was reversed in error by a court 
of extempore jurisdiction, for a battalion of municipal 
guards entered the court and showed orders to arrest the 
judges if they did not immediately disperse. They pre- 
ferred the latter alternative, leaving behind them their 
papers, among which was the decree against the President. 
There is no doubt that in point of law, which is all that 
judges have to consider, they were perfectly in the right. 

In the first instance, the coup d'HaJt produced more sur- 
prise than anger ; but a decree, which was dated on the 
2d and appeared on the 3d of December, was used as a 
means of exciting disturbances. The French people was 
convoked in its comitia to accept or reject the following 
plebiscitum : " The French people desire the maintenance 
of the authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and dele- 
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gate to him the powers necessary to establish a Consti- 
tution on the basis proposed in his proclamation of the 
2d December." What gave uneasiness to some and a 
handle to others, was, that the mayors were to open lists 
for the objectors and acceptors of the vote, on which the 
people were to inscribe their names, or get them inscribed 
if Aey could not write. The army of Paris, indeed, in 
great enthusiasm went at once to the vote ; but the so- 
cialists determined on resistance and an appeal to arms. 
In this they appear somewhat inconsistently to have been 
supported by the conservative factions of the Assembly. 
The forces at hand were overwhelming, and there waa no 
doubt either of their obedience or of the determination to act 
decisively. Towards evening, on the 3d, a few barricades 
were thrown up in the faubourg St Antoine and elsewhere; 
but they were carried with little loss. During the day the 
greater part of the troops were in their barracks, and not 
half of those who were out were actually employed. It was 
the policy of the insurgents to weary out the troops by a 
long desultory combat ; hence it was the policy of the 
generals to keep them fresh by giving them rest in turn. 
The consequence was, that the insurgents were first weary: 
the fight lasted some days, and the troops were relieved, 
but the insurgents were not. The severest conflict was 
on the 4th. Preparations had been made during the 
night, and numerous barricades were thrown up at the 
Porte St Martin and the streets of St Martin, St 
Denis, Petit Careau Rambuteau, and the Faubourg St 
Martin. 

In consequence of the slight defence made at the barri- 
cades on the previous day, the commander-in-chief formed 
the opinion that it was the intention of the insurgents, by 
shifting their ground and prolonging a desultory conflict, 
to weary the troops ; he therefore allowed the insurrec- 
tion time to get to a head, so that he might be able to 
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crash it. It was two o'clock before he began the at- 
tack, and with snch vigour was it conducted, that bj six 
o'clock the insurgents were defeated and the battle ended. 
The troops bivouacked in the positions they had won. 
They were voluntarily supplied by the inhabitants with 
wine, coffee and other refrcAhments, and the houses were 
illuminated. The cause that won was either popular or 
became so on winning. An isolated attempt to resist was 
made, however, as late as nine o'clock in the Rue Montor- 
gueil. There were on the part of the troops 25 killed and 
184 wounded ; on the part of the insurgents it is difficult 
to ascertain the numbers slain. It happened, as it always 
does, that many innocent persons shared the fate of tiie 
guilty ; for guilty they were : however illegal the act of 
the President, — an insurrection was certainly not the rem- 
edy. Even if they had been in a majority, they had fiill 
liberty to express their opinions, by vote ; and there is no 
good reason to believe that their votes would not have 
been acquiesced in.* 

During the night a few attempts were made to erect 
barricades, but these were not defended, and were im- 
mediately demolished. Paris was traversed in all direc- 
tions by the troops, who were everywhere in undisputed 
possession of the town. The insurgents, however, flying 
from Paris, made a last stand at the Chapelle St Denis, 
where a few were slain, and thirty-three prisoners taken. 
The troops in part again bivouacked in the streets, and 
on the following day Paris resumed its ordinary ap- 



* The work which proceeds from M. Victor Hugo, entitled " Napoleon the 
Little,'* which is meant for a yerj yimlent attack on the President, is, in 
fact, the hest defence of his conduei. It appears to be intended as an 
acconnt of this insurrection ; but as the facts are qaestionable, and the book 
is evidentlj the worst that he could say— and as that worst is indefinite, 
and contains no plain charges of anj sort or kind, and its party insinua- 
tions are wholly unsupported by evidence— it seems altogether unworthy of 
credit. 
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pearance. Indeed, the revolt was made through mere 
recklessness : it had no reasonable hopes of success from 
the beginning; it was only the explosion of impotent 
anger on the part of those who knew they were in a 
minority, and it really strengthened the person against 
whom it was made. 

However, the President, or as he may now be called, 
the dictator, resolved to remove all stumbling-blocks, 
and decreed that the vote should be taken by ballot — a 
custom which had grown in favoxir with the French.* 
On the 6th, Paris had become tranquil, and the public 
ftmds rose four per cent. When the bodies of the de- 
fenders of the barricades came to be carried away for 
burial, a considerable number appeared to belong to the 
wealthier classes : in short, they consisted chiefly of two 
classes ; thieves, and fashionable young men called " yel- 
low gloves." It was a curious alliance : extremes meet ; 
but who would have expected to have found royalists and 
socialists fighting side by side on the same barricade? 
The working population of Paris, who had beep re- 
admitted to the franchise by the decree of the President, 
took no part in the affi^y. 

In the provinces events ran nearly the same course as in 
Paris. With the greater part the coup cTStat was popular, 
as it appeared to secure a powerful and regular government 
for the wealthy, and restore the franchise to the poor ; but 
in some, where the secret societies had a hold, especially in 

* The advantages and disadvantages of the hallot are a rather more nearly 
balanced question than rabid politicians are apt to imagine. It cannot core 
cormption : property, if denied its legitimate inflaence, will gain it illegiti- 
mately ; but it will make it lees visible, and perhaps less scandalous : which 
may be an advantage or not. It may prevent intimidation, but at the cost of 
honesty ; for a man might easily be intimidated to promise, and none but the 
dishonest would break their word. It would be a curious experiment to try 
it in some of our boroughs, or in priest-ridden Ireland. At any rate, the bal- 
lot would prevent public scandal ; for with such a system it would be difficult 
to make out a charge of cormption. 
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the large towns, insurrections broke out, which were for 
the most part easily suppressed. The entire department 
of the Lower Alps, however, was subjected to revolt, 
and delivered over to insurrection, massacre, and pillage. 
These unsuccessful outbreaks strengthened materially the 
hands of the government; for people said if the anarchists 
taken unawares can rebel in so many provinces, in what 
a case would France be if they had been combined and 
prepared for the event, as they intended to be in 1852. 

At the same time the state of siege had been declared, 
and the too violent political newspapers were suppressed, 
— a course which naturally incensed the whole tribe of 
literary men, because it took the bread out of their 
mouths. 

The President had decreed the establishment of a consult- 
ative commission to supply the place of the Assembly and 
the Council of State for the time. As the ooup cT^tat had 
remained a secret till the last moment, the names of many 
persons appeared without their consent having been pre- 
viously obtained — a course stigmatized as dishonest on 
the one side, as pretending to have the support of those 
who were opposed to him ; while on the other it might 
well be that they were really nominated from the moder- 
ate men of all parties for the legitimate purpose of a pro- 
visional council ; and as those named might have certainly 
accepted instead of repudiating the oflSce, it is clear that 
the President might have found many persons there who 
could have made themselves inconvenient if they chose. 
The fraud, if fraud was intended, must have been dis- 
covered in the course of a week, so that it was without 
any reasonable motive; and despite the prejudiced and 
virulent attacks of the public press, Louis Napoleon is not 
a man who generally commits himself without. 

The vote of the 20th and 21st December was, 7,439,216 
in his favour, 640,736 against, and 36,000 votes were 
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declared null. Probably a more unanimous approval of 
political conduct was never given to any man by a nation. 
M. de Montalembert and the popish party gave him their 
support ; separating themselves fix)m the legitimists, with 
whom they were usually allied. 

The result of the vote was oflScially announced to the 
President by M. Baroche, the vice-president of the consul- 
tative commission, on the last day of the year : he, in fact, 
became dictator or absolute monarch from that day. The 
President in his reply, said that " He understood the gran- 
deur of his new mission, and did not deceive himself on its 
grave difficulties ; but with the heart right, with the concur- 
rence of all men of worth — ^who, as well as the commission, 
would enlighten him with their knowledge, and support him 
by their patriotism ; with the well-tried devotion of the 
brave army ; and, in conclusion, with that protection which 
to-morrow he should solemnly beseech Heaven to continue, 
he hoped to render himself worthy of the confidence which 
the people continued to put in him. He hoped to assure 
the destinies of France by founding institutions which 
should answer at once to the democratic instincts of the 
nation, and the desire universally expressed to have a 
power strong and respected. In short, to satisfy the wants 
of the moment by creating a system which reconstituted 
authority without hurting equality, and which, without 
shutting out any road to improvement, was the only means 
to lay the foundations of an edifice capable of supporting 
a wise and beneficial liberty for the fixture." 

The enthusiasm of the mayors of the capitals of the 
different departments, who had been summoned to Paris 
for the inauguration of the new regime, formed a striking 
contrast to the coldness of the upper ranks in Paris. The 
symbols of the empire — ^the eagles on the flags and on 
the cross of the legion of honour — ^and the President's re- 
moval to the Tuileries, were adopted amid general applause 
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and congratulations. The President declared plainly that 
English and American constitutions had been tried and 
failed because they were not fitted to the French people, 
or to the administrative forms to which they were accus- 
tomed ; that he should be guided in what he established 
by Consular and Imperial precedents, which were both 
national, and had been found more suited to them than 
any others, and constituted the only system that could 
put an end to the agitations of the country. This system 
is called the representative, as contradistinguished from 
the parliamentary system : a phrase which appears to be 
without any meaning. 

His Legislative Assembly was to consist of 261 mem- 
bers, who had the right of voting taxes, but could originate 
nothing, nor move amendments; and if they refused taxes, 
it was not clear how they were to prevent their collection. 
They were to vote laws ; but the debates were not to be 
published except officially, under the superintendence of 
the President Hence, as they were only to vote on laws 
subniitted to them by the government, and as no amend- 
ments could be made vnthout government authority ; and 
as the speeches were not published unless the government 
pleased, their right came to be a simple veto : which, if 
given, it would have been very difficult to carry into 
effect. The whole of the other authorities in the state 
originated with the President ; the Senate and the Council 
of State were named by him for life, and were irremov- 
able. The function of the former was to be the depositary 
of the Constitution, and to make, in conjunction with 
the government, such alterations as were not fundamen- 
tal. That of the latter was to prepare projects of .laws: 
or, as we should say, bills for the Legislative Assembly; 
but upon all fundamental changes an appeal was to be 
made to the people itself. 

This, in fact, left the whole power of the state in the 
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hands of the President. He might just as well have been 
called emperor at first, but for the name of the thing. 

The greater part of the deputies who had been arrested 
were set free a few days later ; but some of them, it is 
said, who feared the explosion that was expected, prefer- 
red to remain in custody to be out of harm's way. A de- 
cree had appeared, denouncing the penalty of transporta- 
tion against the persons who had been engaged in the con- 
spiracies against the President, and in the insurrection. 
A considerable number were transported to Cayenne. 
Sixty-six members of the extreme left were expelled from 
France and the colonies, and eighteen were ordered to 
withdraw for a time : among them, MM. Changamier 
and Thiers. But a decree, which produced considerable 
excitement among the upper classes, and which appears 
to have been wholly unjustifiable, was the confiscation of 
a considerable part of the property of the Orleans princes, 
and an order to sell oS the rest. Of course, it might 
be necessary to the quiet of the country that their con- 
nexion with it should cease, therefore to order them to 
sell their property was not perhaps a stretch of author- 
ity. Their position was their misfortune more than their 
fault ; and, in providing for the public good, private in- 
terests should have been as little as possible interfered 
with. Indeed, if the government had even oflfered to take 
the property at a fair valuation, they would have no way 
exceeded their duty; but the confiscation was upon a 
wholly insufficient plea. 

The conduct of the Orleans princes had, since the revo- 
lution of 1848, not been such as to give any colour to harsh 
treatment.* 

• There had been a law passed in 1814, that the property of any prince 
who might come to the French throne should iall into and merge in the prop- 
erty of the nation, and be inseparable from it ; bnt many of the highest 
legal authorities in France were of opinion that the law was not applicable. 
VOL. I. N 
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The elections of 29th February were pretty generally 
favourable to the government candidates. In the mean 
time, the President was occupied with domestic reforms : 
the national guard was remodelled, the oflScers were nom- 
inated by him, and the men who were thought doubtful 
were drafted out. The press was placed under a very 
severe discipline ; and the eccentricity of some of the pro- 
fessors of the College de France, who were accused of 
teaching the youth insubordination, was curbed by a de- 
cree. But the most generally important question which 
came before the President was that of the centralization, 
which by bringing everything together in Paris was a 
great hardship on the provinces, for it had complicated 
the simplest cases, increased expenses, and in other re- 
spects produced unsatisfactory results. 

On this ground, without weakening the central author- 
ity, the President directed the prefects still to communi- 
cate with the ministers when they had to decide on mat- 
ters of general interest ; but in matters belonging to their 
district alone, they were to decide without any reference, 
thus making the administration more local ; this was not 

The property had, after the Revolution of 1830, on the 7th of August, been 
made over hy Louis Philippe to the princes. But first he did not succeed in 
the ordinary course of law, nor was he ever really King of France ; these were 
not the circnmstances at which the law was aimed — its scope was different. 
That a man who was virtually elected to fill the most important office in a state 
should, by complying with the election, forfeit the whole of his property, was 
manifestly so contrary to equity, that, on that ground, it could not be justified. 
If Henry V. had come to the throne, he might have well held the property 
forfeited by treason to the elder branch of the Bourbons ; but this reason 
did not lie in the mouth of a Bonaparte : in short, the confiscation seems un- 
necessary, unjust, and of very doubtful legality. And so much was this felt 
to be the case, that M. de Momy and M. Dupin the procureur-genend at once 
resigned ; the executors of the will of Louis Philippe, who was in the mean 
time dead, protested ; eminent lawyers offered their assistance to try the case 
at law. It is much to be regretted, that Louis Napoleon, who has, in other 
respects, shown himself so able a statesman, should, by feelings of personal 
pique and private animosity, in this instance, have been betrayed into conduct 
inconsistent with his character, and which sooner or later he will regret. 
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adopting the real principle of decentralization (which is to 
let people manage their own local aflRairs), it was only pro- 
yiding that the representative of the central power, who 
was at hand, and best acquainted with the locality and 
the circumstances, should decide in such matters.* 

Of the financial measures during the dictatorship, the 
two most important were the reduction of the interest on 
the five per cents., which were constantly above par, to 
four and a half; and the establishment of banks, for the 
purpose of lending money, on landed security, at a reason- 
able rate of interest. For, owing to the forced division 
of the landed property on the death of the holder, the 
land is held in very small lots : when these lots get too 
small to be subdivided, one of the children usually bor- 
rows money to purchase the paternal estate, and to pay 
his brothers' and sisters' shares ; this he has to borrow on 
the security of the land : as it is but a small sum, he has 
to pay very heavily for it, often as much as eight per cent. 
This renders it impossible for the industrious peasant 
whose little estate is so burdened, to obtain more than the 
barest pittance, and thus the measure in question was cal- 
culated to be of the greatest possible relief to one of the 
most valuable classes in the state. Nor were the interests of 
France alone considered, for numerous decrees were issued 
affecting the colonial interests. Between the 2d of Decem- 
ber and the 29th of March, on which day the senate and 

* Still this partial decentralization was a step in the right direction. Even 
in England, a suspicion springing out of late events seems to be rising that 
the tapism of a metropolitan bureau cannot advantageously exercise all the 
complex functions of a great government. Fortunately in England, however, 
its local affairs are carried on by local authorities ; — either the municipalities of 
its boroughs, or the magistracy at quarter-sessions. Now, though the magis- 
trates, both of the country and of the towns, are appointed by the executive, 
yet from their social position and number, the magistrates are practically in- 
dependent in the execution of their office. Perhaps some similar system might 
be beneficially introduced into France ; unless indeed the infinite subdivision 
of landed property should constitute a difficulty. 
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legislative body were assembled, the President had re- 
arranged nearly the whole internal system of the state 
on the model of the consulate and the empire ; and in 
so doing he did wisely, for it was to the remembrance 
of the consulate and the empire that he owed his elec- 
tion. On the 29th of March, he opened the sitting of 
the chambers at the Tuileries by a speech, recounting the 
circumstances of the dictatorship, and the causes which 
had led him to adopt that course : and said, that if at 
that period, as might be supposed, he had desired to 
establish the empire, there was no doubt he might have 
done so, for the seven millions of votes were given him 
as its representative ; but that he was content with the 
title he had. Nevertheless, few doubted that sooner or 
later, despite this ^^ nolo episcopariy^ the empire would 
be established. 

The session of three months of the Legislative Assembly 
was not marked by any remarkable events — the only dif- 
ference of opinion of any consequence arose on the budget, 
which the reporters of the commission appointed to ex- 
amine it, considered to show too great a deficit; and 
they proposed various reductions and amendments, which 
the government rejected, intimating that the function of 
the Assembly was to vote or reject what was put before 
them, and not to move amendments. Upon a division 
the budget was carried by a large majority, and the 
session ended in June, with a message from the Presi- 
dent. The main part of their labours had been directed 
to practical legislation, and the President promised that, 
during the recess, other similar measures should be pre- 
pared for their consideration. He announced to them that 
the eagle — the imperial emblem — ^was about to be restored 
to the standards, a ceremony which took place in the 
Champ de Mars on the 10th of May, for which great pre- 
parations had been made. A chapel had been erected for 
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an altar, from which the archbishop was to bless them, 
and to celebrate a military mass for the assembled troops. 
The ceremony began by a speech from the President ap- 
propriate to the occasion. He was warmly greeted with 
cries of " Vive Napol^n," — " Vive I'Empereur." But it 
was not his wish to receive the purple from the shouts of 
the Gallic legions in the Campus Martins, when it was 
about to be bestowed by the united desire of a whole 
people. 

The rigirne established by the events of the 2d of 
December was more popular in the country than in the 
capital. The Parisians were practically interfered with 
in their newspapers — the shopkeepers had lost that which 
had long been considered their private property — ^the 
conmiand of the State ; and the upper classes were mostly 
Orleanist or Legitimist. Hence it was to the country 
districts more than to the towns that Louis Napoleon 
looked for support ; and it was from the country districts 
that the cry arose which lifted him to the throne. His 
journey to Strasbourg, for the opening of the railway from 
Paris, was a continued triumph, and shouts of welcome 
greeted him — ^though the cry of " Vive TEmpereur" was 
as yet but rare. On his return he distributed to the recon- 
stituted National Guard, then assembled for the first time, 
their eagles ; and his reception, though not enthusiastic, 
had no appearance of opposition. 

It was in September, on the journey to the south of 
France, that the first great cry for the empire was heard. 
At Lyons, where an equestrian statue of the first Napo- 
leon was inaugurated, and the working-people of that 
great manufacturing capital saluted him as Csesar, and 
desired the immediate restoration of the empire — and in 
the course of a speech he delivered on the occasion, he 
said that, if the modest title of President could facilitate 
the mission confided to him, it was not he who, from per- 
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sonal interest, would desire to change it to that of Em- 
peror. 

The initiative thus offered to the people was at once 
accepted. It was equivalent to saying that, if they 
wished him to be emperor, he had no objection ; but if 
they wished him to continue president, he had no inten- 
tion of making himself emperor ; and as, in the one posi- 
tion, he had all the real power of the other, the change 
was, after all, little more than a matter of imagination. 
However, the people did wish for the empire, and wher- 
ever he went, through all the cities of the south, he was 
rapturously received, and addresses poured in from all 
sides for its re-establishment. Abd el Kader, who had 
been confined, to the disgrace of the former governments 
of France, against their promises, and whom the President 
set free, expressed his wish to be allowed to place his vote 
in the ballot-box for the new form of government. At Bor- 
deaux Napoleon spoke of the universal desire shown by the 
country ; and though Paris had not originated the move- 
ment, he was welcomed, on his return, with triumphal 
arches and cheers. It may be said that much of this en- 
thusiasm was forced. But the great fact remains, that he 
who left London " a melancholy adventurer in a conmion 
cab," was, by the French people, elected president, dic- 
tator, and emperor, on each occasion by increasing ma- 
jorities. The inference fairly to be drawn is, that hia 
policy and conduct are, on the whole, those of which the 
French people approve. The restoration of the empire 
was now no longer doubtful. A decree, in the Moniteur 
on the 10th of October, convoked the senate to an extraor- 
dinary meeting on the 4th of November. The question 
was that day laid before them by a message from the 
President. A committee of the senate were directed to 
report on it. The report was drawn up by M. Troplong, 
who thought it necessary to argue the question of mon- 
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ai'cliy against democracy, and reported that his title was 
to be Napoleon the Third — a title to which, it was thought, 
history would make a difficulty, for Europe had never 
recognised the second of the name, whose reign appears 
somewhat mythical. England, particularly, had never 
even recognised the first Napoleon. It was arranged 
that the question should be proposed to the nation for 
universal sufirage. The people was convoked on the 21st 
and 22d of November, and the legislative body was con- 
voked to verify the votes on the 25th. Of the 8,157,752 
persons .who voted, only 254,501 voted against the 
proposition. Never had greater unanimity been dis- 
played. The result of the vote was officially declared to 
him on the' 1st of December, and the following day, 
the anniversaiy of the ccmp d'itatj Napoleon the Third 
was proclaimed, by the grace of God and the national 
will. Emperor of the French — so ran the title — before the 
National Guard and army of Paris. The diplomatic dif- 
ficulty, as to the recognition by the other states of Europe, 
passed ofi^, and the recognition was made cordially by 
some — sulkily by others. 

The letter of the Czar, on the occasion, omitted the 
usual form of " Monsieur mon Frbre ;" but it does not ap- 
pear that the omission has done Louis Napoleon any 
harm. After all, the difficulty might have been wholly 
avoided by assuming the title of Charles Louis Napoleon 
the First ; or, Louis the First, Emperor of the French ; 
for, after all, he had a ftiU right to stand on his own ground, 
and not to come in merely under the shadow of the first 
emperor. The imperial dignity was made hereditary in the 
male line of the Bonapartes. The public had been busy 
about the emperor's marriage ever since it was known he 
would become emperor, and the Princess Carola Vasa was 
talked of; and, indeed, some negotiations were, it is said, 
entered into, and very nearly concluded; but the lady was 
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not eventually to be won. He veiy shortly after, January 
30, 1853, married Eugenia di Montijo Contesse de Theba, 
a Spaniard of the House of Guzman — the noblest blood 
of Spain by the father's side, and of the Scotch family of 
Kirkpatrick by the mother's — a lady who had, for some 
time, been conspicuous for her beauty in the society of 
London and Paris. The dagger of Kirkpatrick has long 
supported the Scottish crown. It is a curious fortune that 
should have introduced it into the imperial blazonry of 
France. " I mak sicker," is a motto that we may hope 
is prophetic. 
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Altera jam teritor bellia civilibiu stasi 

Sois et ipsa Roma yiribiu rait, 
i^nam neque finitimi yaluenmt perdere Marsi, 

Minacis aut Etnuca Porsente manns, 
.£mnla nee rirtns Captue, nee Sparticos acer, 

Noviflqne rebos infidelis Allobrox ; 
Nee fera caerolea domuit Germania pnbe, 

Parentibiuqae abominatos Hannibal : 
Impia perdemoa devoti sanguinis astas ; 

Ferisque rnrsus occnpabitnr solum. 

Horace, lib. t. o. 10. 
Non bis juventos orta parentibns 
Infeeit eqaor sangnine Pnnioo, 

Pyrrbnmqiie et ingentem cecidit 
Antiochnm, Hannibalemque dimm : 
Sed mstioonim maseula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibns 

Yersare glebas. 

Ibid. lib. iii. o. 6« 



CHAPTER L 

SKETCH OP ITALIAN POLITICS PROM THE PEACE TO THE 
ELECTION OF PIUS THE NINTH. 

The spirit of freedom and nationality which had been 
roused in Italy, as elsewhere, by the European sovereigns, 
in order to accomplish the overthrow of Napoleon, was 
in Italy as elsewhere doomed to disappointment. Lorn- 
barJy and Venice fell to the share of Austria, without 
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being given any choice in the matter. Her influence was 
paramount in Parma and Modena, and great in Tuscany. 
In the north of Italy Piedmont alone was in a position of 
independence and in consequence of covert hostility. The 
states of the Church, again, fell under clerical misgovem- 
ment, and Naples and Sicily under a Bourbon sovereign 
whose sway was absolute. Of these states Piedmont alone 
was governed by a prince of Italian race. Not a vestige 
of freedom remained on the peninsula or islands. Sicily, 
occupied by the British at the end of the war, had been 
accustomed to the representative institutions which they 
had remodelled ; but on the union with Naples these were 
suppressed. Hence in that island the ardent desire of a 
repeal of the union of the two countries, an object to which 
every outbreak since that period has been aimed. 

Austrian influence was great at Naples, and the only 
remonstrance made to her sway proceeded from the 
Pope, who protested loudly that his territories were not 
restored in perfect integrity. But his spiritual thunder 
had not that effect on the minds of men or emperors that 
it was wont to have. The people of Rome, however, were 
very indifferent on the subject. They had been trampled 
on by strangers of every race for a quarter of a century, 
and only wished for rest. But the dominant caste 
" had learned nothing and forgotten nothing" during their 
exile. Everything was restored to its former state and 
structure. In spite of the Pope all that was ancient and 
clumsy was reinstated ; there were promises of civil and 
criminal codes, but in fact there was nothing done. The 
clerical caste, like a huge blister on the state, had sucked 
up everything to itself : it governed tlie country, and ad- 
ministered justice (or injustice) with delays which would 
appear fabulous even in Chancery. Every civil office of any 
consequence was occupied by it ; a source of perpetual ill 
feeling and jealousy to the laity, even if they had carried 
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on aflGsdrs advantageously to the public, which they did 
not. Justice was administered by those ignorant of the 
law, with shrewd suspicion of partiality, peculation, and 
corruption ; while " cooked " accounts left the public 
finances in a very unsatisfactoiy condition. 

The natural consequences of despotic government are, 
secret conspiracies and private combinations. Man was 
not created to be ruled by police ; the object of language 
is not to conceal the thoughts ; nor was the tongue formed 
for the purpose of deglutition alone. It is a great safety- 
valve. If man is allowed to talk pretty freely, the action 
of the brain is exhausted in that manner ; if not, he joins 
a secret society or conspiracy, where he can at least vent 
his thoughts to a small set, and meet with sympathy. 
Now, as these secret societies are mainly joined by the im- 
prudent and disreputable, it is a necessary consequence 
that their aggregate resolutions are neither distinguished 
by wisdom nor practicability ; the schemes approved of are 
wild and visionary, and because the schemes can never 
be carried out, the members become savage, morose, and 
fierce ; all men differing from them are traitors ; to destroy 
thenf becomes a virtue. Hence political assassinations — ^the 
deepest plague-spot which can infect a state. Thus arose 
the secret political societies of Italy. The Carbonari, a 
political dub, though originally intended to counteract the 
French influence in the Neapolitan territories, were never- 
theless made use of by Murat after the fall of Napoleon to 
forward his scheme of establishing a great Italian king- 
dom, independent of foreign influence. As such was the 
desire of many Italians, this secret society came to in- 
clude many more distinguished and respectable persons 
than are usually found so engaged ; especially in the urban 
districts : their objects were ftee institutions and Italian 
nationality. 

Rome, which did not favour this object, hurled at the Car- 
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bonari anathemas, and allowed the Austrian police to hunt 
down in the Papal States the authors who had written in 
favour of their views : thus calling in the aid of Austrian 
detectives to effect what anathemas had failed to accomplish. 
And the clergy encouraged the formation of a hostile politi- 
cal society. This was the society of the Sanfedists ; their 
avowed object was to uphold the Latin church, and the 
authority of the court of Eome, with the temporal dominion 
and prerogatives of the papacy, an object not restricted to 
Italy. The members of the society were of the highest rank, 
both lay and clerical. Both the two antagonistic clubs 
were respectable in their origin, and not execrable in their 
intentions ; but they deteriorated sadly in their subsequent 
existence, and their practice noway coincided with their pro- 
fessed objects. Great numbers became members of each ; 
the one came to hold principles of a very democratic ten- 
dency, and the other those of extreme absolutism. In estab- 
lishing the Sanfedist society the government made a great 
mistake. Instead of leading their friends, this club ma- 
chinery gave their supporters a means of dragging them 
through the mire. Hence though the government fre- 
quently was aware of the danger and mischief of exasper- 
ating the liberals, they were forced into harsh measures 
by the imprudent zeal of their allies ; and the club acting 
with violence and cruelty in the name of Christianity 
which it outraged, brought the Christian religion itself 
into disrepute. In consequence of the pressure of the 
Sanfedists, the Eoman government was in 1817 obliged 
to begin the persecution of the Carbonari, whom they 
condemned to fines and imprisonments inflicted by secret 
tribunals. 

In 1820 the Carbonari in the kingdom of Naples, stimu- 
lated by the example of Spain, were much excited. The 
officers of the army were many of them members of 
the society ; and insurrections began by a priest and a 
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lieutenant, who at the head of his soldiers raised the cry, 
" God save the King and the Constitution ;" the troops 
fraternized with the national guard; the insurrection 
spread. Greneral Pepe put himself at the head of the 
troops ; the king put his authority in the hands of his son, 
who at once agreed to accept the Spanish constitution of 
1812, and this was immediately sworn to ; but no one 
knew its provisions, and they were obliged afterwards to 
send for a copy of it to discover what sort of obligations 
the people had imdertaken, and which the king and all 
the authorities had with every solemnity sworn to observe. 
The constitution in question was founded on a one-sided 
democracy, and it is needless to say it was not long ob- 
served. Meanwhile Sicily was in a ferment, — not only 
the unknown delights of an unknown constitution were 
craved, but the practical object of a separation from the 
continent. The populace got the better ; the troops were 
massacred; frightful cruelties were committed, and the 
island was declared independent. But the republicans of 
Naples were in no mind to allow of this ; they attacked 
the Sicilians and beat them, and they foimd to their cost 
that their change of masters was no way to their advan- 
tage ; the Neapolitan rabble were quite as tyrannical, their 
rule as despotic, as that of any single despot, and the 
number of their masters was increased. 

At Rome the insurrection was confined to the galley 
slaves, and was soon suppressed : in Piedmont it led to 
the withdrawal of the king, who would remain firm to 
his engagements to his brother sovereigns, and the procla- 
mation of a regency (under the heir-presumptive of the 
throne who had been at the head of the popular party, 
and the Spanish constitution,) — and the people shouted 
without knowing any more 6f the constitution than their 
brethren in Naples had done. But the so-called liberty, 
quickly achieved, was as quickly lost. Few traces re- 
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mained in Italy, but Piedmont continued the best governed 
of the Italian states. Austria interfered, and occupied 
Piedmont, Naples, and the States of the Church, and was 
ready to put down popular outbreaks wherever they should 
occur. Their arrival was welcomed by the Sanfedists 
with festivities, and celebrated by taunts and insults to 
the Carbonari, already sufficiently excited by their hatred 
of foreign intervention. The Austrians acted according 
to their lights by espionage, and severe punishments were 
inflicted on all who were of adverse political opinions. 
The papal government might if it had chosen have 
gained a character for moderation, which might have been 
of essential advantage to it. For though both the north 
and south of Italy had been revolutionized, their state 
had been comparatively free from outbreaks j but whether 
of their proper motion, or bullied by Austria, or coerced 
by the Sanfedists, they adopted a contrary course, and 
thus shared the hatred toward the foreigner by acting in 
concert with him and appearing to be his tool. 

Pope Leo the Twelfth, who was elected in 1823, had a 
perfect aversion to all that was modem, and admiration of 
everything mediaeval, and entered on a course of retrogres- 
sion that would have won admiration even of some at Ox- 
ford. He bought off thieves and brigands by giving them 
pensions, while he proceeded against the political societies 
opposed to him by the most stringent measures, in which 
he was backed by the Sanfedists; he condemned numerous 
persons to perpetual imprisonment and minor punishments, 
and threatened death on summary conviction of belonging 
to any of the societies in opposition to him ; he preached up 
a crusade against what were called liberal opinions. The 
consequence of the dangerous state of mind in which both 
parties were kept was, that numerous political assassina- 
tions happened on both sides : the knife has been ever, 
with the Italians, a favourite political argument. The 
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people were watched and dogged by the police, their 
houses entered, their affairs intermeddled with, and even 
those disposed to obey were worried into resistance. The 
government, by mixing up the informer, the priest, and 
the judge in one person, by aiding and abetting the San- 
fedist faction, gained for itself the character of the accom- 
plice of private assassins, and when any one was punished 
for murdering a Sanfedist or a supporter of the govern- 
ment, he was regarded in the light of a martyr, as must 
ever be the case where a government, forgetful of its duty, 
does not administer justice with impartiality. Such a 
government cannot be respected ; it brings itself into con- 
tempt, and from the position of supreme judge and arbi- 
ter between rivals, reduces itself to the position of a mere 
partisan. The clerical government rendered itself in every 
way odious to the laity, who showed their hatred by 
heartily abusing all of the clergy they could with impu- 
nity, often confounding the religion they neglected with 
the abuses they practised. 

The States of the Church were rendered the more dis- 
contented, in consequence of the milder conduct of the 
Tuscan government, their next neighbour, with whom 
they were disadvantageously compared; and when Leo 
died, in 1829, he left his people in a much more discon- 
tented frame of mind than when he was elected to the pa- 
pal chair — parties mutually incensed against each other, 
the people divided against itself, and a large part of 
it much inclined to resist all authority. Under Pius the 
Eighth, who succeeded him, the policy of Rome sunk al- 
together under Austrian influence, and he allowed the 
Sanfedists to govern in his name. The year 1830, how- 
ever, overthrew, in France, the throne of the elder Bour- 
bons, and excited the democrats throughout the continent 
of Europe. In Italy they took to plotting secretly. It is 
a habit — and a very mistaken one — of that party in Italy, 
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to rely on French aid. French revolutionists have con- 
stantly urged them on to rebel against their rulers, but 
France has never assisted them, or even promised to do 
so, in establishing their nationality or freedom, because it 
is not, and never has been, the interest of France so to 
do. It would be fatal to French interests and influence 
in Italy to establish a first-rate independent power, capa- 
ble of taking care of herself, beyond the Alps, and reach- 
ing up to the French frontier. French democrats, when 
out of power, have frequently promised help to the Italians, 
but they have never, when in it, been ready to carry out 
their promises. Pius died in November 1830. 

Gregory the Sixteenth was not elected before the plots 
had spread in all directions, in which the two Bonapartes, 
sons of the ex-king of Holland, were implicated, the elder 
of whom falling ill died shortly after. The police having 
got wind of the affair, prevented the outbreak in Rome. 
But the Duke of Modena having arrested some conspira- 
tors, the flame broke out in the neighbouring city of Bo- 
logna — the papal troops fraternized with the people — ^the 
conflagration spread in all directions, nowhere meeting 
with any serious opposition. A Provisional Government 
was established at Bologna, together with a civic guard ; 
and the Duke of Modena, panic-struck, retired from the 
scene. The president of the Provisional Gx)vemment, 
Vicini, declared the temporal dominion of the Pope for 
ever at an end both de jure and de facto. The whole 
business was conducted in a very bloodless and peace- 
able manner. There was an abimdance of speeches, pro- 
cessions, and acclamations : in fact, it looked more like a 
stage revolution than a reality. The papal troops, legates, 
and governors, gave way everywhere almost without a 
struggle. The revolutionists had in view the separation 
of the civil from the religious authority, and the placing 
of civil government in the hands of the laity. Meanwhile, 
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Home received offers of intervention from Austria, which 
she accepted: not but that Austria would have interfered 
whether or no. 

The malcontents complained of the delays in the ad- 
ministration of justice — of the insecurity of matters set- 
tled before the legal tribunals, in consequence of their 
always being ready to rejudge any matters already many 
times judged before — of the maladministration of the 
finances, and of political persecutions; but professed vener- 
ation and respect for the church and religion. The vicar 
of Christ was no way desirous of remedying any of their 
grievances, but stirred up the force of arms against them 
— denounced them as rebels, and confuted their opinions 
by Austrian bayonets. The European powers, at that time, 
suggested the propriety of making some reasonable reforms, 
and of admitting the laity to a share of the government ; 
but Rome, unwilling to comply, made promises, but did 
nothing. The Austrians had scarce withdrawn, when the 
people, relieved from external pressure, relapsed into open 
discontent ; but the court of Rome would not yield. The 
Austrians again interfered, and such had been the disor- 
derly conduct of the Papal troops, that the Bolognese 
actually opened their gates to the Austrians, and wel- 
comed them as deliverers ; meanwhile the French occu- 
pied Ancona, to the great annoyance of the Pope. 

He established a body of soldiery called centurions, who 
became, in fact, a set of licensed assassins in the profaned 
name of religion, at the instigation of the Sanfedist party ; 
while the Carbonari followed the same profession in the 
outraged name of liberty. The Austrians rather encour- 
aged these disorders, in order to demonstrate to Europe 
that the people were unfit to rule themselves, that the 
Pope was incapable of controlling them, and that Austrian 
bayonets were the sole solution of the difficulty. The 
French, who were fresh from the Parisian revolution, had 
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been welcomed by the people as their friends, but they 
looked on and did nothing to put a stop to these dis- 
orders, and eventually sided with the Pope. The police 
came to be more dreaded than banditti. They insulted 
whom they pleased, and pried into families. There was 
perfect impunity for the crimes of one faction — ^most odious 
severity against the discontent of the other. The judges 
were directed, in case of the trial of a liberal, invariably 
to inflict the highest legal punishment — an order which 
their own passions, and occasionally venality, induced 
them to comply with. The finances were mismanaged — 
no clear accounts were rendered — ruinous loans were con- 
tracted — ^ruinous leases of the public revenue were given. 
Trade, instruction, and industry, were neglected and dis- 
couraged, and the condition of the people, during the first 
years of Gregory, was wretched in the extreme — the 
government was incapable, and the people depraved. It 
is the curse of despotism that, while it renders the peo- 
ple discontented, it unfits them for the enjoyment of 
freedom. 

In the year 1831, Giuseppe Mazzini, a young Grenoesc, 
had dedicated a book to Charles Albert, the new king of 
Piedmont, calling on him to regenerate Italy, and to ex- 
pel the Austrians. But falling imder the suspicion of 
plotting, he was obliged to take refuge in exile. Pre- 
viously, it had been the habit of the exiles to keep up a 
correspondence with their friends in Italy, with a view to 
co-operate with them in any measures that might be 
adopted there, rather than to frame plots, and send them 
back to Italy, cut and dried, and ready for application. 
Mazzini conceived the idea of being the centre of plots 
himself while safe in exile, and sending them over to 
Italy for execution. The refugees were to be the soul ot 
his plots. He formed a new political club, which was to 
have its centre out of Italy, of which he was himself to be 
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the head, and which was to absorb and correspond with 
all the liberal sects in Italy itself* To this society he gave 
the name of " Giovine Italia." Young Italy was a mix- 
ture of Germanism, mysticism, Romanism, and Christi- 
anity. Politically, its aspirations were to be directed to 
Italian unity, and a Republican government of the purest 
democratical form. Such a plant was well adapted for 
the soil prepared by Papal misgovemment and Austrian 
oppression. It spread rapidly, and even those not nom- 
inally enlisted in its number became infected with its 
opinions. It enlisted Polish and other reftigees, and ex- 
acted fix>m its members implicit obedience to its orders. 
It conspired with the Republicans of France, and des- 
patehed agitators and conspirators to Italy ; and, in order 
more clearly to announce its objects, printed a journal, 
in which they were frankly set forth. In 1834, Maz- 
zini considered his plans sufficiently matured to attempt 
the conquest of Italy. Accordingly, having collected 
about a thousand men, and some arms, in Switzerland, he 
made a swoop at Savoy with his motley troop of German, 
Polish, and Italian exiles. His forces, commanded by 
General Ramorino, who had been distinguished in the 
Polish rebellion of 1831, moved forward and took posses- 
sion of Annecy and the Piedmontese custom-house there, 
and called on the people to rise, but they would not stir. 
They retreated on the approach of a body of horse. The 
affair ended in smoke, and the leaders cast the blame on 
each other. Ramorino was accused of embezzling the 
money of the society, and he and Mazzini abused each 
other. Little was heard of the matter in the centre of 
Italy, but it served to excite the governments to fresh 
severities. The political societies became more divided 
in opinion. The Republicans differed from the Constitu- 
tionalists, and their squabbles produced disrepute, divis- 
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ions, and feuds, among the liberal party. These were the 
first fruits of Young Italy. 

Then followed a short lull in the plots of central Italy, 
but there came abundant news of them firom Naples and 
Sicily, which were reported to be on the very point of 
eruption. Things were so quiet in the Papal States, that 
the Pope made a progress through his provinces, and the 
emissaries of Young Italy, who attempted to rouse his 
subjects, met with very trifling successes. The people of 
Romagna had suflered too severely, and too lately, to be 
again easily led into plots. However, rumours of ap- 
proaching revolution in Naples grew stronger; and as 
Mazzini declared the day of rising fixed, and that he 
would assist them with experienced commanders, m«[v>f 
considerable credit were induced to join in the conspiracy, 
only on the condition that the Neapolitan rising should 
be successful, and that the succours should arrive. There 
existed, however, in Bologna, a small number of Maz- 
zini's adherents, who were resolved, at all cost, to get up 
a revolution on a small scale rather than none ; and pre- 
tending that they had notice of the Neapolitan movement, 
but really following their instructions from London and 
Malta, they hoped to drag with them the wavering, 
by bringing, on all alike, the indiscriminating suspicion of 
a thick-witted government. They made common cause with 
smugglers, assassins, and all the rogues, thieves, and ras- 
cals of every description. Still there was no news of any 
• rising in Naples — and the certainty that there would be 
none — then the Papal government awoke to the fact of 
the existence of the conspiracy — (for with all its watch- 
ings and pryings, it is but purblind at best) — and put 
itself in a horrible state of alarm, and, by harsh measures, 
drew those who, if let alone, would have subsided into 
quiet, into treasonable practices. Some young men, who 
had got together for mutual protection, formed a guerilla 
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band, who, having met a company of Papal carbineers, 
routed them and took prisoners their captain, whom 
they afterwards assassinated; and subsequently, despite of 
the police and troops, escaped into Tuscany, whence their 
leader took refuge in France. One insurgent chief, at the 
head of a band of two hundred, very nearly took prison- 
ers several cardinals and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
who were staying at a villa and with diflBiculty succeeded 
in escaping him. His men were, however, disbanded, 
and some taken, and the rest made their way across the 
mountains, but their leader got clear off through the mid- 
dle of the police and troops, and lurked about, putting the 
whole government in fear, for they knew he was some- 
where at hand, but could not find him. The people were 
police-ridden — families were spied into — and general ex- 
asperation of everybody was the unprofitable result. 

Notwithstanding the habit of plotting and assassinating, 
which had become to the Italians a second nature, there 
were some few men in the country who were aware that 
these practices could not lead to advantageous results. 
Mazzini's whims and vagaries were not adopted by the 
respectable part even of the exiles. There were those 
who, on the other side, recommended moderate language, 
and gentle means, and counselled their countrymen not to 
entangle themselves in the meshes of a set of egotistical 
and turbulent charlatans. Of this school of politicians 
were Mamiani, Silvio Pellico, Gioberti, and Csesare 
Balbo. Of these Gioberti had published a work on the 
Civil and Moral Primacy of the Italians, and Balbo one 
on the Hope of Italy. Their views, to a considerable ex- 
tent, coincided. Both were Piedmontese. They aimed 
at independence, and sought to reconcile the people and 
their princes, on the ground that, by such a union, real 
amelioration could be secured, and pointing out that noth- 
ing but ill-will was to be got by partial insurrections, 
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which could only retard the advance of Italy. Eeligion 
they said was in no way opposed to freedom, and that Itali- 
ans ought to seek for freedom alone by means not in them- 
selves wrong, and that the end did not justify the means. 
Concord was more likely to produce unity than discord, 
and the concord of the people with their princes was as 
essential as that of the people among themselves. They 
urged that this might be gained if the liberals would give 
up their absurd and useless habits of plotting against 
kings and princes, and their attacks on the church ; and if 
the princes would, as time and seasons served, reform their 
civil and political systems, and effect real improvements 
when practicable. That when peace was thus established 
between the people and their rulers, an Italian league 
might be brought about, securing the much-wished object 
of Italian independence. 

Young Italy bristled up and abused both the books and 
their authors. On the minds of men of common sense, 
they had a considerable influence ; and though they did 
not extinguish the political clubs and secret societies, 
they tended to soften their asperities. A practicable ob- 
ject had been suggested, and practical means had been 
pointed out, by which it might be come at. Reformers 
then became more numerous than revolutionists. A league 
among the small Italian states would have enabled them 
to be independent of Austrian influence, even if she con- 
tinued to hold the Lombardo- Venetian provinces; and 
eventually they doubtless hoped to drive the strangers 
from Italian soil. The Pope was old, and must soon be 
changed, and the European powers had agreed to recom- 
mend reform in the Papal States. Under a new Pontiff, 
there was hope that it might be effected. The king of 
Waples, though autocratically disposed, had increased his 
army and navy, and improved their discipline, which would 
be of some advantage to the league. Tuscany had given 
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for some years an example of a mild government, anxious 
for improvement and civilisation ; and the people were in 
concert with their prince. Charles Albert lie king of 
Piedmont, though he had not, of late years, given signs 
of the liberal opinions he had once professed, had done 
his best, imder the circumstances, to improve the country 
committed to his care. He had established schools- 
given it a reasonable code of laws — ^he had encouraged the 
formation of an agricultural society — ^had got his finances 
into respectable order — had increased his army and 
fleet — and had obtained the cordial ill-will of Austria, 
which is liable to be provoked by nothing so much as 
good government in a neighbouring state. It was ex- 
pected that, as he got firmer in his seat, he would 
proceed to greater advances. He had lately allowed the 
publication of the books of Gioberti and BaJbo, and their 
circulation in his dominions, and was considered to favour 
the doctrines of their school in contradistinction to the 
wild vagaries of Young Italy. Conspiracies, however, still 
continued. During the years 18 11 15 , there were several 
small disturbances. The rebels gathered together at 
Malta and in the Ionian Isles, and kept the governments 
on the watch, and the people, in consequence, uncomfort- 
able. Considerable sympathy was excited by the execu- 
tion of two brothers of the name of Bandiera, who, despite 
the entreaties of their firiends, and even of Mazzini him- 
self — despite of the government watchfulness, and the ab- 
sence of any important rising, set forth from Corfu with 
twenty men, with an idea of conquering the kings and 
potentates oif Italy. Wiser governments would not have 
dealt so harshly with so foolish a prank. But it is the 
habit of some to exaggerate such imdergraduate wrenching 
off of knockers, breaking lamps, and similar escapades, 
into high treason; partly that the police, if there be no real 
conspiracies, invent them to exaggerate their own im- 
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portance — a policy weak and unforeseeiiig, because others, 
having the idea of conspiracy ever familiar, are much 
more easily led away into dangerous practices. There is 
a fashion in all things — and this is a very inconvenient 
one. It would be much wiser in governments to set 
fashions less destructive of their peace and quietness. 
K there are suspicious characters, let them keep an eye 
on them till they do some overt act that is too gross to 
be overlooked; and if they must, from long habit, use 
espionage, at any rate do not let any one feel it. But it 
is perfectly useless. It only sets people on evading jus- 
tice from irritation ; and the constant escape of political 
criminals on the Continent through the fangs of the police, 
shows how inefficient all this troublesome system is when 
the whole population of the country is opposed to them ; 
while, on the contrary, a criminal of any sort, once known, 
is almost invariably caught in England, despite the want 
of passports and secret police. 

During 1845 an insurrection took place at Rimini, 
headed by Pietro Renzi, which had less unreasonable ob- 
jects than some of the former ones. The insurgents de- 
manded that, if the Pope was to remain their temporal 
sovereign — (for they acknowledged him as their spiritual 
head) — ^he should give them a civil and criminal code, 
such as was enjoyed by the rest of civilized Europe, and 
that the punishment of death should be abolished in poli- 
tical crimes (a request rather unreasonable, for these 
crimes are the most dangerous and inconvenient to a com- 
munity at large, and therefore deserve the highest punish- 
ment). They required that ecclesiastics should not have 
authority in their courts over laymen — that justice should 
be administered by laymen — trial by jury, and open 
courts — and a mitigated censorship of the press. But 
these were very much more rational ideas than Young 
Italy professed, and were, in fact, very much what the 
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European powers had previously recommended Rome 
to adopt. The insurgents did very little violence, but, 
being overpowered by numbers, retreated into Tuscany, 
and their leader escaped to France, and subsequently 
acted traitor to the cause he had adopted. Of course, 
these events produced fresh severities on the part of the 
government. Probably they were the more incensed, as 
the demands made were the more capable of being com- 
plied with, and that considerable sympathy with the re- 
formers, and considerable antipathy to the Eoman policy, 
were expressed in the French papers. 

About this time, Massimo d'Azeglio, who had, in tra- 
velling through Italy, previously endeavoured to influence 
the discontented to a more patient mode of obtaining re- 
dress, published a work, in which he censured their mis- 
chievous attempts as more preventive than promotive 
of reform. He led the way in a literary warfare — very 
unpleasant to Rome and Austria especially, as he spoke 
respectfully of Charles Albert : indeed, he damaged them 
much more than the former plots, as the works circulated 
freely in Piedmont, and probably clandestinely elsewhere, 
and appeared to look to tiie royal house of Savoy for the 
ftiture head of an Italian nationality. Austria exhibited 
ill-humour by a hostile import duty on Piedmontese pro- 
duce. 

Great was the delight of the Sardinians when this hos- 
tility on the part of Austria was met by a coimter mani- 
festo on the part of Charles Albert. It was the first in- 
stance of an Italian prince daring to brave Austrian anger. 
It excited hopes that he would eventually take the lead in 
the Italian cause. The Court of Rome continued uneasy 
and disunited. M. Thiers, in France, had insisted on 
putting in execution the laws against the Jesuits, and had 
sent to Rome Pelligrino Rossi (a Roman by birth — 
exiled for liberal opinions, but then a peer of France), as 
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ambassador^ to negotiate for this object, as well as for 
other political purposes. Rome was ill eoough pleased 
at the arrival of a person so thoroughly aware of Roman 
politics and intrigues, and of such political tendencies. 
It is said that he was charged, too, to communicate with 
men of prudence as to the means of getting justice done to 
the popular demands. Russia was acting harshly to its 
subjects of the Latin church, against which Rome loudly 
protested. Affairs stood thus at the death of Gregory the 
Sixteenth. Though his conduct of temporal government 
was but bad, it is said that his conduct was more concilia- 
tory, as well as firm, in his spiritual charge. He had re- 
commended the dissolution of the company of Jesuits in 
France, and had courageously resisted the oppression of 
the Latin church by Russia. 

The Roman finances were in a state of scandalous con- 
fusion, but the Pontiff had succeeded to them in the 
same condition. The expenditure regularly exceeded the 
revenue, which was let out to farm at an enormous ex- 
pense to the state, and was thus oppressive to the people, 
without being remunerative to the treasury. Commerce 
was restricted by a host of prohibitory duties, which 
brought in little or no revenue, and threw the whole legiti- 
mate trade of the country into the hands of the smuggler. 
Strict entails hampered the transfer of real property — the 
department of war was managed by a cardinal — there 
were few good officers — and the men, picked up any- 
where, were ill disciplined, disorderly, and ragged. The 
Papal soldiers had become a byword of reproach. Edu- 
cation, as might be expected, was entirely in the hands of 
the clergy — mainly Jesuits. The administration of jus- 
tice was defective in the extreme. In criminal matters 
the executive had a right to preside and influence the de- 
cision of the judges. The chief court was composed of 
churchmen, often destitute of legal knowledge, and each 
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of whom kept an assistant, at small wages, who drew up 
his judgment. Hence, the mere apprentices in law be- 
came in fact the judges. They had no code of laws, and 
the decision was given only according to the conscience of 
the judge. It is easy to conceive the conflict of judgments, 
and the imcertainty of law, under such a system. In 
criminal cases, the accused might not know the names of 
the witnesses against him, and was not confronted with 
them. Of the Court of Inquisition nothing need be said, 
as all the world is aware of its nature and habits. 

At the time of the death of Gregory, even the more re- 
spectable of the Pope's adherents admitted the necessity 
of reforms. The native troops, ill paid, disciplined, and 
clothed, were envious of the foreign mercenaries, with 
whom their condition was, in these respects, disadvantage- 
ously contrasted. The military career was closed to the 
youth of talent — ^there was neither honour, glory, nor ad- 
vancement to be won. Commerce was limited, and its 
only channel, under such government, smuggling, though 
stronger than fiscal authority, was still neither secure, 
nor respectable. The police, severe to political offend- 
ers, or to such as they suspected to be so, took care to 
avoid the thieves, ruffians, and gangs of desperadoes, who 
infested town and country. There were no statistics or 
accounts — no railways — no legal codes. Citizens were 
not equal before the law, but exemptions and privi- 
leges abounded. The administration of justice was slow, 
costly, and uncertain. In finance there was an annual 
deficit of half-a-million of crowns. From diplomatic 
and civil employments, the monopoly of the clerical 
caste excluded the laity. The censorship of the press, 
both on foreign and domestic publications, was harsh, 
pedantic, ignorant, and ridiculous. Thousands of citizens 
were, as it was called, under warning, and were excluded 
from all manner of posts and places. Exiles were numef- 
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0U8. Even the higher nobility were but lukewarm in their 
support of the Papal temporal misgovemment. The small 
nobility of the provinces were decidedly hostile to it. 
The burgher class in Rome were not loyal. The populace 
of Rome and the great towns was turbulent and un- 
civilized. The country people, though peaceful and de- 
voted to the church, were ignorant There were plenty of 
hangers-on, of court lackeys, and rogues and vagabonds 
without end. Such is a brief sketch of the state of Rome 
in the year 1846. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era, the 
Pope was elected, as all other bishops were elected, by the 
clergy and the people ; that is, by the church properly so 
called, meaning thereby the " ecclesia," or " assembly" of 
the faithful. It is historically certain that, during this 
period, he had not any territorial jurisdiction whatever, 
and that the grant by CJonstantine is a myth. The 
Franks, who made the first grant of territory, made it not 
to the Pope alone, but " to the church, the blessed Peter, 
and the Roman Republic." The Popes had been, up to 
that period, as indeed they continued subsequently, sub- 
jects of the Emperor ; and the Emperor's sanction appears 
to have been essential in order to give validity to their 
election. Indeed the Emperor Henry the Third, finding 
the Papacy in a very scandalous position, namely, that 
three difierent Anti-popes were in possession of three dif- 
ferent parts of Rome (each having obtained his election 
by infamous simony), and were occupied in anathema- 
tizing each other with good orthodox hatred, settled the 
matter by abolishing all three of them, forced the citizens 
to renounce the right of election, which they had so 
shamefiilly abused, and filled the chair of St Peter* at his 
own presentation ; and by naming three consecutive Pon- 

* If it be a chair of St Peter's, on which ifl said to exist the remarkable 
inscriptioii—** In the name of Ood and Mahomet his Prophet." 
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tlfis, he succeeded in effecting considerable reforms, and 
redtlcing the previous abuses to something like order. 
The first of these Popes conceded to him, for the future, 
the distinct right to present to the papal chair, as the only 
path by which the church could escape from the scandal- 
ous state into which it had fallen. The date of this event 
is about the year 1050. The pre-eminence of the priest- 
hood took its rise from the monk Hildebrand, the cele- 
brated Gregory the Seventh ; but the emperors still con- 
tinued to exercise undisputed imperial authority at Rome, 
and to nominate imperial vicars to rule in their name. 
Afterwards the popes obtained leave to nominate them, 
but they continued to receive investiture from the Em- 
peror. The election of the popes was, by the consti- 
tution of Nicholas II., vested in the college of the car- 
dinals ; and frequent disturbance arose between the popes 
and the people, and they frequently prevented him from 
interfering in the affairs of the commune. Some popes 
were massacred ; others fled. Some were obliged to be 
consecrated out of Rome, because they durst not come 
into the city. The Roman States consisted of separate 
provinces, which, though xmited together under one head, 
were in fact governed each separately by its own laws or 
customs. It was not till their return from Avignon, that 
the sovereignty of the Pope came, from a mere acknow- 
ledgment, to be a reality. At length, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, at the election of Martin the Fifth, the college of 
cardinals (who had been originally the parish priests of 
Rome) constituted itself the sole check on the papal 
authority, and gave itself the sole power of introducing 
reforms ; and, for an infallible church, a very remarkable 
history it is. 

Gregory the Sixteenth died on the 1st of June 1846. To 
influence the election of a new Pope, numerous intrigues 
took place. The miseries of the former reign, deeply felt, 
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had produced a hope that the next Pontiff would be of a 
milder temperament When the votes of the Cardinals are 
not decisive, the papers are burned, and the smoke ascend- 
ing from the chimney of the conclave announces to the ex- 
pectant " plebs" that they have not yet come to a decision. 
On the first scrutiny. Cardinal Lambruschini had the most 
votes, but on the 16th of June the absence of smoke from 
the chimney proclaimed the election of a Pope. What per- 
sons of moderate capacity wish for they are in the habit 
of assuming as true: the people made up their mind that 
Cardinal Gizzi was elected. He was a popular person^ 
and the supposed news caused great joy, and his relations 
were actually congratulated on his election; but the people 
were rather taken aback by the news next morning that 
Cardinal Mastai Ferretti was the new Pope, under the 
name of Pius the Ninth, a person of whom little was pre- 
viously known. He was elected owing to his being con- 
sidered as a nonentity. The object was to keep the elec- 
tion open : all who desired this voted for the Cardinal they 
thought no one else would vote for : by accident all had 
pitched on the same person, much to his astonishment and 
theirs. 

In his youth he was subject to epileptic fits ; but having 
been refused on that account a commission in the papal 
troops, he betook himself to theology, and after passing 
through various grades, had been appointed Cardinal in 
1840. The new Pope gave great satisfaction by at once 
curtailing the expenses of his household. The first public 
act of his reign was to put a stop to political prosecutions. 
After a month's consideration, he granted a general amnesty 
to all political offenders who should choose to take advan- 
tage of it, and promise not to offend in like manner for 
the future, an act of grace intended to usher in many 
gradual improvements, and to be the precursor of a milder 
system of government. Pius the Ninth was everywhere 
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hailed as a deliverer, the people flocked to the Quirinal to 
receive his blessing ; the news spread to every comer of 
the state ; the political prisoners at once accepted the con- 
ditions and were set at large; numerous refugees returned, 
many indeed without signing the requisite promise of 
future obedience ; some of them, Mamiani amongst them, 
though promising future allegiance, refused to admit prior 
guilt. At the same time, these acts of mercy deeply annoyed 
the Sanfedists and centurions, who conceived they had a 
prescriptive right from long use and wont to bully their 
fellow-citizens ; they assumed the name of Gregorians 
from the name of the late Pope ; the liberals called them- 
selves Pians from the name of the present ; and Europe 
was startled with the astounding intelligence that a liberal 
and reforming Pope was the head of the Latin Church. 

Cardinal Gizzi was named secretary of state to the 
great satisfaction of the public, for he was known to be 
favourable to reforms, and to be attached to the Pope. It 
was the policy of the papal government not to proceed 
with too rash a hand in the introduction of changes, but 
rather by showing a disposition to reform abuses to conci- 
liate the liberals without disgusting their opponents ; added 
to which, Pius the Ninth was not a man of very firm 
character, and was naturally given to hesitation and in- 
decision, and middle courses. Commissions were nomi- 
nated to deliberate and report on various subjects and 
abuses ; general satisfaction was given by several eminent 
laymen being appointed along with some of the more 
popular churchmen. In consequence of more talking 
than doing, the liberals were animated with extravagant 
hopes, and the retrogradists were haunted with unneces- 
sary alarms : the government had on the one hand to 
moderate the former, and on the other to soothe the latter. 
It might have been more prudent, instead of encouraging 
the idea of general change, to have proceeded at once to 
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practical improvements where they were abundantly 
necessary, as in the introduction of some fixed code of 
laws, and commercial and fiscal regulations. If reforms 
properly digested, before being made public, had been at 
once carried into effect, there could have been very much 
less dispute and popular excitement about them ; for in 
states long subject to despotic rule, popular excitement 
and discussion invariably lead to extravagancies, and if 
the government is disposed to reform, it is much more pru- 
dent to do so quietly, so that the people may gradually 
acquire the habit of self-control. 

The disposition of the papal government was, however, 
onall sides a subject of enthusiastic congratulation. Where- 
ever Pius appeared, he was enthusiastically cheered. Odes 
and songs without end celebrated his praise. Louis 
Philippe sent his son Prince Joinville to congratulate 
him on his accession, and all Europe rung his praise. The 
English ministers in Italy wrote home word that there 
was an evident desire on the part of Eome to carry out 
large reforms. Amidst the general rejoicings, an idea was 
spread that Rome was not indisposed to assist in getting 
rid of the Austrian rule in Lombardy, and the cry, " Away 
with the stranger," ran through the land; and when, on the 
8th of September, on the feast of the nativity of the Vir- 
gin, the Pope repaired to the church dedicated to her on 
the Piazza del Popolo, the whole Corso was decorated in 
his honour with his portraits, (or what the inhabitants 
meant to represent them, for they are said to represent 
any popular person at the shortest notice by the simple 
expedient of writing that popular person's name under 
whatever ancestor, male or female, they happen to possess 
in oil-colours,) and a popular ovation was bestowed on him, 
which was managed and got up by Angelio Bruneli, bet- 
ter known afterwards as Ciceruacchio, a leader of the 
lower orders, of whom he was one, and over whom he had 
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obtained considerable influence. These demonstrations 
were apparently satisfactory to Pius, for he frequently came 
among the people, and, smiling, bestowed on them his 
benediction, and in paying visits to the hospitals and 
other charities, sought everywhere opportunity of being 
cheered by a vociferous crowd. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF PIUS IX. TO THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE FUNDAMENTAL STATUTE. 

Popular favour, as popular indignation, is fleeting and 
inconsistent. Processions and cheers are soon converted 
into riots and hooting. Among a people hot-blooded and 
nnaccustomed to self-government, riots and hooting run 
into sedition and bullets. But popular favour is intoxi- 
cating ; foresight is not the virtue either of the cloister or 
the street. Decision and firmness were not qualities of 
the Pontiff. The popular enthusiasm that the hand of a 
Miltiades or a Hannibal, an Alexander or a Napoleon, 
might have guided to permanent results, soon brushed 
aside the empty toy with which it had sported, and the 
flood swept on, submerging him who had first set open the 
sluices. 

A scientific meeting took place this year at Genoa. It 
was understood that it was to enjoy an unusual degree of 
freedom of speech. The good-will of Charles Albert, his 
differences with Austria, and the idea of a reformation 
with the Pope at its head, had inspired men's minds with 
hopes long dormant of Italian nationality and indepen- 
dence of Austria. When the meeting took place, nothing 
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was talked of but civil progress, reforms, and independence. 
The prince of Canino (a Bonaparte hj birth), not con- 
tent with science, went about everywhere singing the 
praises of Pius the Ninth and Charles Albert, and abusing 
the Austrians and Mettemich. He was a man of great 
incapacity, and afterwards played a conspicuously dis- 
reputable part in the years of revolution. Just a cen- 
tury previous to this meeting, the Austrians had been 
expelled from Genoa. The assemblage of all Italy in that 
city naturally revived the recollection. The idea occurred 
of celebrating the centenary of the event throughout 
Italy. Austria took great umbrage, and complained to 
the various Italian courts, who, though they ordered some 
arrests, yet did not go into the matter either with 
alacrity or good-will. 

A deficient harvest and an inundation of the Tiber 
brought about considerable popular discomfort and conse- 
quent discontent. The blame was cast on the late Pope 
without any very obvious reason. But Pius was every- 
where abundantly popular. The year 1847 was ushered 
in with general rejoicings and frequent popular demon- 
strations. The few prudent persons, who, perceiving the 
danger of them in such a state of society, had the honesty 
and courage to point out their tendency, were looked on 
as croakers. The churchmen themselves, unused to popu- 
lar favour, were all the more readily intoxicated, and could 
not be led to perceive that, should the temper of the mob 
change, the habit they had acquired of processions and 
cheers might very rapidly degenerate into groans and 
projectiles. Among other remarkable felicitations, the 
Grand Turk sent to congratulate the Pope on his re- 
forms and clemency, and expressed his intention to take 
the Christians in his dominions under his special protec- 
tion. 

A relaxation was allowed in the censorship of the press. 
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and an attempt was made^ hj giving an anthor a right to 
appeal to the general board (composed of four laymen and 
one ecclesiastic), to bring the decision of the censor into 
something like uniformity. A censor who refused the 
publication of a work was bound to give his reasons in 
writing. Any person was entitled to comment freely on 
extemporary politics, provided he did not attempt to bring 
the acts of government directly or indirectly into odium. 
The moderate party hailed this as a great improvement, 
and as safer than the immediate jump to perfectly unre- 
stricted publication, but the extremes attacked it. The 
objects of the two parties now became more distinctly 
defined. The moderates desired by quiet means, and by 
a union of all Italians, princes as well as people, to obtain 
practical reforms, and gradually to draw into a league 
offensive and defensive all the states of Italy ; by these 
means to check Austrian interference in Italian affairs, 
and eventually, when they should be strong enough, and 
when occasion should serve, to drive the Grermans home 
over the Alps. 

The extreme party, on the other hand, if they accepted 
reform at all, did so as leading them to a republic, which 
they hoped to establish over the whole of Italy, to destroy 
all existing institutions, kings, princes, popes, and poten- 
tates, at once ; by popular enthusiasm to defeat and expel 
the Austrians from the peninsula, neither waiting for oppor- 
tunity nor possibility. The moderates, who openly avow- 
ed most of their projects, were not by the clergy looked on 
with a particularly favourable eye, as being self-consti- 
tuted and troublesome advisers. A number of news- 
papers under the new law of censorship rapidly arose — 
among others the " Contemporaneo," partly written by 
Sterbini, a man imaginative, inaccurate, and but scantily 
informed, who subsequently played a prominent part in 
the revolutions of '48 and '49. At the same time, the dan- 
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destine press poured forth every now and then vio- 
lent abuse of the government for its slowness; and even 
some of the moderate party were led away into acts which 
resulted in much more than they anticipated. There was a 
secret party who afterwards boasted that they had stirred 
up the people in such a manner as to render government 
difficult or impossible, in order that in the conftision that 
followed their own schemes might find an opportunity for 
being adopted. 

A year had elapsed since the accession of Pius. Much 
had been talked about ; little or nothing had been done : 
the old system had been thrown into discredit in conse- 
quence of the promise of a new one, but no new one had 
been established in its place. The government was hesi- 
tating, the people anxious and excited. Constant proces- 
sions, spectacles, and celebrations were beginning to 
frighten the government, yet they dared not give signs of 
their uneasiness. The anniversary of the accession of the 
Pontiff was celebrated with the usual acclamations, ban- 
ners, drums, and disorder. A few days after. Cardinal 
Gizzi promulgated an edict against popular assemblages, 
not on the real ground that they were dangerous to public 
tranquillity, but that they took the youth from their studies, 
and wasted the time of the workmen very unprofitably. It 
was immediately whispered about that the edict was the 
act of the ministers, in defiance of the wishes of the Pope; 
and the rabble * in consequence made up their minds to 

* By the words rabble, and populace, wherever they occur in this work, U 
meant the dirty, dissolute, idle rogues, thieves, and vagabonds infesting great 
towns. By the word people is meant all the inhabitants of a country except 
the above. By a constitution is meant the form of government existing in 
any state. By constitutional is meant that which is in accordance with it : by 
unconstitutional is meant that which is the reverse. Thus, what may be 
constitutional in Russia may be much the contrary in England. The author 
states this for the purpose of avoiding misunderstanding; for the words 
are often used very loosely. Whence arises a confusion of ideas, and the popu- 
lace passes with the unwary for the people. 
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disobey, and in the meantime vented their dissatisfaction 
in abuse of the retrograde faction, who certainly had ridi- 
culed the Pope and his newfangled ideas, — ideas which, 
though they delighted the free governments of the world, 
and even drew a congratulatory address from the United 
States of America, were eminently disagreeable to the 
absolute princes. 

Rumours at last became rife that there was an intention 
on the part of the Pope himself to request the interven- 
tion of Austria ; and it is clear that, whether the Pope 
requested her assistance or not, Austria had resolved to 
interfere. Every here and there, conflicts took place be- 
tween the mob and the Swiss troops in the papal pay, 
or some of the regiments of Carabineers, who were most 
of them of the Sanfedist party, and from old habit accus- 
tomed to bully. These disorders stimulated the people 
to press the Pope for the formation of a civic guard which 
might assist in repressing them. He had several times 
received with favour deputations making this request, 
but Cardinal Gizzi opposed its being granted; indeed so 
strongly that when the Pope complied, he resigned office, 
nominally on the ground of ill health, but he said in 
private that it was impossible for any man of sense to 
work harmoniously with a person like Pius the Ninth. He 
was in fact, though willing to concede civil and admi- 
nistrative reforms, very unwilling to concede political 
ones, lest he should weaken clerical influence : possibly, 
too, he was aware that civic soldiers are seldom capable 
of suppressing civil tumult. 

Great was the popular exultation at this concession, and 
the resignation of Gizzi was popular rather than other- 
wise, for it was understood that he had been opposed to it. 
Cardinal Ferretti was appointed his successor in office. He 
was a man at that time in popular favour. The anniver- 
sary of the amnesty was at hand : the liberal party wished 
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to celebrate it with the usual festivities, but were for a 
while resisted by the government. At last it gave way; but 
while the show was in preparation, rumours spread that the 
Sanfedists were intending to take advantage of it to depose 
and imprison the Pope and massacre the people. That any 
such plot ever actually existed has never been proved; 
though the inclinations of the party in question rendered 
it not altogether impossible that there did; but these 
rumours caused the postponement of the f6te, and conse- 
quent ill-humour among the populace. Lists were posted 
up with the names of the leaders of the supposed plot ; the 
rabble muttered "Death;" next day the mob set about 
hunting down the persons so denounced ; many of them 
fled, and the persons they caught were no way impli- 
cated, as was probable, considering that it is very dubious 
whether there ever was any plot at all. The people and 
the civic guard were recommended to have patience, and 
to show Europe that they would manage for themselves. 
Nothing, however, very important occurred at that mo- 
ment in the provinces : there were similar suspicions and 
rumours : lists were stuck up of the betrayers of their 
country, containing the names often of respectable per- 
sons against whom the bill-sticker might have some 
private pique. Here and there a skirmish with the troops 
took place. 

In the midst of this ferment the Austrian troops 
marched into and occupied the town of Ferrara, which 
confirmed the suspicion that the Sanfedists were in 
league with them. This occupation gave the liberals addi- 
tional credit : it was a direct violation of the papal terri- 
tory. The liberals were looked on as supporters of the 
Pope, and the Sanfedists as rebels and supporters of the 
Austrians. The civic guard was enrolled throughout the 
states, and altogether the political ocean bore the appear- 
ance of gradually surging into a storm. 
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At Ferrara, General Auersperg replied to papal pro- 
tests, that he was no way accountable, but was only obey- 
ing the orders of his superiors. In consequence of some 
disturbances he announced his intention of traversing the 
city with patrols, and of occupying the gates of the town : 
the Cardinal Legate protested, but produced no result 
Austria had been startled by the spread of national ideas, 
the encouragement given them by the Pope, and fear of 
their endangering the Lombard provinces, she therefore 
took advantage of a doubtful clause in the treaty of Vienna, 
and occupied the town as well as the citadel of Ferrara.* 
A diplomatic correspondence on the subject was carried on 
between Eome and Vienna, and Count Usedom, who 
interposed his good offices, does not appear to have given 
satisfaction, and was rather snappishly treated. The 
Pope thought of his spiritual thunder, but it was not used, 
having become unserviceable ; but he had at his command 
that which in these days supplies its place, as well as the 
place of truth, justice, and common sense : in this cause he 
could profit by the newspaper press. Forthwith such a 
storm of vituperative eloquence was discharged on the 
unlucky Austrians, that, imused to the freedom of pub- 
lic discussion, unaware that newspaper invective is of- 
ten the greatest compliment that can be paid to a states- 
man, and finding themselves in a position the merits of 
which they were unable to appreciate, and to the enjoy- 
ment of which they were perfectly unaccustomed, appear 
to have taken it really much to heart. The consequence 
was, that there were scuffles and mutual insults in the 
streets, and mutual aggravation: the negotiations were 
kept on foot, with protests on one side and protests on the 

* It is Dot easy to understand the exact nature of the adrantage, for the 
command of the citadel must have practically g^ven the command of the town. 
Possibly, however, a greater niimber of troops were wanted at that point than 
the citadel could contain. 
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Other, and for a long while they led to no result, during 
which irritation increased. 

In Tuscany, the paternal government had been carried 
on in a milder form, and the prince and the people were 
on terms of better mutual imderstanding than in the 
neighbouring states. Tuscany, too, had been a refuge 
for the exiles from other states. The political factions 
which had rent the rest of the peninsula had produced here 
but little comparative eflfect. They had, it is true, taken 
some root in Leghorn. But when the Tuscans had heard of 
the reforms talked of and encouraged by the new Pope, they 
too became bitten with the idea, and ran wild in praise ; 
while the clandestine press teemed with uncomplimentary 
remarks on their own government. A public petition was 
presented to the sovereign for reforms, and a law was 
published regulating the censorship of the press and 
giving it more freedom — a cause of general rejoicing. The 
Grand Duke issued a commission for the preparation of a 
civil and criminal code, and for the regulation of the 
police. Hence arose in Tuscany the two parties, progres- 
sive and retrogressive, who were both far from prudent in 
their opposition to each other. The police and officials 
were naturally jealous of losing any part of their power, 
and the general ferment was increased when the news 
came of the Austrian occupation of Ferrara. The Tuscans, 
though long unused to arms, petitioned for the formation 
of a ciyc guard ; the Austrians threatened to interfere if 
it were established ; but at last the Duke conceded, and 
requested his council to report on the petition. They re- 
ported in its favour, and it was forthwith granted. 

These changes did not take place without here and 
there a riot between the friends of change and its enemies. 
On the concession of the civic guard, all the neighbouring 
cities poured their inhabitants into Florence, and they 
crowded round the palace. The Grand Duke came out 
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on the balcony and returned the salutations of the people. 
Tricolor flags were hoisted — cheers were given not only 
for the Pope and the Grand Duke, but also for other popu- 
lar characters — and shouts were heard for war with Austria. 

The Duke of Lucca, frightened by the demonstrations 
in his state, and who was always in want of money, drove 
a bargain with Tuscany, and sold his duchy to that state, 
much to the delight of its inhabitants. Charles Albert, 
who was, as we have seen, on indifferent terms with 
Austria, when he heard of the occupation of Ferrara, and 
how deeply the Pope felt it, offered to be his champion 
in the cause and fight his battles, and he received with 
scorn the Austrian complaints against the Italian reforms 
that were taking place. Towards the end of 1847, he 
relaxed the censorship of the press in Piedmont, and im- 
proved the arrangements for the administration of justice. 
He deprived the police of the uncontrolled exercise of 
their power, and enlarged and amended the council of 
state. 

The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was more autocrati- 
cally governed than even the rest of the peninsula. The 
king was in strict alliance and sympathy with the Aus- 
trian rule : and while the tendency of the other Italian 
princes to advance became more manifest, in Naples the 
king refused to stir, and the more were his people imder 
the hands of police, tax-gatherers, and spies. But they 
shouted for Pius the Ninth, Charles Albert, and regener- 
ation. Certain outbreaks took place in Calabria, where 
the names of Pius the Ninth and Italy were coupled to- 
gether ; but the government put them down by military- 
force : whereupon the innovators took to forcing their way 
by writing rather than fighting, and by civil rather than 
military compulsion, shouting in the streets for Pius the 
Ninth and the other reforming sovereigns. To their de- 
monstration a reply was made in ball-cartridge. 
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In Lombardy and Venetia the Anstrians were in a state 
of uneasiness. In Milan, the police, it appears, unneces- 
Barily fell on a crowd who were cheering their new arch- 
bishop — he was an Italian who had succeeded a German 
prelate, — surely a harmless amusement enough. The 
people rose and thrashed the police, which they seem to 
have deserved, for some gendarmes who were on the spot 
recommended to them more prudent behaviour and would 
not help them. Next day a great military demonstration 
was made. The people gathered in crowds to look at the 
spectacle : guns were loaded and matches burning. It 
does not appear that there was any disturbance till the 
police and the military charged down on the crowd — a 
scene which was re-enacted on the next evening, to the 
indignation of the Milanese. Persons are not, in civilized 
states, stabbed by the police for cheering archbishops, nor 
are they chopped down by military for looking at soldiers. 

In the autumn of 1847, Lord Minto had been on his 
celebrated tour in Italy, not having the character of an 
ambassador, but with private instructions to inform the 
Italian governments of the disposition of England, which 
was favourable to moderate reforms, and inclined to pre- 
vent any foreign power interfering to prevent them. With 
regard to Rome, the English government looked favour- 
ably on the Pope's wish to improve, and suggested that 
as a combination of the European powers, and Austria 
among them, had, in 1831-32, recommended to the then 
Pope extensive reforms, and that, as the reforms now pro- 
posed did not exceed those unanimously recommended to 
the late Pope, those who were parties to that recom- 
mendation were bound to assist and encourage the present 
Pope in caiTying into eflFect their own advice : that they 
themselves were prepared to pursue that course, and would 
not see with indifference any aggression committed on the 
Roman territories with a view to compel the Pope to 
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desist from such measures. Kossi, the French ambas- 
sador, too, had orders from his govermnent to encourage 
the Pope in his proposed measures of reform, and to do 
so in such a manner as might not make it appear as if 
they had been forced from him. 

There had long existed, not for political purposes, a 
club or reading-room in Rome, called the " Circolo Roma- 
no," where the citizens met to read the papers and talk. 
In times like the present, the talk naturally ran on poli- 
tics, but there were then no very violent opinions broached. 
Some, however, were not satisfied because they could not 
have a monopoly of political opinion, and the extreme 
liberals, with the consent of the minister of police, set up 
a club called the " Circolo Populare :" indeed it is said 
that the police minister hoped to lead this club by his 
own agents, and for his own purposes, in upsetting the 
influence of the " Circolo Romano," which, it is said, 
was too moderate to give reasonable cause of complaint, 
and was thus eminently disagreeable to him. 

Considerable feeling existed against the Jesuits ; and 
when, in the disputes which were taking place in Swit- 
zerland between the Federation and the Sonderbund, the 
latter, which was on the side of the Jesuits, were worsted, 
the Roman populace rejoiced with noisy demonstrations 
in the streets, and proceeded to the residence of the 
Swiss minister, cheering on account of the victory. In 
the meantime, the Roman and Austrian governments 
had come to an understanding as to the occupation of 
Ferrara. 

The year 1847 concluded with a " motu proprio " on 
the subject of the council of ministers, and a law with 
respect to the press. The duties and oflices of each min- 
ister were more accurately separated than hitherto, but 
the door still appeared to be shut against the laity. With 
regard to the press, the number of censors was increased : 
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journals were to avoid notices or discussions that might 
be injurious to state policy : journals were bound to con- 
tinue the names, titles, and objects for which they were 
originally started and licensed ; and those not originated 
for political purposes were forbidden to touch on politics : 
and when a manuscript had been approved of by the cen- 
sors, not a word, not a letter, could be altered in the press : 
not even was the addition of a comma, or a mark of 
interrogation or admiration, to be added or altered ; nay, 
not even was a word or a mark to be omitted. If this 
was an advance towards the liberty of the press, what 
must the previous condition have been? No doubt the 
practice that newspapers have of publishing the truth or 
concealing it, as happens to suit their policy or conve- 
nience, is very improper. It ought to be punished by the 
people themselves not buying such journals. But some- 
times the most dishonest of journals are the most pop- 
ular, even in countries where the people ought to know 
better — those who flatter their follies and passions, have 
often a greater sale than those who venture to speak the 
truth. The censorship of the press, if useful in any case, 
should be confined to preventing the publication of un- 
truth, or the misrepresentation of truth. In countries 
where the small value of newspaper squibs is not known 
from long experience, these misrepresentations might be 
occasionally dangerous. 

Eighteen months had elapsed since the elevation of 
Pius IX. to the papal chair, and although during that 
period a great spread of liberal ideas had taken place, 
nothing very practical had, as we have seen, been efiected. 
The judicial system, finances, education, and the army, 
were managed, or mismanaged, very much as they had 
been before, and by the same persons or class of persons. 
Altogether, there had been more promise than perform- 
ance, and the public taate was excited without being 
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gratified ; and though there was nominally a censorship 
of the presS; it was somewhat lax^ and the press nsed and 
abused its unaccustomed liberty ; and the clandestine press 
was if anything wilder. Political assassinations were 
perpetrated in numbers. The government in the provin- 
ces was even more powerless than it was at the capitaL 
Suspicions began to be entertained of the sincerity of the 
Pope. It was rumoured that he had obtained the agree- 
ment with Austria on the subject of Ferrara by promising 
to abandon his reforms : and Mazzini was plotting in Lon- 
don in favour of Young Italy. 

On the first of January, preparations were making for 
one of the usual popular demonstrations. The court and 
the Pope took alarm. It was suspected that some project 
of sedition was entertained, which might or might not 
have been the case. Cardinal Ferretti made a disposition 
of the troops, and ordered them to resist. The populace 
grew wild with alarm, and began to curse ministers, police, 
and Jesuits. Prince Corsini, the senator of Rome, suc- 
ceeded in calming the tumult. He then went to the 
Quirinal, and returned saying that the Pope had fiill con- 
fidence in the dispositions of the people ; whence it was 
immediately whispered that the ministers had given the 
order to resist against the wish of the Pope, and the shout 
was raised of "Long live Pius IX. <xUme/'^ nevertheless 
the order came firom the Pope himself, of which his ncdn- 
ister bore the odium. 

The next day, to show his confidence, the Pope gave 
it to be understood that he would pass through the city. 
Thereupon the Corso was decked with flags and decora- 
tions, and the populace assembled. The coach containing 
the Pope was hailed with frantic cheers. Ciceruacchio got 
up behind with a large placard, on which was written in 
large characters, " Holy Father, rely on the people." The 
Pope gesticulated his assent. 
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<* Qnippe tenet sndans luuic pnblicns, et Bibi Consul 
Ne placeat corm servos port«tur eodem. — 
niinc cornicines, hino precedentU longi 
Agminis officii, et nivios ad fnent Qoirites.** 

Thus the mob triumphed in the streets of Rome. 

Meanwhile^ in Milan^ it had occorred to the people that 
if they could annoy the Austrians no other way, they 
might injure their revenue by giving up tobacco. The 
idea was at once acted on, and while the soldiers, on the 
one hand, showed their loyalty and gratified their taste 
by an unusual consumption, the Italians, on the other, re- 
pudiated smoke, and any one they found smoking in the 
streets stood a good chance of being mobbed. The sol- 
diers and the Austrians generally insulted all not smoking, 
80 that it must have been a difficult matter to please all 
parties. The mayor of Milan remonstrated with the sol- 
diery and police on their conduct. The Austrian troops, 
after having been by the authorities supplied with brandy 
and tobacco, were turned loose to massacre the people 
wherever they found them. Orders were sent to the hos- 
pital to make preparations to receive the wounded. A 
sham plot was concocted by the police to inflame the 
minds of the soldiery against the inhabitants. An 6fl*en- 
sive handbill was circulated, of which the authorities 
themselves were the authors. (Gentlemen are not in the 
habit of lying, and civilized governments do not turn 
drunken soldiers on mobs because they will not smoke.) 
Stimulated by these means, the drunken and infuriated 
military fell on all they met, and sixty-one persons severely 
wounded, and some mortally, were carried to the hospitals. 
In order to aggravate their suflferings, the prisoners' wounds 
are said to have remained undressed, and some are re- 
ported to have died in consequence. 

One of the parish priests, a man of eighty-five years of 
age, waited on the viceroy at the head of the clergy, and 
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said that though he had seen Milan in the hands of the 
French and the Russians, he had never witnessed such 
deliberate murder. A few days after, the Austrian troops 
killed some students who were attending a funeral pro- 
cession.* Martial law was everywhere proclaimed, and 
the police were indefatigable to discover the authors of 
the plot they were sure existed from the unanimity of the 
people, forgetting that external pressure may produce 
unanimity as well as internal combination. Particidar 
colours were prohibited — particular gestures and looks — 
particular modes of applauding at the theatre — ^particular 
hats, and particular hat-bands and buckles — and after the 
news of the outbreak at Naples, the Austrians were deeply 
oflFended because the rabble would consume maccaroni in 
commemoration of the event Everything was interfered 
with : if a man was too studious, he was imprisoned ; if too 
popular and extravagant, he was exiled. Two people could 
not talk in the streets without the police or the soldiery 
inquiring their business. Taxation was burdensome — 
commerce restricted by ridiculous monopolies. Espionage 
and corruption were the system of government, and all 
persons were obliged to send their children to be educated 
at government schools. The news of these events were 
so much fuel added to the fire in Rome. Prayers in the 
churches were ofiered for the Austrian victims. It was 
rumoured that Radetzki had advised an immediate attack 
on Central Italy. Ideas were afloat of attacking him with 
a multitude armed with what weapons they could obtain. 
The council of state — ^which the Pope had established — 
which, though only capable of advising, yet, containing 
many popular persons, had a large share of public confi- 



* Some even of themselres appear to have been ashamed of execntmg the 
orders they received, and General Walmoden told his soldiers that if thej had 
insults to avenge, first to arm the citizens and then fight them, but not to turn 
murderers* 
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dence, Wished to have Us sittings public — ^rather a strange 
thing for a privy council. They hoped to assume the 
position of a representative institution ; and even if they 
had been so, the admission of the public to the assembly 
is, in dangerous times, subversive of all independence in 
such a body. In fiw^t, if ever present, they should be only 
present on sufferance on any occasion. To this body the 
people carried a petition on the subject of the insufficiency 
of the public forces, representing that they were menaced 
by a powerful state, whose designs on Italy were a secret 
to no one : that Modena was already invaded, and Panna 
menaced : that Naples was in league with it : and that 
fresh regiments were being constantly sent across the 
Alps from Vienna. The public prints of Germany were 
openly speaking of war : Tuscany was forming a civic 
guard : Piedmont increasing its army : and yet Kome, the 
chief object of animosity, was making no preparations. 
They desired the immediate training of the civic guard 
through the states, and the better organization of the papal 
army. The council recommended that something should 
be done in that direction, and advised that some general 
officer should be joined to the war minister, who would 
be capable of knowing practically what was necessary ; 
and they suggested that Piedmont was more likely to be 
able and willing to ftimish such a person than any other 
Italian state ; and they concluded by expressing a wish 
that a better military organization should be forthwith 
accomplished; and government applied to the King of 
Piedmont for suclf an officer. About this time. Cardinal 
Massimo having died, Kusconi, minister of war, became 
minister of public works in his stead ; and Prince Gab- 
rieli, formerly a soldier, was appointed minister at war. 
He was the first layman who sat in the Pope's cabinet. 

The King of Naples had made hitherto a more deter- 
mined resistance to the popular desires than any of the 

VOL. I. Q 
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other Italian princes : ever since November his states had 
been in a ferment, and signs of discontent were daily given. 
While the citizens were excited by seeing and hearing 
what was passing in the neighbouring states, the King 
spoke scornfully of concessions. Sicily had been long 
disaffected, and only waited her opportunity to proclaim 
her insular independence. Petitions poured in from that 
island, together with complaints ; and at length the Sici- 
lians declared, that if no heed were given to their requests 
before the 12th of January, they would take the matter in- 
to their own hands, expel the Neapolitan troops, and make 
themselves independent : in the mean time they shouted 
and sang hymns in honour of Pius the Ninth, the reform- 
ing Pope. At last the day arrived. Whether the govern- 
ment had not thought them in earnest, and in consequence 
had made no suflScient preparations, it does not appear ; 
but on that day, at Palermo and all the great towns of the 
island, they rose in mass, laid hold on what arms they 
could, and falling on the troops, broke and expelled them. 
When this news came to Naples, that court, hitherto so 
obstructive, sent over concessions by the armful, imd edicts 
in cart-loads ; but it was too late to pacify : the success 
of the first onslaught had made the Sicilians imagine that 
they were invincible ; and what a week before would 
have been hailed with enthusiasm was now spumed with 
contempt. 

Sicily was revolutionized, not reformed. In point of 
time the European revolutionary fever first broke out there. 
Hitherto reform, not revolution, had be^ the popular cry ; 
and if there were those who desired revolution, they were 
mere rabble, whose hand was against every man, who had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. But the revolu- 
tion having once broken out, soon spread to the continent. 
Palermo began it ; Naples took it up : the court hesitated, 
and finally gave way : the concessions had been longer 
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delayed than in the neigbouring states : when they came, 
they were larger than in the others. 

The minister Del Carretto was dismissed ; a represen- 
tative constitution was promised by the new minister, and 
that the constitution should be complete in twelve days. 
The king showed himself on the balcony of the palace, 
and was cheered by the crowd : he opened his palace 
gates, and was seen conversing familiarly with men but a 
few days before in fetters. Thus by obstinacy in the first 
instance, and by entire concession in the next, he converted 
the train of parliamentary reform into a revolutionary ex- 
press, and excited in the neighbouring states the concus- 
sion he had created in his own. 

When the news of these events reached Rome, that city 
went into ecstasies of delight, merry-makings, and illumi- 
nations. The municipality invitcil the townspeople to 
celebrate the event. The populace disported itself in the 
streets with banners, torches, and music. Angry cries 
were heard against Austria and the Jesuits : amongst other 
disorders the civic guard in a body marched to the jail, 
and by force liberated one of their body, whom the Car- 
dinal Vicar had imprisoned. Cardinal Ferretti, who had 
been for some time anxious to resign his ministry, at length 
was allowed to do so. A report was spread that the coun- 
cil of state had recommended a levy of troops, a measure 
of which the cabinet had disapproved : the cry of traitors 
was raised. The senator again succeeded in partly ap- 
peasing it. The Pope consented to change his ministers. 
The mob cried, they would have no more clergy in the 
cabinet, shouted death to the Jesuits, and demanded im- 
mediate military preparations against Austria. The in- 
capable and distracted government of Bome was fast drift- 
ing into revolution. 

In the midst of this turmoil the Pope published a proc- 
lamation, and as his proclamations and other literary per- 
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formances are always verbose, saying the least possible in 
the greatest possible number of words, it is useless to give 
any of them at length. This one was to the efiect that 
he was incessantly occupied in considering what was best 
for the people ; that he was engaged in reorganizing the 
army ; that he was about to have more laymen in his 
cabinet; that he hoped to preserve peace, but that if 
obliged to fight he would fight ; and in the meantime they 
had better be quiet and avoid plots and disturbances ; and 
concluded with general words of pious aspiration. The 
proclamation was considered a triumph, and the mob cele- 
brated it in the streets, and crowded to the Quirinal, where 
the Pope having come out on the balcony, beckoned with 
his hand as though he would speak. There was a great 
silence and he said, — ^before blessing them he besought 
them to be of one mind, and to keep the faith they had 
sworn to him the Pontifi; They cried out, " We swear.'' 
He warned them against raising certain cries, which 
were not those of the people, but of certain discontented 
individuals, which the sanctity of the Church forbad 
him to comply with. A new ministry was shortly form- 
ed, containing more laymen than the previous one, and 
a commission was appointed to consider the best mode 
of fitting the desired measures of reform to the pecu- 
liarities of the papal government, which had been exclu- 
sively composed of ecclesiastics. Many schemes were in 
discussion. Bossi the French ambassador was consulted ; 
and a few petitions for a representative constitution came 
in firom the municipalities, which were not pleasing to the 
court, who wished to appear to grant what they did un- 
asked. The long-continued agitation had produced the 
evils that invariably result fix>m it : a cessation of ordi- 
nary occupations had produced considerable distress in 
the lower classes. The provinces of Romagna were more 
than ever infected with the curse of political assassinations. 
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insomuch that the secretary of state admonished the pre- 
sidents of the respective provinces to be more diligent in 
their suppression; and in order to stimulate the civic guard 
in its zeal for the cause of order, on the 20th of February 
the Pope reviewed it in person. 

The exhausted state of the finances had to be met by a 
loan,v which was negotiated with the bank of La Hante at 
Paris for a million crowns, and arrangements were made 
for permitting the redemption of feu-rents and rent-charges 
to supply the cofiers of the state ; and to appease the pub- 
lic anticipation of war, the reserve of the civic guard was 
embodied. Matters stood thus when news arrived from 
Paris which threw everything into the most violent com- 
motion. The agitation in Italy had there no doubt stimu- 
lated and excited the populace in their outcry for reform. 
The throne of the barricades had fallen by the same means 
by which it had arisen. Tumult in the streets of Paris 
had given it and taken it away. Louis Philippe had ab- 
dicated and absconded ; the republic had been proclaimed ; 
Lamartine was haranguing the mob, and the mob was 
planting wizzened sticks called trees of liberty all over the 
town, and not having regard either to historical or vege- 
table precedents, expected both to flourish. In Rome 
there began an explosion of popular sympathy ; the crowd 
insisted on the removal of the royal arms from the French 
ambassador's, applauded the new republic, and prayed for 
the souls of those who had died in fighting for it. Such 
was the excitement, that had not the Italian princes 
given way previously, it is highly probable the populace 
would not have been content with* representative constitu- 
tions, and that their thrones wo\ild have fallen as did the 
throne of France. On the 10th of March a new ministry 
was installed, composed chiefly of laymen. Cardinal An- 
tonelli was president, Sturbenetti minister of grace and 
justice, and Galleti minister of police. Of these Galleti 
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was the most violent politiciAn ; his appointment was in-* 
tended as a sop to the extreme liberals. 

At the same time the C!ollege of Cardinals was debating 
and settling the terms of the fundamental statute of the 
Eoman constitution. After two days' discussion it was 
agreed to, and published on the 14th of March. It estab- 
lished two chambers, the one nominated for life by the 
Pope from among persons of distinction and wealth, the 
other elective ; and the elective franchise was made depen- 
dent on the payment of a certain amount of direct taxes 
and a property qualification. The judges were to be irre- 
movable after three years' tenure of oflSce. All persons 
were to be tried before the ordinary tribunals, and all per- 
sons were to be equal in the eye of the law. Personal 
freedom was to be secured, and no person was to be arrest- 
ed unless by a warrant fit)m the proper authorities, except 
in the case of his being taken jiagrante delicto ; no ex- 
emptions were allowed from taxation ; copyright in 
literary productions was acknowledged. Political censor- 
ship of the press was abolished, but people were to be re- 
sponsible for what they published. A censorship was still 
to be exercised in ecclesiastical matters, and in theatrical 
performances and other spectacles. The two chambers 
were to deliberate in public, and were unpaid ; the mem- 
bers were free from arrest during the session of the cham- 
bers, and a month before and after it, and were not to 
be responsible for what they said there. They were not 
to meddle with ecclesiastical matters, nor to be able to 
alter the fdndamental statute, or to interfere in the religio- 
diplomatic relations of the court of Rome. Projects of laws 
were only to be proposed by ministers, but the Houses were 
to have charge of the finances, and the lower chamber was 
to have the initiative in the voting of the annual estimates 
and the imposition of taxes. Direct taxes were only to 
be voted for a year, indirect might be voted for a longer 
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period ; ministers might be impeached by the chamber of 
deputies before the upper chamber; all persons had a 
right to petition. The ministers had a right of sitting in 
both chambers, but had a vote only in case .they were 
members. The sitting of both chambers was suspended 
during a vacancy of the see, but they were to be convoked 
within a month after the election of the new pope ; they 
were to meet annually, and their ordinary session was not 
to exceed three months. The consent of the College of 
Cardinals was requisite for the appointment of new min- 
isters. At the time of the death of a pope, if the necessary 
supplies had not been voted, the ministers would levy 
them in the manner they had been voted the previous 
year. During the vacancy the supreme temporal authority 
was vested in the College of Cardinals. There was to be 
a council of state, charged with the framing of bills, &c. 

Such were some of the chief provisions of this celebrated 
document, which might, if it had been calmly carried out, 
have secured the means of gradual advancement and na- 
tional liberty ; but it was otherwise ordained. The violent 
passions which the outbreak in Paris had aroused from 
one end of Europe to the other having torn in shreds all 
the orders of society, and obliterated all reforms, has re- 
tarded if not altogether stopped the march of civilisation 
in Italy. The fundamental statute, however, was far from 
perfect, and the College of Cardinals were to exercise an 
influence which in fact gave it a right of veto as well as 
the Pope, a power which would probably have led to 
serious misunderstandings had it been worked for a length 
of time. Such as it was, however, it was hailed by 
the reformers with the liveliest satisfaction. Practical 
difficulties are seldom thought of in periods of excitement ; 
the mob is not gifted with foresight, and in such periods 
it is the mob alone who guide the state. The usual pro- 
cessions and blessings followed. The municipality sent a 
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deputation to the Pope with thanks, who were gnunonsljr 
received; bat the excesses which had been committed 
against the Jesuits made him unea^, and he issued a pro- 
clamation in remonstrance. The new ministiy issued an 
address, stating that thej were in earnest in endeavouring 
to cany out the spirit of the fundamental statute, and de- 
sired to intrust the administration of public business to 
persons of approved fidelity, and to organize means of 
public defence. They hoped to re-establish the finances, 
and they expressed a wish for firm union with the consti- 
tutional thrones of Italy. A balance-sheet of the bank of 
Rome was published, in order to re-establish the credit 
and value of its notes ; the ministers conunenced the re- 
demption of feu-duties, removed from 6ffice some of the 
most obnoxious of the judges, called on Greneral Durando, 
a Piedmontese officer who was in Some, for advice, and 
sent to Naples in search of arms and ammunition, and de- 
corated the papal banners with pennons of the Italian tri- 
color. 
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CHAPTEE m, 

FfiOH OUTBREAK OF THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS AND 
THE LOMBARD INSURRECTION TO THE INCORPORATION 
OP LOMBARDY AND VENICE WITH PIEDMONT. 

Hour by hour the news of the terrific political storm 
which was rending every continental state of Europe kept 
flowing into Eome. First came the news that the canton 
of Neufchatel had thrown oflf the Prussian yoke ; then 
that liberty of the press was established, that Bavaria had 
obtained reforms, that all Germany was in commotion ; 
and, to crown all, came the stunning intelligence that 
Vienna had risen, that the emperor had fled, with an ex- 
aggerated rumour that a republic was established, and 
that democracy was all-powerful in the capital of the em- 
pire. Every church bell rang out the joy of the people ; 
it was felt that it was then the time, if ever, to strike the 
blow and rid the land of foreign oppressors. In Rome the 
Austrian arms at their ambassador's were torn down by 
an excited rabble, who celebrated their triumph in the 
streets and in the churches. The Pope was entreated to 
give aid to the work of establishing an Italian nation, by 
convoking a diet at Home to consult on terms for a federa- 
tion. Durando was put at the head of a corps of operation, 
as it was called ; volunteers were enrolled, at the head of 
whom was placed Ferrari, a Neapolitan officer. 
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When the news of the Vienna revolution reached Milan 
on the 18th of March, a band of youths, who had been for 
some time previously preparing as best they could for a 
struggle which was looked on as inevitable, and to which 
the massacres in the streets had incited them, came down 
from the hills into the town, shouting the names of Italy 
and Pius the Ninth. A crowd was soon collected ; they 
found the mayor in his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
in that guise they insisted on carrying him along with 
them to the governor to make their complaints. The mayor 
had taken the lead in the previous system of legal resis- 
tance on the part of the people. That morning the Aus- 
trian General O'Donnel had promised that the free insti- 
tutions which Vienna had won for the empire should be 
extended to Lombardy. The mayor's prudent words fell 
on ears deafened with excitement : remonstrance was in 
vain. They proceeded to the government house. The 
soldiers on duty fired a volley over the heads of the mob; 
they wavered and were on the point of giving way, when 
a boy of sixteen drew a pistol and fired it at the soldiers, 
shouting Viva F Italia. The effect was electrical ; the mob 
charged, overcame the guard, made a prisoner of Greneral 
O'Donnel, and planted the tricolor banner on the palace. 
Afterwards some Croat soldiers fired and killed some per- 
sons ; a general rising took place ; Kadetzki hesitated, 
and withdrew his men. He might have to answer for his 
acts to a revolutionary government at home. The arch- 
bishop tried to appease and restrain the populace, but was 
unable. By the time Kadetzki had made up his mind to 
act, barricades had arisen ; the city was in the hands of 
insurgents, and required a bombardment to retake it. He 
therefore endeavoured to gain time and to communicate 
with Vienna. The Austrians kept possession of the cita- 
del, the streets it commanded, and the gates and walls, so 
as to prevent the insurgents, who held all the crooked 
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alleys and lanes which form the bnlk of the city, receiving 
succours from without. The citizens, however, summoned 
their neighbours to their help by despatching messages 
fastened to small balloons to rouse the country. The con- 
flict was kept up by day and night till the 23d. The object 
of the inhabitants was to get possession of one of the gates, 
so as to be able to communicate with their firiends outside. 
At last, by rolling fascines before them, and firing firom 
imder the shelter they afforded, they succeeded by 
making a dash at the Porta Posa. Radetzki, thinking 
his position no longer tenable, began his retreat in the 
direction of Verona. Nor was it in Milan only that simi- 
lar events occurred ; most of the other cities of Lombardy 
followed the example: but by persuading the popular 
authorities that he only wished to pass through Verona, 
Badetzki contrived to throw himself into that fortress, 
and he also succeeded in holding possession of Mantua. 

At Venice the Common Council met to consider what 
concessions should be required of the Austrian governor. 
They deputed one of their number to say, that the people 
would not rest till they had obtained command of their 
own fortifications and their own arms. Meanwhile, the 
insurrection had begun. Manin single-handed took posses- 
sion of the keys of the arsenal. The arsenal workmen bar- 
barously murdered Colonel Marinovich. Fresh messengers 
were sent to the governor, but he would not listen to com- 
plaints. The arsenal was in the hands of the insurgents 
— the governor gave over his authority to the military 
commander of the place, who said he should regret to 
destroy the city, but he would put down revolt. When, 
however, he found the citizens firm, he began to give 
way ; and eventually he left Venice, leaving behind him 
all the munitions of war and a considerable sum of money. 
The troops, it was agreed, were to evacuate the place im- 
mediately, and the civil functionaries were allowed time 
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and leave to depart When they were gone, the cry wad 
raised of "Saint Mark" and "Italy." A Proyisional 
Government was proclaimed, consisting of respectable 
citizens. Similar events occurred in the other Venetian 
cities. The news was received in Borne with popular de- 
monstrations of joy. 

About this time, so much dissatisfaction was expressed 
at the existence and conduct of the Jesuits, that it was 
thought advisable by the Pope to close their establish- 
ments, on the ground that their existence, in the present 
uncontrolled state of public feeling, might lead to violence : 
in point of fact, it was done imder intimidation. The 
consequence of it was, that being disbanded and dispersed, 
and wandering up and down, it is very probable they did 
the liberal cause more harm than if they had been let 
alone. Jlilischievous as they usually make themselves in 
states, at any rate, they are less dangerous in open hostility 
than in disguise. The Pope issued a proclamation re- 
specting the expulsion of the Austrians, recommending the 
people to use their victory prudently. At the same time 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, who had an ancient 
grudge to avenge, entered Lombardy with his troops, and 
Rome listened to the long unwonted clang of arms as her 
army marched to the northern frontier. Charles Albert's 
proclamation was addressed to the people of Lombardy and 
Venetia, declaring that he was come to help them to es- 
tablish Italian nationality. There was really great cause 
for sympathy with a people who had exerted themselves 
as the Lombards and Venetians had done to drive out 
a foreign oppressor. 

The king is charged by the extreme republicans with 
having been forced, against his own wish, to invade 
Lombardy by the excitement of his own people, who 
would have driven him from his throne had he done other- 
wise : in short, that he became a patriot against his will ; 
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while, in the same breath, they charge him with invad- 
ing Lombardy from criminal personal ambition, and a 
desire for an acquisition of territory. Now, one charge 
or the other may be true, but both appear somewhat in- 
consistent. There is little doubt that he might be very 
imwilling to disturb the peace of Europe, which his 
invading Lombardy might probably lead to ; for, after all, 
sovereigns have sometimes more desire to save the ex- 
penditure of their people's blood than their people them- 
selves have. But popular excitement became stronger than 
he could control. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. He had an ancient grudge against Austria, and he 
had some desire for Italian independence. He must have 
known practically that a Republic could not be perma- 
nently established in northern Italy ; and both to preserve 
his own throne from convtdsion, and to deliver the north 
of Italy from the yoke of foreigners, he invaded Lombardy, 
taking the lead in the insurrection. He might very pro- 
bably have succeeded in expelling the Austrians, had he 
not been embarrassed by the factious conduct of the rabble, 
and the lukewarmness, treachery, or shuffling conduct of 
the other Italian princes. On the whole, the course he 
adopted was the only prudent one open to him — " Out 
of the nettle danger we pluck the flower safety." His 
proclamation was immediately reprinted, and spread all 
over Rome. 

Contributions flowed in — ^the women gave their orna- 
ments, and it is recorded that one girl, having no trinkets, 
sold her long hair to assist in the patriotic enterprize; 
and for a while it appeared as if the ardent wish of Italy 
was about to be accomplished. Austria was paralyzed 
and unable to resist. Italy, on the other hand, was en- 
thusiastic, and appeared to be united. Within a few days 
twelve thousand volunteers, from the Papal States, de- 
parted with the papal blessing to defend their confines 
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under the national colonrs of Italy surrounded bj the 
papal ensign. 

In Naples the transition from absolute rule to mob 
license was immediate. The people were uneasy and mis- 
trusting ; riots and uproar were the order or disorder of 
the day; nor could the cringing and flattery of the king to 
the mob appease them. They shouted for war with 
Austria, and for making common cause with the rest of 
Italy. The ministry was dismissed. With some diffi- 
culty another was formed. The king declared that " he 
had despatched his fleet and some troops towards the seat 
of war, and that he was about to send more ; that he 
would make common cause with the rest of Italy, and that 
Naples should not fail her brethren in the field of honour 
— in the war of independence; that he trusted to the 
Civic Guard and the admirable spirit of the people to 
preserve order." Whether he meant what he said, or said 
more than he intended, the sequel will show. 

In Sicily the parliament of the island met at Palermo 
on the 26th of March, but negotiations failed to bring 
about a reconciliation with the continent Lord Minto, 
who at the request of the King of Naples endeavoured 
to procure an accommodation, failed. Rugero Settimo 
was declared regent. The fall of the Bourbon dynasty 
from the Sicilian throne was proclaimed, and all the ener- 
gies of the island were applied to obtaining insular inde- 
pendence, and were more or less lost to the general Italian 
cause, though a few volunteers sailed to the seat of war. 
Such was their exasperation, that the Neapolitan fleet, then 
supposed to be bound to the Adriatic against the Austrians, 
was fired at from the shores of Messina in passing. 

In Tuscany, though generally the people are tranquil, 
considerable excitement prevailed. The populace of Leg- 
horn committed excesses. The rest of Tuscany frimished 
a few volunteers for the War of Independence ; and the 
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Grand Duke reviewed them before they marched to the 
frontier under the Tuscan banner decorated with the col- 
ours of Italy. At Modena, the Duke, who was in the 
Austrian interest, having been propelled by his people to 
granting popular demands, had absconded and taken re- 
ftige with the Austrians, when a Provisional Republican 
Government was established. The Duke of Parma, who 
having become a convert to nationality and representative 
governments, in a manner as remarkable and expeditious, 
placed himself and his fortunes at the disposal of Charles 
Albert and the Pope, and expressed his approval of fun- 
damental statutes and representative governments. But 
he first took refuge at Bologna, and then not thinking 
himself secure, fled to a distance. 

When the news of the revolt of Lombardy reached 
Frankfort, where there was sitting a German parliament 
for the purpose of effecting a German nationality, it was 
to them not only a source of wonder, but the extremest 
indignation. That any portion of the world should venture 
to cast off the yoke of the godlike German race, and the 
unquestionable blessings of police, pedantry, professors and 
functionaries, was an impudence, an audacity which they 
were utterly at a loss to comprehend. They indignantly 
repudiated a sympathy with any nationality that threat- 
ened any disadvantage to any German state; and in 
condemning their neighbours to slavery, behaved in the 
manner quite en raffle among demagogues. Such is de- 
mocracy — such has it been in all ages and in all races. 
The most intense selfishness is its one single motive power. 
It means the arrogation of all power to a single class in 
the community : in Germany, the class of educated daw- 
dlers ; in most other countries, the nrban populace ; in all 
the most worthless in the commonwealth. The rule of 
the mob has ever been the most oppressive of any tyranny 
whatever — the most shortsighted and improvident. It was 
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the Neapolitan mol) who destroyed the independence of 
Sicily in 1820 : it was the Athenian rabble who poisoned 
Socrates and banished Aiistides — the Roman plebs who 
surrendered Roman liberty to Ac Cassars — it was the 
populace of Carthage who, from jealousy of their Greneral, 
prevented Hannibal at the gates of Rome from destroying 
that city, and caused eventually their own destruction — it 
is to the tyranny of the mob and their leaders that are to be 
attributed the horrors of the first French revolution — and, 
finally, it is to mob-favour that the existence of every 
autocratic government in the world, unsupported by foreign 
bayonets, is to be in the long-run attributed. The rale of 
the one or of the many is in fact alike the rule of force ; 
and it is the mob, the urban populace, who, in all ages and 
in all states, have shown themselves most corrupt, servile, 
riotous, and improvident, and most unfit to be the rulers 
of the state ; and not content with mischief at home, they 
must lord it over every other state in the neighbourhood. 
As the Athenians, professing the wildest democracy, in- 
dulged their own citizens in tyranny at the expense of the 
subject provinces ; so the Frankfort demagogues hoped to 
secure a visionary freedom to the Grerman race, and an 
unlimited power to oppress every other. This is the real 
meaning of " liberty , equality ^ and fratemity,^^ This age is 
given, perhaps more than any other, to admiring its own 
beauties and proportions in the glass, and wondering at 
its advancement and perfections. This act is not a favour- 
able sample of its progress. 

Charles Albert entered Lombardy at Pavia, and marched 
on to Cremona, and, without any opposition, approached 
the river Mincio, which he resolved to cross, and the Aus- 
trians to defend. He made his attack on the 8th of April 
at the village of Gtoito. The battle lasted four hours, when 
the Austrians were worsted and driven from their in- 
trenchments, with the loss of a gun and a hundred killed, 
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and many of the Italian soldiers in the Austrian service 
deserted and came over to the other side. The Austrians 
were, after a day or two's struggle, forced over the river, 
and retired, having cut some of the bridges, but leaving 
the Piedmontese in possession of others, over which' they 
crossed, and after fighting several actions and skirmishes, 
with varying success, gradually advanced, having forced 
the line of the Mincio. They had. fought well and bravely : 
their forces were gradually augmenting, both in men and 
guns. Meantime a full corps, of some five or six hundred 
volunteers, who were at Salo, on the Lago di Garda, were 
ordered to make a demonstration in the rear of the Aus- 
trian position. They marched towards Peschiera, and 
having captured some powder magazines belonging to the 
fortress, they were emboldened to push on, and drove the 
Austrians from Castel Nuovo, where they were hailed by 
the inhabitants with joy. This village lay on the road to 
Verona, whence the Austrian garrison, issuing next day, 
repulsed the volunteers, and killed the villagers for their 
reception of them to the number of some hundreds, burn- 
ing the houses and committing other barbarities. The 
volunteers had imprudently pushed forward, and gone to 
sleep quietly in a situation exposed to attack. These 
corps were in general formed of young men of efieminate 
habits, and imaccustomed to athletic exercises — artists 
and inhabitants of the towns ; while the peasantry, more 
slow to move, were not among them in considerable num- 
bers. Perfectly ignorant of the art of war, they con- 
stantly exposed themselves in positions where they were 
slaughtered or taken prisoners. The Austrians occasion- 
ally hung or shot such of them as they caught, as re- 
bels or banditti ; and their disasters became so frequent, 
that they were shortly after withdrawn, and not again 
exposed. They were, too, ill officered. There had been 
in Italy no school for military acquirements, and the 
VOL. I. B 
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Italian oflScers in the service of foreign powers, although 
they returned as fast as possible to help their country in 
the hour of need, were not in time. There were few of 
that class who formed the staple of the Spanish guerillas 
— carriers, bandits, smugglers — all accustomed to the use 
of arms, and who knew the country. Italians will fight, 
and that well, but they are disciplined with difficulty. 
Under Austrian discipline they make excellent soldiers. 
Many of the Italian regiments distinguished themselves 
both in Italy and in Hungary. The regiments who, at 
the first outbreak, came over to the national side, to the 
number of some thousands, were, after they lost their 
German officers, so unruly, that they were obliged to be 
disbanded, and for lack of officers were lost to the cause, and 
became, as vagabonds, very inconvenient to the country. 

As yet the siege artillery had not come up, but an idea 
was prevalent that the Austrians, cowed by the first blows 
that had been struck and the unexpected nature of the in- 
surrection, were ready to yield the fortresses on the first 
demonstration. Peschiera was important, as giving the 
command of the Lago di Garda, on which could be trans- 
ported forage and supplies for the army. The king, there- 
fore, made a demonstration against that fortress, and sum- 
moned the governor to surrender ; but he replied, that he 
had orders to defend it, and hoped for relief : and finding 
that the defences were strong and the garrison determined, 
the enterprize was given up. After firing a few rounds 
with his field-pieces, and dismounting a few guns, he left 
a brigade to begin a regular siege, and retreated without 
loss. The king, understanding that his appearance be- 
fore Mantua would be a signal for a general rising of 
the inhabitants against the garrison, appeared before that 
city ; but no rising followed, and he was compelled to re- 
tire, not being in force to undertake the siege. During 
these events the whole aimy that Piedmont could furnish 
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came up, amounting to 55,000 men, and new troops were 
being raised. The Tuscans and Neapolitans, too, arrived 
with five or six thousand men, regulars and volunteers. 
Charles Albert was but ill supplied with artillery and 
horse, though what he had of both were good and service- 
able ; his army, though willing to fight, was deficient in 
organization, and the staff had unfortunately but little 
knowledge or experience. The Sardinian fleet, under 
Admiral Albini, had been sent into the Adriatic to assist 
the operations on shore. 

It has been said that all the inhabitants of Lombardy 
would have risen and volunteered to fight for the liberty of 
their country, but that Charles Albert, jealous lest any one 
but himself should deliver them from the Austrian yoke, 
declined their aid; that those who volunteered were treated 
with indignity; and that the few who had been enrolled on 
the first outbreak of the insurrection, were placed in posi- 
tions where they could not be of any use. It is not easy 
to find how this charge can be substantiated; nothing is 
more probable than that the unsuccessfdl should be vitu- 
perated; and that Italian democrats are not scrupulous 
as to truth under any circumstances, we learn from expe- 
rience : their outcry imsupported by evidence is of no 
value whatever. It is very probable that volunteers 
without discipline would be very inconvenient allies, and 
it is not improbable that those who had been enrolled in 
the first instance might have considered themselves very 
ill used whenever brought within cannon-range, and this 
idiosyncracy might account for his not wishing to enroll 
more of them; and, indeed, if they were unusually 
troublesome, they might be set occasionally in the front 
of the battle, in order to learn that there were such things 
as hard knocks ; in addition to which, they were unin- 
ured to, and would naturally complain of, military hard- 
ships ; and that no such jealousy existed in the king's 
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minAy may be perhaps inferred from his orders to Greneral 
Durando and the papal forces to cross the Po, and fall 
npon the enemy. Charles Albert has been peculiarly un- 
fortunate. Obliged to consider and conciliate the rabid and 
self-inflated politicians whom the removal of the Austrian 
pressure had liberated from all control, and whom there is 
reason to suspect of having been all along in communica- 
tion with the enemy ; hampered in his military manoeu- 
vres by political objects, and expected risings, which 
frequently failed him ; and eventually beaten, he has been 
abused by one party for attacking the Austrians, and by 
another for want of skill in not beating them. A man 
so equally abused by both parties, was probably nei- 
ther a bad general, a coward, nor a traitor. 

Meanwhile, in Rome on the 1st of April the ministers 
published an order for the election of deputies to parlia- 
ment. They also wished to appoint some lay gover- 
nors of the provinces on whom they could rely, but the 
clerical party, and all the ecclesiastical governors, and 
legates, and delegates, were in the height of wrath, and 
everything was thrown into an uproar. By the 10th of 
April, only three lay governors had been appointed: 
Ravenna remained for some time without any. Cardinal 
Ferretti having left it on the first news of the Paris re- 
volution. The confusion of the finances increased ; the 
loan contracted for by La Hante's firm was not paid, owing 
to the revolution ; a deficit of a million was anticipated, 
and the government went a begging to the bank of Rome, 
and to difierent wealthy citizens ; but this was not found 
an efficient remedy. They were obliged to suspend cash 
payments, make the bank-notes a legal tender, secured 
on treasury bonds, bearing interest, and on the church 
lands, with a power of sale in case of non-payment, and 
they passed into circulation, without falling below par, to 
the amount of 800,000 crowns. This relieved commerce 
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to a considerable extent, which had suffered much incon- 
venience in consequence of the absence of a circulating 
medium. They also issued treasury bonds, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 3 J per cent., and payable in quarterly 
instalments in the course of the next three years^ to the 
extent of 2^ millions of crowns. 

Greneral Durando and the troops who left Rome on the 
23d of March, had a march of 400 miles to perform be- 
fore they could come up to their enemy. They were rein- 
forced on their way by numerous volunteers, and the 
generals in charge of them did their best to organize 
them during the march, and when they halted. Some 
contributed clothes, arms, and horses. Some of the 
priests and monks had gone with the army as chaplains. 
Father Gavazzi among them, and set up their pulpits in 
the market-places, exhorting the faithful to contribute to 
the liberation of Italy. About 1000 Bolognese marched 
on Ferrara, and shut up the Austrian soldiers in the for- 
tress, after driving them from the barricades : but though 
they threatened the citadel, they could not persuade the 
governor to give it up. The people of Ferrara were un- 
willing that things should go to extremities, for fear of the 
buildings of the town being battered ; and General Dur- 
ando thought it was impossible to take it without a bat- 
tering-train, which they had not : but some of the leaders 
of the volunteers were disappointed that enthusiasm would 
not do as a substitute. 

When the war had broken out in Lombardy, the Pope 
sent a distinguished prelate, as legate extraordinary to 
Charles Albert, to be present at the camp, to negotiate 
terms for the Italian league, and to request a loan of 
money to pay the papal troops. But though the Pope 
asked " for gold to pay his legions," it does not appear 
that he seriously contemplated fighting. Rumours 
reached him that the Germans were highly enraged at 
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Ilia interfering, and threatened schism. Consequently, 
procrastination became the tactics of Borne. It was 
known from General Durando, that the ardent wish of the 
volunteers was to be led across the Po, and against the 
enemy ; but the ministry would not order the general to 
attack without the express orders of the Pope ; and the 
Pope would not give express orders for anything, or to 
anybody. But on his saying, that at any rate and at 
any time he could recall the troops if he should decide on 
not taking part in the war, in presence of the war minis- 
ter, he hearing this repeated several times, gave Gene- 
ral Durando orders to do what he judged necessary. The 
General thereupon issued a proclamation, calling on his 
soldiers to march to a holy war, decorated with the holy 
cross ; in short, preached up a crusade against Austria, 
This step put his Holiness in a violent puckery though it 
encouraged the troops, for it attributed to him that he had 
blessed their arms, and had in fact given orders for the 
war. He could not remain silent under tlie affront of any 
one daring to preach a crusade but himself, and conse- 
quently he published a protest, adding, that when he 
spoke, he did so himself, and not through any subordinate 
person. At Bome itself, the jealousy between the cleri- 
cal party and the laity kept on increasing, and the latter 
were perpetually abusing the College of Cardinals. The 
host of idle rogues, of whom there are great plenty in 
Bome, many of whom are supported by government 
wages, for which they condescend to appear to be doing 
something, made disturbances in the streets, now for one 
thing, now for another. On the 11th of April, a crowd 
began to riot for cheap bread : — 

*' Jampridem ex qao soffragia nalli 
Vendimos effundit curas, nam qui dabat olim 
Imperiuin fasces^ legioncs, omnia, nanc se 
Continet atque duaa tantam res anxios optat 
Panem et circenses." 
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The civic guard arrested forty of them, and they con- 
fessed that they had been paid for making an outcry, and 
by whom ; but as it implicated some in authority, the 
minister of police managed to hush up the matter. The 
mob had now had it all their own way for some time, and 
they were wholly led by orators, presidents of clubs, and 
other demagogues. The police ministers had courted 
them, and others had not dared to meddle with themj 
and of this sort Sterbini, the editor of the Contemjpo- 
raneoy " loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue," was 
the head. 

The liberals, or rather the revolutionists, had very 
much too great a contempt for the enemy; not suffi- 
ciently considering that military discipline and organiza- 
tion must be met by strategic skill, and that popular en- 
thusiasm, though explosive, is not a substitute for gun- 
powder. Much blame was cast on the generals engaged, 
for not sweeping the Austrians out of the country; 
and such was the abuse of Charles Albert published in 
jyiilan, that he spoke of leaving Lombardy to fight its 
own battles. General Durando, however, always said the 
work was much more difficult than was generally imag- 
ined. On the 20th of April, he crossed the Po at the 
orders of the king, carried the papal banner beyond the 
confines of tlie present Papal States, and was ordered to 
march to the Piave, where General Nugent was laying 
waste the country with from 15,000 to 20,000 men. 
The papal forces under Durando consisted of 7000 regu- 
lars, and 10,000 volunteers; and 14,000 Neapolitan 
troops had entered the Roman states, and were marching 
to the seat of war to co-operate with him. On the 29th, 
the Piedmontese army having crossed the Mincio at 
Goito, defeated tlie Austrians after a severe conflict at 
Pastrengo, and drove them across the Adige; but suf- 
ficient use was not, it is said, made of the victory, as 
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the enemy was allowed to cross the rlrer and cut the 
bridges without molestation. A corps of volunteers had 
been sent into the Tyrol; but not using sufficient pre- 
cautions, they were surprised and defeated by the Aus- 
trians. The Neapolitan fleet was expected in the Adri- 
atic, where, combined with the Sardinian fleet, they could 
outmatch anything the Austrians could oppose to them, 
especially since the insurrection of Venice. 

But the Pope had become yeiy uneasy as to the part 
he was taking in the war ; the threatened schism in Grer- 
many was a cause of great anxiety. He feared that the 
establishment of an Italian league might have put him 
under the power of a temporal prince. His ministers pro- 
tested against any course but an explicit declaration of 
war, and especially against any appearance of double- 
dealing, but it produced no result. An allocution was ad- 
dressed to the cardinals, saying that he would not engage 
in war with the Austrians, and that it was not his fault if 
he could not restrain the ardour of his people, — ^a declara- 
tion which, of course, put his army, now engaged, in the 
position of marauders and " hostes humani generis," — a 
position of which the Austrians took advantage by hang- 
ing such of his subjects in arms as fell into their hands, 
as by the laws of war they had a good right to do. He also 
repudiated the idea of being the president of an Italian 
league. The ministers resigned, and Home was in a state 
of frightful commotion at a most critical moment. For 
some time no men could be found bold enough to under- 
take the formation of a ministry, and the former ministry 
held office " ad interim." 

The Pope thought of going in person to Milan to nego- 
tiate a peace, and of sending a minister to Charles Albert 
to treat for giving him the command of the troops beyond 
the Po, — a mission which was eventually intrusted to M. 
Farini the historian; and he hoped to tranquillize Rome by 
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a proclamation remonstrating with the people. But the 
clubs were masters of the city. One day they carried off 
from the post-office all the letters of the cardinals, and 
would have opened them, but that they were rescued out 
of their hands. The civic guard kept no order at all. 
Cardinal Antonelli was denounced as a traitor. The 
clubs demanded the appointment of a ministry without 
any ecclesiastics. Mamiani, who was a man of liberal 
tendencies, but of the moderate party, and who had been 
an exile, and was disliked by the court, though other- 
wise popular, waa sent for, and after some negotiation, he 
accepted the task of forming a ministry on the under- 
standing that he might carry out the policy of his prede- 
cessors, as to the independence of Italy. The only eccle- 
siastic in the new ministry was the minister of foreign 
ecclesiastical affairs, a person not unpopular. But the 
papal court was generally distrusted. At one time the 
revolutionists had hope of the Pope. Mazzini had writ- 
ten him a letter exhorting him to have faith, in what 
it does not appear, and endeavouring to convert him to 
" young Italy." The Italian sovereigns from the same 
reasons distrusted him. Now he was equally distrusted 
by both. For though benevolent and conscientious, he 
had not the vigour of character to act decisively or 
opportunely. His next endeavour was to negotiate a 
peace. For this purpose he wrote a letter to the em- 
peror, entreating him for the sake of peace to withdraw 
from Italy, as nothing would subdue to his empire 
the spirits of the Lombards and Venetians; and suggest- 
ing that the German nation, anxiously speculating on 
their own nationality, ought to look without disfavour on 
another nation who had the same object in view. The 
letter was not calculated to produce much effect. The 
emperor probably cared very little whether he subdued 
the spirit of the people or not, as long as he could con- 
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quer the country, and German nationality was certainly 
not an object of his. No doubt the Father of Chris- 
tendom was in a curious position in resorting to tem- 
poral weapons, but the anomaly was incident to his posi- 
tion as a temporal sovereign prince, as well as Bishop of 
Rome. 

In the beginning of May, the King of Piedmont adranced 
against Verona (which was still held by the Austrians), the 
most important fortress on the Adige, standing at the bend 
of the river, and covering the route to the Tyrol, in hopes of 
being aided by a rising of the inhabitants. But the Aus- 
trians, who had numerous spies, receiving notice of his in- 
tention, were prepared to resist him, and after a sharp en- 
gagement of some hours he was obliged to retreat, which he 
did in good order, having during the battle exposed himself 
to the hottest fire. When the volimteers of republican prin- 
ciples and of no military experience or discipline saw that 
they had fought and had not won a victory, they, follow- 
ing the instinct of their nature, abused their general be- 
cause he happened to be a king (an oflfence they never 
forgive), calling him a traitor, denouncing his generalship, 
and pitying the soldiers — ^by which means they probably 
materially disheartened the troops and assisted the Aus- 
trians ; yet these persons arrogate to themselves the hon- 
our of the wannest patriotism. The Austrians always 
had full intelligence of the movements of the Italian ar- 
mies, while the Italians were often in the dark as to the 
Austrian movements ; for when the Austrians were ex- 
pelled by the first insurrection, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, instead of driving out all the Austrian functionaries 
and police, kept them in their places; and these men, in- 
terested more for their old than their new masters, kept 
them supplied with intelligence, so that they might save 
themselves in case they got back again. But this was 
not the doing of the King of Sardinia; besides which, 
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the Italian volunteers would talk, and no plans could be 
kept secret. 

The papal troops had, in the meantime, to the number 
of 7000, imder Durando, marched to Treviso. General 
Nugent was approaching, having crossed the Taglia- 
mento after a short opposition. By the 30th of April 
the Austrian general was not far from the river Piave, 
with about 16,000 men. It was Durando's policy evi- 
dently to throw all the obstacles he could in his way, 
rather than to hazard an engagement against forces su- 
perior both in numbers and discipline. Ferrari was 
coming up with 10,000 Roman volunteers. At last 
Nugent, who had been advancing slowly, crossed the 
Piave between Feltre and Monte Belluno, and marching 
on the former place, took it without firing a shot, though 
it had promised to defend itself to the last. Thereupon 
Durando retreated towards Bassano. Ferrari, with his 
infantry and 300 horse, and 16 guns, fell back to Comuda, 
where, after a contest of some hours, he was forced back 
to Monte Belluno, slowly at first, but the want of dis- 
cipline of the raw volunteers threw them into great dis- 
order. The retreat became a flight, and from flying they 
took to accusing their general of treachery, and from that 
to murdering, in a most barbarous manner, a prisoner of 
war named Sisperati, an impopular person, and suspected 
of being a spy, together with some others. Ferrari tried 
to re-organize them and lead them back to Monte Belluno, 
but it was of no avail : it was treachery to lead them any- 
where, even where there was an enemy. Meanwhile 
Nugent advanced : the Roman general ordered his troops 
to charge ; they hesitated, wheeled round, and ran away — 
the cavalry running over and trampling many to death. 
Their flight caused such a noise and raised such a cloud 
of dust, that the Austrians, thinking they were charged 
by a column of horse, likewise took to their heels. 
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After his defeat, Durando had retreated to a strong 
position behind the river Brenta, Nugent, to draw him 
out, ravaged the country aT>out Treviso, but he would not 
stir until he was forced by the mutinous remonstrances of 
the citizens of Treviso. No sooner was he forced against 
his judgment to attempt to relieve that town, than Nugent 
occupied the position he had quitted, gaining a consider- 
able advantage without striking a blow. Ferrari, finding 
it impossible to induce his runaways to face the enemy, 
and finding his volunteers of more trouble than use, gave 
such of them as would, leave to depart home, which many 
of them did, laying the blame on the Pope's allocution 
and the generals, instead of on themselves and their own 
cowardice. 

Mamiani, the Pope's prime minister, was a man of mod- 
erate principles, and the times were very unfortiuiate for 
such. He was only supported by the rabid republicans 
of the young Italy school, as far as he might lead to 
the adoption of their views, when he could be cast aside. 
By tlie court, the Pope, and the ecclesiastics, he was 
looked on with suspicion and aversion as one who was in- 
tent on admitting the laity to privileges hitherto exclu- 
sively theirs. Hence what the ministry did in one direc- 
tion, the coinrt ecclesiastics were imderhand coimteracting. 
The letter of the Pope to the Emperor was ill taken. The 
Pope's legate was referred firom Innspruck to the ministry 
at Vienna, and after dallying with him some time, it 
was at last hinted that his mission was distasteful to the 
mob, and the mob was in the habit of hanging up those 
disagreeable to it at lamp-posts : on which hint he de- 
parted. 

On the 13th of May, Charles Albert accepted the com- 
mand of the papal troops, which had been offered to him. 
Thus the Pope, after declaring that he would take no part 
in the war, put his troops imder the command of a sov- 
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ereign engaged in it. They were to fight under the papal 
flag — an exemplification of the doctrine of infallibility. 
But he was only fallible because he could not help it, 
much like other people. He did his best to impede the 
war ; for when his ministers endeavoured to bring to pun- 
ishment the deserters after the affair at Comuda, they 
were secretly screened and aided by the Pope and the 
clerical party. The ministers sent Count Pepoli to the 
camp to confirm the spirit of the soldiers, and to bring 
them to a sense of honour, discipline, and patriotism ; 
while the court sent letters to the camp, which, being 
handed about, fomented discontent and unruliness, and 
encouraged desertion. These became an excuse for all the 
rogues and vagabonds who had a fear of guns to cover 
that sentiment by the plea of obeying the Pope's wishes. 
Not that they obeyed him in any other particular, but 
coming home firom the camp as arrogant as heroes, they 
spread disorder and dissatisfaction over the town and the 
country. Thus was double-dealing on the part of the 
court recompensed. 

The Neapolitan troops were marched slowly towards 
the seat of war. The King of Naples had engaged in it 
unwillingly. In spite of the anxiety of General Pepe, he 
was, by the intrigues of the court and their influence over 
his inferior oflScers, delayed in his march, and had only 
arrived on the Po when orders came to return to Naples ; 
so that the main body never took any part in the war of 
independence at all. A fresh revolution had broken out 
in Naples, and the king was again absolute. Of the king 
there had been long a deep popular mistrust. He was 
supposed, and truly, to be averse to the war and inclined to 
Austria. The chamber of deputies was about to assemble. 
Some difference of opinion existed between the crown and 
the elected deputies as to where they should be sworn 
and how. The rabble, always unruly, took (May 15) the 
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opportunity of exhibiting their disorderliness. They erect- 
ed barricades — gave the king an excuse for bombarding 
the city ; and, as his troops were all of a retrograde ten- 
dency, they obeyed his orders, without their being coun- 
tersigned by a minister. When there was a pause in 
the fight, the king refused to slacken the fire of the troops, 
saying that as the business had begun it must end. In 
short, he slew the rabble, intimidated the people, dissolved 
by military force the chamber of deputies before it had 
regularly met, and issued a proclamation promising to 
observe the constitution he had sworn to ; but, in fact, he 
became again absolute and irresponsible. No sooner had 
this event put the king at liberty to follow his own in- 
clinations, than he reappointed Carretto his minister, re- 
called his troops and fleet to quell a petty riot and insur- 
rection that the rabble had been considerate enough to stir 
up as an excuse for him in Calabria. Had their conduct 
been peaceable or reasonable, these troops would have been 
present in the campaign, and fourteen or fifteen thousand 
troops, even though Neapolitans, in addition, under the 
command of Durando, would, very probably, altogether 
have changed its result. To republican folly as much as 
to regal treachery, Italy owes the fact that she was not 
then freed. 

The Neapolitan troops had already reached Bologna 
and Ferrara, and when the news of their recall reached 
them, great was the discontent that it produced in 
those towns and in the country round about. General 
Pepe resigned the command in disgust to General Statella. 
The populace threatened to take vengeance on him if he 
should obey the king, and General Pepe was induced to 
resume the command ; and negotiations were opened with 
Naples for further orders ; and when General Statella had 
returned, Pepe ordered the troops to cross the Po, but they 
turned their backs and left him, obeying the secret orders 
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of the king instead of those of his general ; and the greater 
part of them marched back through the Roman states, 
where they were treated with as much contempt and aver- 
sion by the inhabitants as th^ had previously been with 
enthusiasm. Thus, at the very instant that Nugent was 
working his way to Verona along the north of Lombardy 
to join Eadetzki, General Durando was deprived of these 
expected succours, which at that moment were of vital 
importance to him. 

Upon this accession of force, the movements of the 
army of Piedmont had been calculated. The delay of 
their arrival was the cause of delay in the execution of 
their schemes ; and their desertion of the cause at the cri- 
tical moment was the direct cause of the destruction of 
the papal troops. The origin of the disaster was the King 
of Naples's want of faith, aided by the rabid republican 
rabble : so often is their alliance and assistance afforded 
by democracy to absolutism, and so little is the cause of 
freedom ever advanced by it. To this desertion, much 
more than to any strategic fault of Charles Albert, is to 
be attributed the failure of the campaign, and the re-forg- 
ing of the Austrian fetters of Lombardy and Venice. 
These events were rather a triumph than otherwise to the 
republican party. Because the King of Naples had, 
by their aid, been enabled to withdraw from the strug- 
gle for Italy, it gave them an excuse to rail at all kings 
and princes — ^whom it is more their delight to abuse than 
it is to do any thing for the good of their country : it is 
their one sole touchstone of patriotism. 

The imbecile duplicity of the Pope (to speak of him as 
a man and a sovereign, for his ecclesiastical oflSce is be- 
side the present question), added ftiel to the same fire. 
Hence it came that men talked no longer in whispers of 
a republic, but openly and publicly. It was clearly per- 
ceived in the end of May that this idea was advancing. 
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The clubs were venting vociferous abuse on the sovereigns 
in general, and stirring up the people to difference and 
discord, at the precise period when Italy had need of 
the united efforts of all her sons to rid her of the foreign 
oppressor. No doubt great blame is to be attached to the 
Pope and the court, but probably they knew no better. 
Learned ecclesiastics are not always diplomatists or poli- 
ticians : had they been so, they would have known that 
only two respectable courses were open to them — one, to 
have thrown themselves with all their force into the na- 
tional struggle ; the other, to have at once said they would 
not engage in it, and adhered to what they had said. The 
former would probably have been successful; neither would 
have been dishonourable ; but they did neither one nor the 
other, and their reward eventually was expulsion. 

On the 5th of June, the Eoman parliament was opened 
at the palace of the Cancelleria with a procession of de- 
puties in tricolor scarfs, after an undignified squabble be- 
tween the Pope and his ministers as to who should write 
the opening speech. The procession had begun before the 
dispute was arranged. A speech of no political meaning 
was made, and ministerial explanations were postponed till 
the first day of the regular session, which were previously, 
through M. Farini, submitted to the Pope for approval 
On the 9th, Mamiani read the explanation to both houses. 
It spoke of the reforms the ministers hoped to carry out, 
of the war in Piedmont, and of Italian nationality. The 
Prince of Canino asked whether the speech was approved 
of by the Pope, or was only the expression of the opin- 
ions of the ministers? Mamiani answered that it ex- 
pressed the unanimous opinion of the Pope and his 
ministers. He was congratulated by the prelates of the 
court on his oration, and at first the Pope gave no sign of 
disapproval. But the French party, who call themselves 
" catholic," raised an outcry against it ; and their organ, 
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the Univers, vented all manner of abuse on Mamiani, say- 
ing that Kome was swayed by enemies of the Pope and 
the church. All the Italian papers took up the dispute, 
some praising, some accusing the Pope. 

The successes of the Piedmontese arms in Lombardy, 
and the incorporation of that kingdom and Venetia with 
Piedmont, which occurred at this period, gave rise to con- 
siderable jealousy. This course had become necessary 
from the evils and disorder arising from the want of any 
government sufficiently strong to repress them. The Pope 
began to fear that his successes might induce Charles Al- 
bert to attempt some aggression against Rome ; and the 
republican party, with Mazzini at its head, seeing things 
likely to turn against their views, and who could not 
brook any sovereigns but themselves, did their best to 
bring about disturbances and discord. The incorporation 
was decided on by the universal suffrage of those states, 
but this was no satisfaction to Mazzini, who looked on 
himself as the man destined to liberate and regenerate 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN LOMBARDY, AND THE GENERAL ITALIAN 
• POLITICS TILL ITS TERMINATION. 

On the 19th of May the vanguard of Greneral Durando's 
army reached Vicenza, and repuked Nugent, who attacked 
that city on the 21st. The rest of the Italian forces came 
up, amounting to 10,000 men. After the failure of his 
attempt, the Austrian general was content to keep open 
his communications with Radetzki along the Verona road, 
till orders were received from that general to return to the 
attack, which was done on the 23d, with 18,000 men and 
40 guns. But, after fighting for two days, he was forced 
again to retire to the Adige. The position of Durando 
was, however, very critical : he was entirely isolated from 
the Piedmontese army, and had several times requested 
Charles Albert to send him assistance ; as, though he might 
be able to retard Nugent's march, he could not eventually 
cope with his superior forces. But the king could not 
comply without too much weakening his lines. He had 
given him orders to retire to the Mincio and the Po, and 
join the right wing of the Piedmontese army ; but hearing 
of this, Venice made a great outcry, because it left all 
Venetia uncovered, and complained that the king desired 
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to leave that province open to the ravages of the enemy, 
in order to punish Venice for having in the first instance 
proclaimed a republic, and having delayed the annexation 
to Piedmont. At first it had been hoped that the Neapoli- 
tan troops that were coming up would give the necessary 
aid to Durando, so that provision for the defence of Venetia 
had been made, reckoning on their assistance. Thus was 
the proper strategic position of the forces neglected because 
of political reasons and popular impatience, a mistake to 
which the failure of the whole campaign may be greatly 
attributed. 

Peschiera was blockaded, and was defended by 2000 
Croats under General Ratt, who had been its governor for 
twenty-two years. Radetzki did not attempt to relieve 
it : he had formed the plan of ending the campaign at a 
blow ; and on the 27th he marched out of Verona with 
35,000 men, on Mantua, firom which garrison he could 
draw some 5000 troops, so as to give him power to bring 
about 40,000 into the field. He fell on the Tuscans at 
Curtatona, and nearly destroyed them, slaying many and 
taking many prisoners ; not above 1800 of them escaped, 
who, however, retreated in tolerable order. On the other 
hand, not being relieved next day, and having no provi- 
sions, Ratt capitulated, and delivered up Peschiera, on 
condition that the troops should not serve again during the 
war. It is said they did not keep to their engagement. 

When the king became aware of Radetzki's movements, 
he hastened to counteract them ; and marching southward, 
met him at Goito ; and after fighting a well-contested battle, 
which hung long doubtful, he forced him to retreat, pur- 
suing him a short distance, and that not very diligently, 
with his cavalry. He is said not to have made as much 
use of his success as a more skilful general might have 
done. He remained inactive for two days, giving Ra- 
detzki, who was in a very critical position, and in danger 
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of being cut off from the Adlge, time to recover himself. 
It was only on the 3d of June that he collected his troops, 
to the number of 40,000, with 90 guns, about Goito. 
Charles Albert intended to fall on Radetzki, and drive 
him back on Mantua. But that commander having come 
to a knowledge of this intention, set out in haste by night, 
and marched to Mantua, and thence towards Verona. The 
king pursued him as far as Curtatona, when, after picking 
up some 1500 Italian deserters from the Austrian army, 
he returned to the position he had occupied before the 
battle of Goito. 

General Von Welden was bringing up a reinforcement 
of 16,000 men from the Tyrol. Radetzki was anxious to 
effect a junction with him ; and then, being between Charles 
Albert and Durando, as the latter general was a cause of 
uneasiness in his rear, he resolved to march against him 
with nearly the whole of his force, only leaving behind 
him troops enough to cover his movement, and having 
destroyed the Roman corps, to return to the position he 
had occupied before Charles Albert was aware of his 
absence, reinforced with General Welden's division. The 
Piedmontese generals were doubtful and divided: they 
hesitated what to do, and remained inactive for a couple of 
days, which Radetzki turned to good account. Durando, 
hearing reports of the successes of the Italians and of Ra- 
detzki's defeat, remained at Vicenza, and did not, as he 
would otherwise have done, retreat on Venice. On the 
morning of the 8th the enemy made his appearance, not 
with the Piedmontese treading on his heels as Durando 
expected, and as they ought to have been doing, but pre- 
pared to lay siege, with 43,000 men and 110 guns, to 
Vicenza, while he had but 10,000 to defend it. These 
were fearfiil odds to contend against ; and after the siege 
had been continued for thirty-six hours, during which his 
men were completely exhausted, Durando was forced to 
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capitulate, as he had no hopes of making good his defence 
or of beuag relieved ; and no doubt he was right, for the 
place was untenable, and no good could have come of pro- 
longing the defence ; and he got the terms of marching out 
with the honours of war, with all his baggage, on the sole 
condition that his troops were not to serve for three months 
against Austria. The inhabitants had leave to accompany 
Durando ; and if they chose to remain, security for their 
lives and property was promised. The general was 
much abused by the republican party for this surrender, 
not reflecting that if they had conducted themselves 
properly he would not have been in such a position, 
because he would have been reinforced by the Neapo- 
litan troops ; and had they not run away, he would also 
have had the command of many more men, who had de- 
serted General Ferrari, and who now were loudest in their 
reproaches against Durando, forgetting that no general can 
win battles without soldiers. When Vicenza had fallen, 
Padua opened its gates, and Treviso, after a few blows, 
did the same ; and Palmanova, an important fortress which 
had been long invested, was forced to surrender from want 
of provisions. Thus all Venetia, except the capital and 
the fortress of Osopo at the foot of the Alps, was open to 
him. At last the army of Piedmont advanced. After 
hesitating till the 10th, it moved on Eivoli : 4000 Aus- 
trians whom they found there ran away with great haste, 
and they were forced back at Corona and Dolce without 
much opposition. The king intended to attack Verona, 
but was delayed by the heavy rains ; and before he did so, 
came the news of the surrender of Durando and the return 
of Radetzki to Verona, which thwarted this plan. Even 
then, had he thrown himself across the Adige on the strag- 
gling forces of the imperialists, he might, it is thought, 
have defeated them in detail: but he instead began to 
retreat, thus giving them time to concentrate their forces. 
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Thus he lost his opportunity, and both annies remained 
for some time inactive, for Badetzki was not anxious to 
resume the offensive, as he was waiting for reinforcements. 
When the news of Durando's surrender reached Rome, it, 
as might be expected, caused great perturbation : the noisy 
brawlers who had for two years kept the city in a ferment 
were no way slack in abusing the general, and passing their 
judgment on his tactics in the campaign, being heaven-bom 
military commanders in their own opinions, as well as poli- 
ticians. He was a man in authority, and one of the king's 
officers, and that alone was enough for them to know. 
They had long been jealous of him ; and when he was 
beaten, their scurrility and invective knew no bounds. In 
the Chamber, however, resolutions were passed to provide 
for the widows and children of those who had fallen at 
Vicenza ; and a declaration was passed, that the Swiss 
troops who had fought there deserved the freedom of Rome. 
The anniversary of the election of the Pope came round : 
an attempt was made to get up the usual processions to 
celebrate the event, but it was thinly attended, and not 
exhilarating. A deputation of the Lower Chamber carried 
up also an address of congratulation to the Pontiff; but 
their minds were so occupied with the war of independence 
and the defeat of the Roman troops that little attention 
was paid to anything else. Some spoke of a levy in mass 
of the entire population, some of one thing, some of an- 
other ; and the public, who were admitted to the gallery 
to hear the debates, shouted and cheered when anything 
was said that tickled their fancy. Already speeches con- 
taining more invective than wisdom or argument, pointed 
with petulance rather than sarcasm, were addressed to the 
gallery by a certain sort of orators, of whom the Prince of 
Canino was the chief ; and this habit of appealing from the 
elected of the people to the urban population of Rome was 
itself a symptom of the progress of revolution. The Mini- 
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ster of Finance had propounded his budget, which included 
a scheme of issuing assignats and imposing certain taxes. 
Upon this the Prince of Canino exclaimed, that the tax 
ought only to fall on the rich, and should strike only at 
luxury — (or, in other words, that the tax ought to be made 
as unproductive as possible at the greatest indirect cost to 
the people ; for if the rich were crippled, who was to give 
employment to the poor ? Hence the workmen would have 
been more injured than if their regular work were not 
interfered with, and they had been called upon to contri- 
bute to the state necessities). 

The Chambers at the same time passed a vote of con- 
fidence in the Ministry, in order to strengthen them, while 
the Pope constantly said in conversation that he was 
anxious to change them, so that what the Chambers did 
in one direction, he did his best to undo in another. 
These differences led to the resignation of the Ministry, 
but it was diflScult to find successors; and while there 
was an open breach, it was impossible to carry out any 
practical measures. The ministers of foreign states, even 
the Due d'Harcourt, the minister of the French re- 
public, though they nominally kept on terms with the 
ministers, in fact paid court to what they considered the 
permanent authorities rather than to those who were evi- 
dently only an expedient for a time. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the question was long de- 
bated as to the address to the Pope, in answer to his 
speech at the opening of the session and the ministerial 
programme. At length one was adopted, which, after 
paying ordinary compliments, requested him to apply his 
endeavours to assemble an Italian diet at Kome, to es- 
tablish a league of the Italian States — desired that trea- 
ties should be made with Charles Albert and other princes 
as to carrying on the war — suggested that, though it 
suited the priestly character of their sovereign to inter- 
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pose spiritually for the sake of peace, yet that the peo- 
ple could not lay down their arms — complained of the 
prying interference of the police — desired reformed courts 
for administering justice, and other intended reforms — ^at- 
tributed the beginning of reforms to the Pontiff, and ex- 
pressed their earnest intention of carrying out the work 
he had begun. The Pope, in reply, said he had been 
much astonished to hear that the Council had been in- 
vited to consider the means of carrying on war, when it 
was well known that he was engaged in negotiating for 
peace, and that such was against his declared intentions ; 
but accepted their address no further than was consonant 
with the fundamental statute, and only what was' a reply 
to the address of his delegate, treating the ministerial 
statement as surplusage. 

In the Chamber of Deputies very ridiculous discussions 
took place, and very wild, extravagant notions were ex- 
pressed. The Prince of Canino wished it to be declared, 
that all rights proceeded from the people,' a proposition of 
which absolute princes appear to entertain a mysterious 
and unaccountable horror ; for when rightly and plainly 
looked at, it is a matter of fact of the most indisputable 
character, as well as the statement, that " all power pro- 
ceeds from the people." Right and power are, in the 
two phrases, equivalent. Now the fact is, that an ab- 
solute monarch is an absolute monarch as long as the 
strongest body of the people he governs choose that he 
shall be so, and no longer. If they — the most powerful 
body of his people — do not choose to obey him, how is 
he to make them? An absolute monarch is no more 
than a particular form assumed by the will of a tyrant 
majority ; it is, in fact, democracy refracted into a focus 
— the dominion of brute force ; and this fact at once ac- 
counts for the similarity of disposition, of policy, and 
interest, of absolute government and democracy. In both, 
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the will of the few is forced to submit in all matters to 
the intolerant will of a majority, who will allow no dif- 
ference of opinion from themselves. As in the United 
States of America, so in Kussia. In the latter country, 
the party hostile to the absolute rule of the Emperor is 
composed of the few highly educated nobles — the mi- 
nority ; while, by the opinion of millions of ignorant serfs, 
he is kept in his saddle, and is, if rightly considered, the 
most democratic ruler in Europe. He rules only by the 
will of the ignorant many, and against the will of the 
educated and enlightened few. What more can they do 
in America? Is not the law passed by the autocratic 
many, prohibiting the sale of fermented liquors in Maine, 
of a similar complexion with the ukase of the one auto- 
crat? 

Hence, if men would consider rightly of the matter, both 
princes and people would not waste their time in such pro- 
fitless discussions. The same proposition is true in a 
mixed constitution like ours, only that the word people is 
taken in its truer sense, of such a combination of all 
classes of the community, that none can overrule or ill- 
treat the other in the long-run — or at least ought not to 
be able to do so. 

Sterbini, in a speech, attacked the king of Naples. Ca- 
nine and he desired to see Sicily independent, and abused 
all who recommended moderation in anything. They did 
all they could to aggravate a breach between the Pope and 
the Ministry. During all the campaign in Piedmont, 
France kept aloof from giving any assurances to the King 
of Sardinia, although he repeatedly asked for them. M. de 
Lamartine has furnished the reason — nominally, that 
France might not provoke, or be held responsible for 
war ; but really he considered, that if Charles Albert ob- 
tained great success, he would unite Lombardy and Ve- 
netia with Piedmont, into a kingdom of Upper Italy. In 
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this case France would have for her next neighbour a first, 
instead of second, rate power ; therefore an army of the 
Alps was formed on the fix)ntier of Savoy, to watch 
events, and to interfere to prevent their accomplishment ; 
and on the other hand, if Charles Albert was thoroughly 
beaten, Austria might attempt to absorb Piedmont, in 
which case, too, France would have a neighbour too pow- 
erful for her comfort ; and in case Austria was inclined 
to do this, France would enter Piedmont— occupy the 
fortresses — give the Piedmontese time to recruit — en- 
courage an Italian nationality under French protection 
instead of imder Austrian — a policy, like most other 
policies, ingenious but selfish ; and this was the policy 
of the immaculate patriots, the first rulers of the Re- 
public. 

When Morichini was in Vienna for the purpose of 
negotiating peace, Austria oflfered to agree to the inde- 
pendence of Lombardy, if it would undertake to pay 
part of the Austrian national debt } and that the Duchies 
should be free to join with Lombardy, and that Venice 
should have a separate administration and an army of her 
own under the imperial crown. These offers were made 
through the mediation of the British ambassador, but 
Lord Palmerston refused to accept the commission of 
mediation, unless some of the Venetian provinces were 
also ceded ; and as public opinion ran strongly among the 
Vienna mob, who then were uppermost, against liberality 
to any body but themselves, and as France professed an 
intention of entering into the negotiation, the matter was 
delayed till the affair was settled by appeal to arms, 
when successful Austria ran off fi*om her original pro- 
posals. Her mob, her functionaries, her army, were 
anxious to fight — omen's passions had been roused: on 
the other side, the army of Piedmont was equally anxious 
to fight ; and if the European powers had interfered and 
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imposed peace on any tenns, probably both would have 
been equally disappointed. 

By the beginning of July, Charles Albert had got to- 
gether all his forces. He had in all about 70,000 men, 
but he was weak in artillery. He had but 120 guns, 
and many of his troops were raw, ill disciplined, ill 
accoutred, and not to be depended on } and he did not 
think himself in a position to make head against the 
enemy, by resuming the oflfensive. With an army raw 
and undisciplined, a dififerent mode of fighting has to 
be adopted from that which may be advantageously 
employed with an army of a different kind. As long 
as they are successful they keep together well enough, 
but the moment the smallest reverse occurs, the bands 
of discipline are loosened, and they fall into inextricable 
confusion. Nothing but the most determined discipline 
can stand a defeat; therefore, with a raw army, no- 
thing must be risked, for the consequences of one re- 
verse are usually fatal. Yet newspaper editors, scrib- 
blers, demagogues, heaven-bom strategists^ all of them 
insisted on his doing something — ^abusing him, as they 
have done, since his complying with their wishes lost him 
the victory, and charging him with treachery, cowardice, 
and ambition, all at once. His first idea was to attack Ve- 
rona. He then thought of Legnago,. and eventually moved 
on Mantua. The Piedmontese forces were disposed on 
the line of the Mincio, and occupied both banks, from the 
Lago di Garda to the Po. Radetzki had at Verona about 
40,000 men, 20,000 partly in Mantua and partly about 
Legnago, and 20,000 in Roveredo ; while Prince Lichen- 
stein, with five or six thousand men, had advanced on and 
occupied Ferrara, and ravaged the country thereabouts. 
On the 21st of July, the corps of General Thurm advanced 
on Corona and Rivoli. In the former place the Piedmon- 
tese resisted some time, and then, finding an overwhelming 
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force opposed to them, retired in good order. At Rivoli, 
General Thurm was repulsed and driven back by Sonaz, 
who then slowly retreated, expecting an attack in greater 
force : in fact, Radetzki was, with 40,000 men, coming up 
from Verona, and was concentrating his forces on Custoza. 
The Piedmontese army were not able, in the northern part 
of the line, effectually to resist his advance, and retired 
fighting, to shelter under the guns of Peschiera. By a 
feint the Austrians succeeded in crossing the river at 
Salionze without opposition, and the Piedmontese thought 
it prudent to retire. When the king heard of it, where 
he lay before Mantua, he thought it was Radetzki's in- 
tention to crush Sonaz, and that he could therefore, by 
leaving Mantua and marching on Villafranca, take him in 
flank. He arrived there on the night of the 23d, and 
on the 24th held a council of war, at which it was deter- 
mined to endeavour to cut off the Austrians from Verona, 
and force them over to*the right bank, and there, if possi- 
ble, oblige them to surrender. At first the movement be- 
gan successfully, by General Bava defeating a body of 
five or six thousand in the valley of Staffolo, whence they 
retreated in disorder to the main body ; but it is said he 
did not, as he might have done, win Valleggio. The king 
hoped to complete their success on the following day, thus 
having the enemy cut in two and broken ; and he sent 
orders to Sonaz to help them to this result, by making a 
demonstration from Volta. 

Radetzki having become aware of what was intended, 
rapidly brought up his centre and left wing, and called up 
some troops from Verona, so that he had about 25,000 
men. Bava began his movement at nine in the morning 
against Valleggio ; but finding the enemy in greater force 
than he had expected, he halted, skirmishing with his 
outposts and artillery till the other columns should come 
up : but they did not come up in time, and Hadetzki hav- 
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ing concentrated his forces attacked Custoza and Somma- 
campagna — ^thus attacking the Piedmontesse positions, 
while they were attacking Valleggio. The battle raged 
long with doubtful success. At length Bava gave orders 
to retreat ; and the centre, no longer able to hold Custoza, 
fell back, contesting every inch of ground, so that both 
wings effected their retreat to Villafranca in good order. 
So far, the loss had not been serious, but at Villafranca 
the king found himself cut off from his provisions and 
ammunition, and in a critical position, with his troops ex- 
hausted, with an enemy in his front more numerous, and 
in better condition than himself, and successful, while his 
men were disheartened by defeat. It became necessary 
to continue the retreat to Goito, which was effected with- 
out loss by mid-day next ; while the Austrians passed 
the river at Valleggio, Monzambano, and Salionze, and 
both armies occupied the line of the Mincio. On the fol- 
lowing day an attempt was made by the Piedmontese to 
gain possession of Volta, which failed, after a sharply con- 
tested action, and the Lombard purveyors of provision 
took flight from the camp ; provisions began to fail ; in 
short, the army of Piedmont was driven from its position 
and worsted. 

The king with the advice of his generals proposed an 
armistice, offering to retire behind the Olio, but Radetzki 
required that he should retire behind the Adda and yield 
up all the fortified places, and the duchies, and restore his 
prisoners. These conditions he would not listen to, and 
decided to retreat, and on the evening of the 27th took 
the road to Cremona, hoping to cover a part of Lom- 
bardy and Milan. He attempted to make a stand on the 
Adda at Lodi, but the division in charge of that spot 
allowed itself to be surprised, and was cut off from the 
rest of the army ; and he was forced to continue his re- 
treat to Milan, which was reached by the 3d of August, 
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with the Anstrians following pretty close on his heels. 
Milan was in no condition for defence; a few trenches had 
been dug, and a few obstructions to the defenders been 
removed when the Austrians came up. The king's troops 
were diminished to 25,000 men ; a division of 15,000 
men, and the best part of the artillery having crossed the 
Po ; and many had disbanded and fled. He made, how- 
ever, a last struggle to save the city, and drew up his 
troops in front of it. The Austrians attacked them, broke 
their line, and forced them back on the town : barricades 
were erected, and the inhabitants and the civic guard 
were anxious to fight ; but the king, feeling sure that the 
city could not be held, and that its defence would merely 
exasperate the enemy, and be a useless expenditure of 
blood, wished to save it, and sent to propose an armistice; 
oflering to evacuate the city and to retire out of Lombardy 
beyond the Ticino. Radetzki assented ; two days were 
allowed for retreat, and one for such of the inhabitants to 
depart as chose to do so ; and he also promised to respect 
property and persons. 

When the terms of the armistice were known in the 
city, a great cry was raised of treachery. The republican 
and Austrian party combined to befoul the king, and got 
together a riotous mob, attacked the palace, and cursing 
him for a traitor, threatened to prevent his egress. But 
he thereupon cancelled the agreement, and declared, if 
they would fight and be buried beneath the ruins of the 
city, he was willing to share their fate. When it came to 
this, the municipality and the bellicose party fell soft, 
and the agreement was to be acted on ; but they still 
vented their rage on the king, firing musketry at his win- 
dows and threatening his life, in so much that he was 
obliged to wait till night before he made his exit, and was 
then obliged to clear the streets with his infantry before he 
could get out. The Austrians were to enter next day at 
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noon, the 6th of August. On the 9th, the armistice was 
definitely concluded. The armies were to be divided by 
the ancient boundary of Lombardy and Piedmont ; the 
fortresses of Pe8chiera,Eocca d'Anfo, and Osopo were to be 
given up, and the territory of Venice^ and the Piedmontese 
fleet was to leave the Adriatic. 

Thus was the campaign ended: and thus failed the 
efibrt to free the Italians from the Austrian yoke. It. 
failed, partly because the Pope was too weak-minded 
fairly to join the national cause, but halted between two 
opinions; because the republican party were more desirous 
of tyrannizing over the rest of their fellow-citizens, than of 
liberating anybody from anything ; and because they 
helped the King of Naples to follow his own inclinations 
by their disorderly behaviour, and thus caused the recall 
of his troops at one of the most critical periods of the 
campaign ; and because the King of Naples was friendly to 
Austria and absolute rule, and inclined to escape from 
opposing them by any loophole that their riotous beha- 
viour would furnish him. — " Et quid turba Bemi ? sequi- 
tur fortunam ut semper et odit damnatos." 

When the news of the occupation of Ferrara by the 
Austrians under Prince Lichenstein reached Home on the 
17th of July, the Pope and the populace were exceedingly 
incensed : both houses of parliament addressed the former, 
and he protested against the violation of the States of the 
Church ; and the latter in their clubs hurled denunciations 
at everybody. The rule of the clubs bad been gradually 
increasing in disorderliness ; the disbanded papal soldiers, 
after the capitulation of Vicenza, added to the general 
uproar ; the provinces followed in the same course ; the 
plague of assassinations increased, for they were perpetrated 
in broad daylight, and the authorities dared not prosecute, 
nor did the citizens dare to give evidence; and demonstra- 
tions of mob rule and against mob rule were usual. For 
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it was attempted, on homoeopathic principles, to cure dis- 
order by disorder. 

The ministry of Maraiani was suspected by the Pope 
and the court, denounced by the rabble, and only sup- 
ported by the moderate men of a little ordinary sense, 
a class in Rome at tliat time possessing neither numer- 
ical nor political importance. The ministry only con- 
tinued in office because no one else could be found dar- 
ing enough to undertake the responsibility. An attempt 
had been made to form a ministry with Pellegrino Rossi 
for its head ; for since the revolution of February had 
deprived him of his embassy and other French appoint- 
ments, he had been residing at Rome in a private csLp&city. 
But though a liberal who had been in exile, as has been 
previously mentioned, he was unpopular with the rabble, 
and denounced at the clubs, although, and perhaps be- 
cause, the Pope had some confidence in him. As a man 
of abilities and distinction he was much considered by 
such as consider such qualifications ; but he felt that he 
would be unpopular with the clergy because of his previous 
life and writings, as well as his having married a protes- 
tant, so the negotiation came to nothing. Sterbini had 
declared that if he appeared in parliament as the Pope's 
minister he should be stoned ; and when the failure of the 
negotiation was known, the rabble and the clubs cheered 
Mamiani and abused the priests. 

The parliament did its best to preserve tranquillity, but 
was unable, fix)m constant harass, to attend to law-making 
or carrying out reforms. The civic guard, instead of pre- 
serving order, themselves were a cause of disorder. This 
" palladium of Roman liberties" one day attempted to 
get possession of the gates of the castle of St Angelo. 
Cries of " To arms" were heard in the streets. Violeot 
members of the lower house and the populace in the gal- 
leries would hear no one of an opposite opinion from their 
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own : thus is freedom frequently practised by those wto 
are in their own opinion its most ardent votaries. 

Such was the condition of Rome when the news of the^ 
battles near Custoza arrived. At first came a report of a 
signal victory of the Italians. All the church-belk were 
ringing and the people shouting; but soon the dreary 
trath was known. The cause of Italy was well-nigh lost. 
The deputies, at the motion of the Prince of Canino, ad- 
dressed the Pope, calling on him to levy troops, and put 
the civic guard in motion to save the cause of Italy. He 
took their address into consideration ; but his next step in 
the midst of the confrision was, on the following day, 
finally to dismiss the Mamiani ministry; and on the 
next day, the 3d of August, he published a proclamation, 
announcing that Count Fabbri had imdertaken to form a 
ministry, declared his intention to defend the integrity of 
his states, and complained of the capital having been pol- 
luted by sacrilege. The populace having murdered some 
priests, were highly disgusted at the term of sacrilege be- 
ing applied to them and to the occupation by some troops 
of the College of Gesu, and they tore down the proclama- 
tion. Thus fell the Mamiani administration, after hav- 
ing been for some months in the throes of dissolution. 
Though led by a moderate man, it had been able to efiect 
but little, from the distrust of the one side and the turbu- 
lence of the other. Desirous of compromise, Mamiani 
had naturally offended both sides, not from his faults 
but theirs. 

After the defeat of the Piedmontese, the Austrian army 
pressed forward, and passing the Lombard frontiers me- 
naced Tuscany and Bomagna. The intervention of the 
English and French ambassadors saved the former, but 
Greneral Von Welden advanced against the States of the 
Church, breathing threats and vengeance, and saying that 
he was a friend to the Pope, but a foe to all who should 
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resist him. The country people of that province rose in 
Arms, and the cities of Ferrara and Bologna threatened 
resistance. The Pope protested, declared that the Aus- . 
trians were no friends of his, and that he made common 
cause with his people, and sent Cardinal Marini and Prince 
Corsini, and Guerini, to Welden to ask the reason of his 
violence, and to request him to withdraw, and to say that if 
he would not, the Pope would use military means to make 
him. The military in the menaced cities were tied "by the 
capitulations of Vicenza and Treviso, and their command- 
ers would not violate them, so they were marched from the 
scene of action. In Bologna there remained to preserve 
order only 200 carabineers, the customhouse officers, and 
the civic guard. The Prolegate Bianchetti sent to Wel- 
den to protest against the invasion, and to know his inten- 
tions. He replied that he should encamp round Bologna, 
and that city must maintain him till he received guaran- 
ties for order and tranquillity from the Pope ; and on the 
7th of August he encamped. On the 9th some of the 
officers, who were walking through the city, and some of 
the inhabitants, came to a misunderstanding. It is not 
easy to learn in these cases the origin of a quarrel, but 
they mutually fell upon each other, and insult was an- 
swered by insult. Welden required the offenders, or six 
respectable persons as hostages, to be given up to him. 
The prolegate had himself volunteered to give himself up 
as one of them, but the people rose, barricaded the city, 
rang the alarm bells ; the rustics rushed into the town ; 
firing on the Austrians began from the windows and house- 
tops. The Austrians, on their part, fired grape-shot and 
musketry on the Italians. The battle raged four hours, 
when the undisciplined people succeeded in driving out the 
Austrian soldiery, with some assistance from the 200 cara- 
bineers and the civic guard. A committee of public safety 
was named ; means were arranged for making a desperate 
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defence. Volunteers flocked in, and a fresh attack was 
expected, when it became known that the Pope's legates 
had arrived ; that Radetzki had recalled Welden, and that 
the danger was over for the present. This news, when it 
arrived in Rome, produced a violent stir. " The people 
had vanquished," was a theme to occupy club-spouters and 
pot-house orators. The houses of parliament and the 
ministry endeavoured to stir up the people to oppose the 
Austrians ; and the Pope was indignant and protested. — 
(It is difficult to understand on what principle these pro- 
tests were made : he had certainly sufficiently participated 
in the war to give Austria a right to consider him at war 
with them.) 

But Bologna, though it had defeated the Austrians, had 
a worse foe within its walls. The scourings of all Italy 
had got together to defend it ; and finding the Austrians 
gone and themselves in possession of arms, they resorted 
to their accustomed luxuries of assassination and violence. 
They had got the arms of the civic guard ; the citizens 
were cowed by their volunteer defenders ; murders were 
committed in open day, and no one dared arrest or pimish. 
The mob levied contributions of arms, and of furniture 
for barracks, obtained the pay of soldiers and of work- 
men at the same time by virtue of bayonets, and called 
themselves the " people," whose name they disgraced. M. 
Farini was despatched from Rome to restore quiet, which 
he would have hardly succeeded in doing had not one of 
the many-headed fortunately assassinated one of the cara- 
bineers, who had hitherto been very lax in helping to keep 
order. Upon this his companions seized the assassin, and 
volunteered to help to keep down the populace, who had 
slain police-officers, judges, and government officers, with- 
out their interfering. They sallied out, arrested and dis- 
armed some of the ruffians, and were seconded by some 
dragoons who had just arrived and some of the civic guard. 
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The citizens took heart and cheered them : a corps of Swiss 
arrived with loaded guns and lighted matches, and gra- 
doally order was restored ; and Zambianchi, the mob- 
leader, was put in prison. But the rural parts were still 
for some time infested with plunderers. 

At Rome, the credit of the Fabbri ministry being on the 
decline, it prayed for its discharge ; and Eossi was again 
called in, and his ministry was gazetted on the 10th of 
September. It was from the first unpopular in the streets 
and the suburbs, as he had a reputation for firmness : it 
was known that he was determined to preserve order at all 
cost. The fortress of Peschiera was, on intelligence of the 
terms of the armistice, delivered up to the Austrians, but 
not before it had sustained and repulsed an attack made 
the same day as the battle of Custoza. Osopo was defended 
by Venetian volunteers, and they repudiated the terms of 
the capitulation, and held the place for upwards of two 
months. Some troops who, under Giacomo Durando, held 
the Rocca d' Anfo, retreated into Switzerland ; and about 
1000 men under Garibaldi, who had made himself cele- 
brated in Monte Video, with whom was Mazzini, made an 
attempt on the Lago Maggiore to raise what they called a 
people's war, branding all kings, princes, rulers, generals, 
and those in authority, under the general and comprehen- 
sive epithet of traitors. Venice, garrisoned by about 20,000 
men, and defended by her inaccessible position, still held 
out. The Sardinian fleet had not been able to efiect any 
thing of consequence, because of the desertion of the Nea- 
politans ; and on the news of the armistice they withdrew 
to Ancona, but remained in the Adriatic, because they 
alleged that the Austrians had not given up the Piedmont- 
ese guns that were at Peschiera according to stipulation. 

At Naples, after the explosion of republican ardour on 
the 15th of May, which gave the first wound to the new- 
bom liberties of the Italians, and the suppression of the 
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outbreak in Calabria, with little difficulty but much blood- 
shed, the electoral colleges were convoked for the 15th of 
June. The elections came ; the members of the parlia- 
ment dissolved on the 15th of May were everywhere 
re-elected. The king, though at the beginning of his reign 
not undisposed to moderate reforms, had become disgusted 
by the perpetual follies of republicans and conspirators ; as 
the national cause receded in the north, so he advanced 
in despotic hankerings in the south. The'parliament was 
troublesome ; and, on the 6th of September, it was pro- 
rogued till November 30, and a mob went about Naples 
crying " Live the king — ^perish the nation," a sentiment 
more remarkable for its loyalty than its patriotism. Whe- 
ther the mob was expressly hired for the job, or took that 
way of showing gratitude to the king for allowing them, 
on the 15th of May, the privilege of pillaging, does not 
appear ; but it does seem that the dregs of the people are 
not fit depositaries of political power. 

Leghorn is inhabited by the offscouring of all nations, 
and the scum of all Italy. In ordinary times it was with 
difficulty kept quiet by the Tuscan government. There po- 
litical factions had taken root as in a congenial soil. The 
Grand Duke had not shown himself hostile to reforms, and 
had governed in a mild and conciliatory spirit. He was an 
easy-going man, more anxious for quiet than amelioration ; 
but he had granted a representative constitution, and sent 
help to the war. When the Tuscans had been worsted in 
Lombardy, those who returned added to the disorders in 
Leghorn, for there was not in the rest of Tuscany to be 
found any deep-seated discontent. Gavazzi, who arrived 
there on the 24th of August, preached fresh causes of 
excitement, and his expulsion caused irritation. Rioting 
occurred in the streets of Leghorn, telegraphs were broken, 
newspapers burned, the Governor Guinige was seized, a re- 
duction in the price of salt, popular election for the officers 
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of the civic guard, a reform of the law courts, &c., were de- 
manded. The insurgents threatened to set up a provisional 
government. The ministry sent as a commissioner Leonetti 
Cipriani, with full powers and some forces. He ordered 
the clubs to be shut up : his ordinance was torn down. 
Some dragoons were attacked bj the mob, and one soldier 
was wounded : artillery was drawn out on the evening of 
the 2d of September, and pointed on the streets. A san- 
guinary battle began, which ended in Cipriani being driven 
out, and being obliged next day to escape by sea. A mu- 
nicipal government was named ; and a breach effected by 
which Tuscany was divided against itself. 

The parliament of Sicily, on the 13th of April, had 
declared that the King of Naples had for ever forfeited the 
Sicilian crown, and it was agreed to confer the vacant 
throne on an Italian prince. England offered to recognise 
any sovereign the islanders might choose, but hinted it 
had better be an Italian prince. Sicily had grievous 
wrongs to complain of. She had had a reasonable form 
of government established there when the English held the 
island during the last war, which was guaranteed to Sicily 
by Naples at the union; but no sooner was the union 
effected than Naples repudiated her part of the bargain. 
Some adventurers went to assist the insurgents in Cala- 
bria ; but on the failure of that effort, no further attack 
was made on Naples. On the 11th of July, the parlia- 
ment elected the Duke of Genoa, the second son of Charles 
Albert, to be King of Sicily, under the title of " Alberto 
Amedeo the First," and sent envoys to offer him the crown, 
but it was not eventually accepted, for Charles Albert was 
afraid of further complicating the already tangled web of 
his affairs ; and the throne remained vacant, or only tem- 
porarily occupied by Rugero Settimo, who was called 
regent. 

Venice, when it learned the armistice that had been con- 
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eluded between the Austrians and the army of Piedmont, 
decreed its separation firom Lombardj, and reproclaimed 
the republic of St Mark, and vigorously prepared for de- 
fence. Venice had in this time of trouble given an ex- 
ample of moderation and reasonable conduct which might 
be followed with advantage by demagogues. Nationally 
and traditionally inclined to re-establish the form of govern- 
ment under which her glory among the people of the earth 
had been established, afker the expulsion of the Austrian 
garrison, turbulent mob orators did not lead her rabble, 
disorders were not committed in her streets ; and when 
events seemed to point to the establishment of a kingdom 
of Upper Italy, she chose to sacrifice her own peculiar 
predilections and traditions rather than weaken the cause 
of Italian independence — ^an example which, had it been 
followed by all who called themselves patriots, a very dif- 
ferent result might have been attained ; and now when, 
firom the misdeeds of others, that object seemed unattain- 
able, the Queen of the Adriatic again declared her inde- 
pendence, and prepared to suflfer and resist in the cause of 
Italy, though deserted by every ally. 

During the war the domestic peace of Piedmont had 
been disturbed by some disorders at Genoa, and by the 
jealousy of Turin, that in case of a union with Lombardy, 
Milan should become the capital, a fear which ceased of 
course aftfer the armistice. Thus stood the domestic con- 
cerns of Italy at the conclusion of the campaign. Italian 
independence was clearly a hopeless cause. Perhaps, on 
the whole, if, during the first astounding success of the 
mob in driving out the Austrians, the king had fallen with 
more vigour on them as they retreated — in short, had he 
been a Napoleon or a Wellington, perhaps Lombardy might 
never again have been Austrian. But the opportunity waa 
lost : at that moment, popular enthusiasm would have had 
its effect on the Austrians, already disheartened and re- 
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treating, but in the long-run the latter were better troops, 
better disciplined, better commanded, and less given to 
mutiny and turbulence; and in a continued campaign 
these qualifications are essentials to success. As it was, 
the king appears to have neglected some opportunities, 
and not to have acted on any decided plan, and to hare 
been too much driven about by any wind of popular desire; 
while Badetzki acted on a decided scheme, and if he did 
not always meet with success, he at any rate made his 
arrangements to meet the chances of fetilure. But that the 
Austrian general had a very up-hill game to play, is evi- 
dent irom the fact that in the first instance, when Austria 
had to fight with all her provinces on the borders of rebel- 
lion, she offered to give up Lombardy altogether on its 
being charged with a portion of the Austrian debt. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that Charles Albert's 
troops were by no means fit for an adventurous campaign 
of the sort : that the policy he adopted was apparently the 
prudent one. The only question is, whether, under the 
circumstances, rashness might not have won the day where 
prudence failed. 

That Charles Albert was not the man for the occasion 
is clear enough ; but there was no lack of causes that 
must have led him to hesitate. Domestic feuds and 
civil disorders, no less than foreign diplomacy, restrained 
his action and impeded his movements. Behind him 
were republicans plotting at Milan, and creating or threat- 
ening disturbances in his rear, and abroad Lord Pal- 
merston was doing his best to restrain him, in hopes of a 
pacific solution of the case. France, too, he could not 
trust. Scarce had he turned his back on Piedmont when 
a column of marauders from Lyons entered it thus denuded 
of troops, and were only expelled by the inhabitants them- 
selves. The workmen of Lyons, to the number of 30,000, 
whom financial and political convulsions had thrown out 
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of work, were gnashing their teeth with rage, and threat- 
ening to follow the example. On the other hand, Austria 
appeared to be in the last throes of dissolution. Could 
he but prolong the campaign, Radetzki must withdraw 
from the unequal contest. Cut off from his supplies, he 
must shortly perish from exhaustion. Diplomacy, too, 
succeeded in preventing his destroying Austrian commerce 
on the sea, for fear of incensing the parliament of professors 
sitting at Frankfort. Altogether he was hampered in all 
directions. Again, his military moves were dictated, not 
by military motives, but with a view to diplomatic or po- 
litical objects. Thus inactive from the restraining causes, 
he was at times forced imprudently into action by the 
vociferous outcry of noisy politicians. 

Had he been master of his position, he would at once, 
on crossing the borders, have assumed the dictatorship 
of Lombardy, levied what supplies he wanted, kept the 
disorderly volunteers from mutiny by strict discipline ; 
and, at any rate, if he could not have made soldiers of 
them, he could at least have prevented them talking. 
The Italians, well disciplined, make excellent troops as 
long as they are successful and in action; but still or 
beaten, they always fall into disorder. The only chance 
of success, as things turned out^ would have been the bold 
course of determined action. But in endeavouring to make 
war so as to leave an accommodation possible, he lost 
everything ; while by allowing the mutinous and boast- 
ful volunteers a perfect liberty of speech, not only was he 
brought constantly into scrapes, but all information leaked 
out to the enemy; while, on the other hand, he could 
with diflSculty learn anything of their movements. The 
campaign was unsuccessful, both because the king did 
not know how to use his opportunities, and because the 
people whom he came to deliver did not know how to 
make use of their deliverer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE MURDER OF ROSSI TO THE FUOHT OF THE POPE 
TO GAETAy AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPREME 
JUNTA AT ROME. 

A STATESMAN who endeayooTB to cahn and restrain the 
clamours of poptdar excitement until it has folly nm its 
course^ nntil popular license and continued disturbance 
have produced sufferings and reflection in the manj, is 
certain of being stigmatized as a tyrant Men will not 
be taught^ they must buy experience. 

The ministry of Bossi was not^ as has been said, pop- 
ular with the BrOman ii}ob or the high ecclesiastical 
or Sanfedist parties. There could be nothing so objec- 
tionable to the riotous^ debauched, and disorderly, as a 
man who was determined to preserve order at all costs ; 
while a minister who was also determined to uphold and 
carry out the fundamental statute, was of course unpopu- 
lar with the Retrogradists. He was cursed by the former 
as a reactionist, and by the latter as a destructive. In 
the capital the mob was more disorderly and demoralised 
than in the provinces ; hence Bossi hsid fewer friends in 
Home than elsewhere. At Bologna, where they had 
lately had experience of the blessings of anarchy, his 
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Bupporters were numerous. The finances required the 
first and most vigorous attention of the minister. He 
abolished the ordinance which prohibited the export of 
silver, which had been only productive of smuggling, and 
persuaded the Pope that tiie time had come to make the 
clergy contribute to the state necessities. He summoned 
General Zucchi firom Switzerland to hold the office of 
minister at war, for the purpose of re-organizing the army, 
and reducing it to a state of discipline, as a means not 
only of defence, but of preserving order at home. He 
took care that those who had been woimded in the war of 
independence, and the families of those who had been 
killed, should be provided for. It was arranged that the 
Pope should confer knighthood on officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves. The ministers ordered the con- 
struction of two lines of telegraph, which were hitherto 
wholly wanting in the Roman states— one firom Rome to 
Civita Vecchia, and one firom Rome to Ferrara : and set 
on foot a scheme for the formation and consolidation of a 
league or federation of the Italian states, beginning with 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and Rome, and allowing the other 
Italian states to come into it when they thought fit ; the 
object being to have a central power who should make 
peace and war, who should regulate traffic and commerce, 
and assimilate the coins, weights, and measures of the 
members of the league, in order that firee intercourse might 
bring about a real community of interests or national 
spirit. 

But the negotiations for this purpose came to nothing, 
partly owing to a change in the Piedmontese ministry. 
Rossi then drew up a sketch of a convention for a con- 
federation of states, but this did not meet the views of 
Piedmont. That state wished only for an offensive and 
defensive alliance, and a guarantee on the part of Tuscany 
and Rome of her states, old or new, and Rome was not 
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prepared to follow this course. In short, Piedmont wanted 
military aid and the command of troops, and Rossi wanted 
a political league in which the contingents were fixed, the 
army organized and disciplined, and means taken for 
forming gradually a strong and permanent federal power, 
to which the other Italian states might be inclined event- 
ually to adhere. Piedmont said, give us troops and help, 
and we wiirnegotiate afterwards : Rossi said, fix the con- 
tingents we are to send you, and the terms on which we 
are to send you them, first. In favour of the suggestion 
of Piedmont, there was the want of immediate help on the 
termination of the armistice with Austria : in favour of 
the Roman plan was the more stable and permanent char- 
acter to be given to the federation and the advance of an 
Italian nationality. But it is perfectly clear that either 
plan was better than neither, and both were wrong in not 
giving way to the other at such a crisis. Perhaps if they 
could have agreed to nothing else, they might have agreed 
that one of their plans should be adopted, and left it to 
chance to decide which, and when chance had decided, to 
have firmly adhered to its decision. 

While the governments were thus quarrelling about 
trifles comparatively, others were sowing sedition and dis- 
order for the proposed transferring of all rule to the mob, 
and turning all Italy into a republic, under their tender 
and considerate reign. Leghorn was still in uproar — 
Bologna was in dismay. The Tuscan national guard, 
who had been called out to make a demonstration against 
the former city, deterred by conspirators and sedition- 
mongers, came but slowly, and possibly also dreading, on 
personal grounds, a collision with an angry mob. The 
Grand Duke was called a traitor for taking up arms against 
his people, as if the disreputable vagabonds who ruled in 
the streets of Leghorn had any title to the name. 

The ministry fell, and was succeeded by one more dem- 
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ocratic, founded on club rule in the streets, who spoke of 
a constituent assembly for Italy, elected by universal suf- 
frage by the whole Italian people, having no regard either 
to princes, treaties, or the rights of any one — a proposal 
of course immensely popular with street legislators. 

At Turin, on the other hand, at the suggestion of Gio- 
berti, a number of persons from various states met to con- 
sult on the subject of a federation in a sort of amateur 
congress, at which both Rome and Naples took offence, 
dreading the influence of Piedmont ; but this meeting is 
said to have exercised no real influence on the subsequent 
events. Meanwhile, the Rossi ministry busied itself in 
reducing the finances to order, in raising money, in regu- 
lating commerce, and in the encouragement of commercial 
enterprise. It paid attention to the universities and the 
hospitals. The credit of the state under their care was 
gradually reviving : the interest on the Rothschild loan 
was punctually paid, and the sums wanted for the imme- 
diate government purposes were obtained without diffi- 
culty. Altogether, confidence was becoming gradually 
restored ; even some of the newspapers usually in opposi- 
tion were speaking in praise of the ministry. Bologna 
testified its approbation by electing Rossi for its deputy, 
having occasion to choose one. The party of disorder 
hated him heartily. They said he was haughty in his 
manner, and they disapproved of some of his French 
friends, and complained that he had re-combined the 
ecclesiastic and lay foreign departments. But the real 
ground of their malevolence was that they loved disorder, 
and hated whatever interfered with them. 

Rossi was impopular with the functionaries and magis- 
trates, because he kept them at work ; and with the priests, 
because he had taxed them. When Zucchi arrived at Rome, 
he took vigorous measures to bring the disorderly rogues 
who composed the papal army into order, and their hymn 
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of vituperation against the ministers was added to that of the 
other malcontents. Rossi was anxious to proceed at once to 
the reorganization of the courts of law, but he drew on his head 
all the clerical judges, advocates, legal prelates, long robes 
and short robes, proctors, beadles, criers, and appurten- 
ances — even the hackney-coachmen, who were persuaded 
they should lose their fares in conveying clients from one 
court to another in search of justice. At the end of Octo- 
ber, the rabble took offence at the Jews, and made an at- 
tack on their quarters, but they were brought to reason by 
the carabineers and the civic guard. Tuscany was in 
violent confusion — the democratic ministry had endeav- 
oured to make it the centre of the new Italy of the mob, 
and had even themselves got weary of the host of vaga- 
bonds of all countries, climates, and complexions, who 
had flocked there with the view of assisting in this laud- 
able intention. Bologna was disturbed by the presence of 
Garibaldi, and Zucchi went there and succeeded in getting 
rid of him ; but the country about it was still infested 
with plunderers and assassins. He disarmed all persons 
not on the rolls of the civic guard, and sent Father Gavazzi 
off under arrest to Rome, as he was said to be rather ex- 
travagant in his preaching ; and Sterbini and the Prince of 
Canino, who had lately returned from Turin and Florence, 
where they had consorted with the clubs, fell to abusing 
Rossi and his ministry, and praising the democratic min- 
isters of Tuscany, and talking of the wonders to be accom- 
plished by an Italian Constituent Assembly. All these 
circumstances incensed the mob against Rossi. If he was 
obliged to send some foreigners off to the frontier, it was 
denounced as tyranny ; if he brought up the carabineers 
to keep order, he was about to effect a " coup cTitat/^ if 
an alteration were made in the chamber, he was narrow- 
ing the accommodation for the public. On the 14th of 
November, the day before the opening of the Chambers, 
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the government Gazette contained an article describing 
the state of parties. There was one who were intent on 
plunging the people in anarchy ; the other on restoring 
the past — that both, though with discordant objects, were 
striving together to upset the constitution which had been 
established, and that the means by which both hoped to at- 
tain their end was disorder, and that, in the reassembling 
of the parliament, they had the best possible safeguard of 
order. On the following morning the " Contemporaneo" 
wrote that the diplomatists of Europe had set about their 
task. That they were steeped in the blood of bombarded 
cities ; that the administrative clique, of which Metter- 
nich and Guizot were the head, were endeavouring to 
crush the nations of the earth, and till they had succeeded 
would repeat the slaughters of Naples, Messina, Palermo, 
Prague, Frankfort, and Vienna; that this school had 
penetrated to Rome, and that Rossi was to make the 
experiment on that people. This is the usual style 
of persons who have no particular charge to make, 
and is calculated, as it is intended, to rouse the 
mob to outbreaks and violence. As to the truth or 
falsehood, the sense or nonsense of the charges made, that 
is not in any country a matter of the slightest considera- 
tion. When disproved, they have probably served their 
temporary object. So it was here. All this vituperation 
had excited the populace. A plot was formed to rid Rome 
of a minister so rigid and unbending — so determined to 
repress riots and tumults, and ynder whose rule the mob 
leaders must sink into insignificance. 

On the morning of the 16th there was no show of dis- 
turbance — ^no sign that would have led any one to expect 
a popular outbreak. There were a few knots of persons 
talking quietly of parliament and the ministers, but the 
government had taken measures to preserve order, and 
indeed there did not appear on the part of the public any 
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disposition to break it ; but it was known that the sedi- 
tious were busy. A number of conspirators had agreed, 
it is said, that the minister should be assassinated. They 
had decided by lot which of them was to strike. A sur- 
geon had instructed him how to deliver the deadliest blow, 
which, by dividing the great artery of the neck, would at 
once destroy life. The assassin had practised on a model 
so as to be sure of his victim, if he got the opportunity. 
The minister received anonymous letters, in which his 
life was threatened, but he took no notice of them. He 
had left it to the president to call in what force he 
thought necessary to preserve order near the chamber. 
On the morning of the 15th, he received a letter warning 
him of his approaching death. A priest even violated 
the secrets of the confessional, and intimated to him, as 
he was entering his carriage, the danger he ran ; but he 
would not stay at home. He was a man of too haughty 
and courageous a disposition to be easily daunted. He 
said it was his duty to go to the chamber : that if any 
one thirsted for his blood, there were plenty of opportuni- 
ties for shedding it. 

About noon the square of the Canceleria and the public 
galleries of the chambers were full of people. A battalion 
of the civic guard was drawn up in the square. There were 
a number of persons armed with daggers, in the dress of 
the volunteers who had returned from Vicenza, and wear- 
ing the medals with which they had been decorated : these 
formed a line from the gate to the staircase of the palace. 
Rossi's carriage entered the court of the palace, with 
Righetti, the deputy-minister of finance, on his left hand. 
A howl of execration was raised at him in the court 
He got out of the carriage. Righetti was separated from 
him by the throng brandishing their cutlasses, and loading 
him with reproaches. As Rossi turned to one who ad- 
dressed him, a poniard gleamed in the air and struck him. 
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inflicting a broad deep gash on the neck. He fell, and 
the blood spouted from the wound. Those in the uni- 
form of the volunteers gathered round and watched him 
dying, and then rejoined their companions. Not an 
attempt was made to seize the murderer, and it was 
only in May 1854, that a sculptor of the name of Con- 
stantadini was convicted of the crime. Thus died Pel- 
legrino Bossi the death of a Csesar. ^^ Dulce et decorum 
pro patria mori." 

In the hall of the deputies a cry was heard for help. 
There came a rumour that Rossi was wounded, and such 
of the members as were of the medical profession left the 
hall to assist. No one knew what was the truth. Some 
denied the rumour. Some said he was dead, but not one 
of them rose to protest against the crime or to denounce 
the murderer. They gradually separated, and the cham- 
ber was left empty. Among the people outside, some 
few appeared drunk with fiendish delight, but the greater 
portion were horror-stricken at the event. The majority 
of citizens, even of liberal opinions, would have supported 
the authorities, had they acted with firmness and decision. 
But they were perfectly unmanned, and the Pope was in- 
capable of acting. He ordered Montanari, the minister of 
commerce, to take the helm for the moment, and at- 
tempted to find men to form a new ministry. He ordered 
Calderari, the colonel of the carabineers, to arrest some well 
known agitators, and make search for the perpetrators of 
the crime, but he did nothing. The persons of whom he 
wished to form his new ministry would not undertake the 
responsibility : indeed, there were enormous difficulties in 
the distance besides the immediate one, for Piedmont was 
notoriously preparing to renew the war at the termination 
of the armistice ; and how was Eome to be governed, with 
the Pope's known determination to call himself neuter? 
Time was wasted, and no resolutions taken. It was not 
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too late, if the troops had been got together and put un- 
der command of energetic and trustworthj persons, to 
have yet saved Rome from the mad freaks of revolution. 
During the night the carabineers were induced to frater- 
nize with the rabble, and to join a procession of rascals 
shouting curses on the murdered man. Their colonel Cal- 
derari advised them not to resist the people, and said he 
would not oppose them : thus did military treason establish 
mob rule. Towards midnight the city became tranquil, 
but the Pope hesitated : he might still have got troops to- 
gether into the Quirinal, and called up the artillery. 
There was not a respectable person in Rome that would 
not have helped him if he had answered the rioters, who 
were an infinitesimal portion of the people, with grape- 
shot and bayonets; but the decent portion of society was 
paralyzed by the incapable persons who ought to have 
taken the requisite measures, and who having twelve 
hours in hand for that purpose, talked, negotiated, and 
did nothing. Had a firm front been presented to the tur- 
bulent on the next day, few in niunber, they would have 
at once melted away. At day-break the Pope reSolved to 
call in the presidents of the two councils and Minghetti, 
but before they arrived, news came that the clubs were 
preparing a demonstration for the purpose of asking the 
Pope for a popular ministry and a constituent assembly 
for Italy, but in a pacific manner. The Pope did not de- 
cide on either receiving them or preventing them from 
coming, and gradually the soldiers got among the people; 
the churchmen rushed hither and thither in despair. 
They were wholly incompetent either to advise or act in 
such a crisis. Some committed themselves to the care of 
Grod, but neglected the precautions which were necessary 
to take care of themselves. The greater part did indus- 
triously nothing but wring their hands. 
No one put the palace in a state to be defended, or gar- 
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tisoned it so aa to resist an attack. There were but the 
ordinaiy guard of honour of a few Swiss and Carabineers, 
perhaps 80 or 100 men. The insurgents moved along the 
Piazza del Popolo increasing as they marched : there were 
mixed with them soldiers, civic guards, and disbanded 
volunteers. Meeting with Galleti, they brought him along 
with them to lay their demands before the Pope. He, 
with Livio Mariani and some other leaders, went in. The 
Pope indignantly refused to come to terms or recognise 
their interference. When it was announced to the rioters 
that the Pope would not give way to force, but must be 
allowed to deliberate in perfect freedom, they cried, " To 
arms," and those who had left them behind rushed to get 
them, and returned to the Quirinal. They mounted the 
roofs of houses and churches, and began to fire musket 
shots at the walls and windows, and the Swiss guards in 
return fired on them ; a strong company of Carabineers 
under Calderari reached the spot : the mob wavered ; he 
stretched out his hand and beckoning to them, said he 
was their friend and was come to help them. Galleti 
went back to endeavour to obtain concessions from the 
Pope, but in vain. The Swiss said they would fight it 
out and protect the Pope. A force of artillery was 
brought, and was on the point of being fired at the 
palace. A prelate, Monsigniore Palma, was killed in his 
own apartments : the shot entered the antechamber of the 
Pope, when he, turning to the diplomatic body who were 
round him, said, he must yield to necessity, but that he 
acted under compulsion, and that his acts would be 
invalid ; he hoped that yielding would prevent bloodshed 
and other enormities ; and thereupon he sent for Galleti 
and gave him instructions as to the formation of a 
ministry. Rosmini's name was written at the head of 
the list, although some of the crowd cried they would have 
no more priests. Mamiani waa second, Galleti, Sereni^ 
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Sterbini, &c., sufficiently demonstrated its character: 
Gttlleti announced the news that the Pope had nomi- 
nated a democratic ministry, and that it was referred to 
the parliament to deliberate on a constituent assembly 
for Italy, an announcement responded to by cheers, songs^ 
and blank cartridge. 

Rosmini's name had been put down without asking his 
leave, and he next morning somewhat disdainftdly re- 
fused to receive the seals of office from the rabble in the 
streets, and Muzzarelli was named in his stead, who was 
in favour of the insurgents, and had expressed his opinion to 
the Pope that the murder of Boss! was a blessing. The 
ministry issued a manifesto asserting the principle of an 
Italian nationality to be arranged by the convocation of a 
constituent assembly at Rome. It was signed by Muz- 
zarelli, Galleti, Sterbini, and Lunati, who were the only 
ministers then in Rome, and of these Sterbini had the only 
real power ; he ruled in the clubs and the streets : and in 
those days, that implied ruling everywhere else. The 
club of the people had made itself the oligarchy of Rome. 
They desired that the Swiss should be disarmed and sent 
away ; and the Swiss were disarmed and sent away. The 
club desired that Gralleti should be general of the Cara- 
bineers, arid he was so. They were in fact the only au- 
thority in Rome. Everything else was topsy-turvy, 
and so despotically was their authority exercised that not 
a newspaper was permitted to denounce the murder of 
the late minister. Talk of liberty of the press I ! Leg- 
horn was illuminated in honour of the event, and though 
those heartily rejoicing were probably few, how deeply 
must degradation have entered into the soul of the peo- 
ple. How thoroughly depraved, where scarce a voice was 
uttered from one end of the peninsula to the other in 
condemnation of the most atrocious of human crimes — 
alas 1 so common in Italy — ^for fear of democracy rampant 
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in the streets. Such are the effects of slavery, whether 
under autocrats or mobs. The government itself refused 
to allow the deputies to investigate the murder, Prince 
Canino declaring that the Italian people were real sove- 
reigns of Italy, and would shatter thrones, chambers, 
and everything else that opposed the will of the first 
country in the world (meaning Italy). The great un- 
washed in the galleries intimidated tlie deputies and 
compelled them to stifle the inquiry, a circumstance which 
Pantaleoni desired might be recorded in the minutes, that 
it might be known what freedom they had to deliberate. 
The Bolognese deputies, finding that the populace of Kome 
was to rule the parliament of the coimtry, indignantly 
withdrew, and addressed their constituents explaining 
the reason. Some of the other ministers reached Rome in 
a few days and accepted office. Mamiani, who arrived on 
the 23d, after consulting with the Pope, refused. 

Thus did the club of the people and the mob become 
in fact sovereign lords of Eome. A minister stabbed — 
a popular insurrection — ^an attempt to intimidate the Pope 
— ^his resistance — ^the riotous attack on the palace — a pre- 
late shot through his window — ^and the coercion of the 
Pope, followed each other in rapid succession. It was 
clear that the authority of the Pontiff was annihilated, all 
order was at an end ; and he took the resolution of 
leaving Bome. 

A few days later, he received a gift firom the bishop of 
Avignon, a silver box, containing the consecrated wafer 
which Pius the Sixth used to wear in exile ; he looked 
on it as an omen, and confided his intention to a few of 
the most attached of his household. It was known to some 
members of the diplomatic body, and had been several 
times privately discussed with them ; probably as a con- 
tingency at first, latterly as a thing that would have to 
be come to at last. Thus he was driven to leave the city 
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where, within two years, he had been the idol of the pop- 
ulace, their toy, their loathing, and the object of their 
violence. Thus ended all prospect of any regular or 
solid reforms ; henceforth it was evident that violent folly 
could only be the rule. Had the Pope himself been a 
man of firmness as well as amiability, things had never 
come to such a pass : had he even trusted to persons firmer 
than himself, he might have carried through the ameliora- 
tions on which he was bent ; but, incompetent himself, 
he was the cause of incompetency in others: he himself 
was the originator of the tempest which he was unable 
to guide. 

The resolution taken by the Pope to leave Bome can 
scarce appear extraordinary : that the intentions of the 
extreme party were anything but loyal to him as a con- 
stitutional sovereign, is evident. On the 22d of November, 
Castellani, the Venetian envoy, wrote to his government 
that the heads of that party had asked him whether the 
time were not come for proclaiming a republic, and that he 
had answered, that " to the cheers upon the birth of a 
republic the cannon of an invading army would be the 
reply." 

Most of the persons to whom the Pope had confided 
his purpose to depart approved of the intention. The Due 
d'Harcourt the French, Martinez de la Rosa the Spanish, 
and Count Spaur the Bavarian ministers, were agreed as 
to the propriety of his departure, but were not unanimous 
as to the point to which he should direct his steps. Some 
thought of his going to Bologna, which city having gone 
through the throes of mob rule, and having recovered the 
blessings of re-established order, was not disposed to tur- 
bulence ; some thought that he should go to Civita Vecchia, 
where he could be protected by the ships of war of foreign 
states from the dangers of domestic faction; the Due 
d'Harcourt was anxious that he should take refiige in 
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France ; De la Rosa was ambitious to offer him an asylum 
in Spain ; and Spaur was desirous that he should find a 
refuge in the Neapolitan territory. With these ministers 
and with his own relatives and attendants, the plans of 
his escape were frequently discussed. Even members of 
the constitutional party were not averse to his leaving 
Rome till order should be restored ; but they were kept 
from consulting with him by an intimation that they would 
compromise their own safety if they did, as all persons 
visiting the Quirinal were remarked by the clubs, and the 
men of moderate principles were looked on by them with 
more distrust than any other persons. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli was charged by the Pontiff with the requisite prepa- 
rations, who advised his driving out some day through 
the city, or to St Peter's, to show confidence, so that he 
might be less narrowly watched, and that when he did 
go out of Rome, his having been previously seen moving 
about might make his going out look less suspicious. He 
inclined to the opinion that he ought not to quit his own 
dominions, but should nominate a ministry to govern 
according to the provisions of the fundamental statute, 
through whom he should give his orders. 

The definitive decision as to his departure was taken by 
the Pope with the knowledge and advice of the French, 
Spanish, and Bavarian ministers and Cardinal Antonelli. 
He was himself inclined to accept the offer of a refuge in 
France ; but the imcertain state of the French government 
kept him undecided ; for though he trusted Cavaignac, he 
did not trust his rival Louis Napoleon. He also thought 
of accepting the Spanish offer, and taking shelter in the 
Balearic Isles. But there was no Spanish steamer ready 
to sail. He thought of going to Gaeta, a port of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Naples, where a Spanish vessel 
might call for him, and preparations were made for his 
taking both routes, that is to say, to Civita Vecchia and 
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to Gaeta. The Due d'Hareourt was to hold a French 
vessel in readiness at the former^ De la Rosa a Spanish 
ship at the latter. Thus both ambassadors hoped that 
they had secured to themselves the honour of giving 
the Pope a refuge, while Count Spaur and Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, who are suspected to have been in concert with the 
King of Naples, appear to have hoped that should they 
once get the Pope into the Neapolitan territory, the king 
would find means of persuading him to stay there. It was 
perhaps a mistake on the part of all of them to wish to 
carry him out of his own states. As the head of the Latin 
Church, he would certainly not be in exile in any country 
where that sect was established ; but as a sovereign he 
was in exile anywhere out of his own dominions ; and at 
Civita Vecchia, under the guns of foreign vessels of war, 
he would have been secured against any outbreak which 
threatened personal violence to himself. Not only as head 
of that church ought he to be secured from the tyranny of 
factions at home, but he ought not to be under the suspi- 
cion of foreign influence. It was to secure this indepen- 
dence that the temporal sovereignty of the Boman states 
had been originally usurped by or granted to the Bishop 
of Home. 

The Pope was by no means singular in making prepa- 
rations for quitting Bome. Several cardinals and princes, 
seeing the probable advent of a very disorderly period, had 
left it ; many foreigners had done the same, and many 
more were about to follow this example. On the evening 
of the 24th of November, Count Spaur stationed a travel- 
ling carriage outside of Bome. The Pope, Monsignior 
Stella, ahd Cardinal Antonelli, left the Quirinal by a 
back door opening into an obscure alley ; the Pope, it is 
said, was disguised in the livery of a footman. 

In order that it might not be suspected that he was 
gone, the Due d'Hareourt, who was at the Quirinal, stayed 
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the usual period, and the lights were kept burning till the 
customary hour, and no one knew that night that any- 
thing remarkable had occurred. A few hours later, the 
duke, as well as several others, took post and went to 
Civita Vecchia, imagining the Pope had taken that direc- 
tion. In the mean time the sovereign pontiff, attended 
by the Bavarian minister and his wife, had taken the 
Terracina road, and were making for the Neapolitan 
frontier; Cardinal Antonelli followed the same night. 
So secretly was the escape managed that his own rela- 
tions did not know of it till the next morning, and 
even then his brothers set off after him, without well 
knowing which road to take. He reached the Mola di 
Gaeta without hindrance, and was annoyed at not find- 
ing the Spanish vessel in readiness to take him on board. 
Coimt Spaur at once went to the King of Naples, who 
arrived in all haste and besought the Pope to take up his 
residence at his castle of Gaeta, to which he assented for 
a short period ; and he eventually remained there during 
great part of his exile. On the 27th of November, he 
published a protest against what had been extorted from 
him by violence on the 16th, and despatched it, together 
with directions to prorogue the parliament. He named a 
provisional executive commission, who were empowered 
to act by a quorum of three, with power to add to their 
number any person they might approve of, and to carry 
the seat of government from Rome, if that step should 
become necessary ; this commission and protest were sent 
to Cardinal Castracane, and to the other members of 
the commission was sent an intimation of their appoint- 
ment to it. On the morning of the 25th it was intimated 
to the minister Gtilleti that the Pope was gone ; he had 
left a letter behind him addressed to the master of his 
household, requesting him to communicate to that minister 
the fact of his departure, and to urge him to provide for 
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the safety of the members of his household, none of whom 
were acquainted with his intention, and commending the 
quiet and order of the city to the ministers : a document 
which certainly appeared to confirm the ministry in their 
offices. But at the same time he had, with the privity of 
the diplomatic body, prepared a protest, which was on the 
27th published at Gaeta, against all that had been imposed 
on him by force on the 16th, and the ministry among the 
rest ; which, however, was not known at Rome for some 
days, — conduct apparently in keeping with his usual weak 
and vacillating behaviour. 

The ministry, when the news of the Pope's departure 
was known, published a proclamation, saying that he had 
been " carried away by pernicious counsels." And the 
populace were naturally excited by the event : some were 
rejoicing, others fearing gloomy results. Gralleti came 
down to the lower house with the Pope's letter in his 
hand, saying that, as a confirmation of the ministry, it 
was a document of great moment, as it gave them autho- 
rity to act by the invitation of the sovereign. Sterbini 
called on the house to vote its confidence in the ministry, 
and the Prince of Canino, by way of smoothing matters, 
exclaimed, that if they wished to deserve confidence, they 
must at once resolve on convoking a constituent assem- 
bly for all Italy, Thus, instead of attending to the matter 
in hand, preserving themselves and Rome irom dangers, 
he endeavoured to embroil them with other states as well 
as with domestic factions. Both houses agreed in issuing 
addresses to the people, pointing out to them that though 
the Pope was gone, the government of the state still 
rested in the hands of the legal authorities, and that the 
councils were resolved to give their support cordially to a 
ministry lawfully in office. Mamiani had originally re- 
fused office; but on learning the Pope's departure, and 
the danger the state incurred of being without a govern- 
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ment at all, he^ after much solicitation, agreed to enter the 
administration in the department of foreign affairs. On 
the Ist of December he produced his plan for a constituent 
assembly for Italy. He called it so out of deference to 
the popular whim of the moment, but it was in fact a con- 
gress for an Italian confederation. As the government of 
each state was to cause its representatives to be chosen in 
its own way, it was wholly different from the wild scheme 
of the clubs, of electing a parliament for all Italy by uni- 
versal suffirage, which was to override all established in- 
stitutions. This plan leaving untouched the laws of each 
state, and their separate existence, merely sought to faci- 
litate their combination for mutual help ; and was, in fact, 
very much the same scheme as had been approved of by 
the Pope, though it was called by a different name. 

In order to conciliate Piedmont, which desired offensive 
alliances and troops rather than congresses and confedera- 
tions, he suggested that its first business should be to con- 
cert measures for accomplishing Italian independence. 
The plan was favourably received by the house, which 
was also occupied with other matters of routine that came 
before it. All things considered, there was less disorder 
than might have been reasonably anticipated. The min- 
istry was supported by the chamber, had been confirmed 
by the Pope, and was not xmpopular in the clubs and the 
streets. Altogether, if the Pope had not interfered, there 
was suflScient authority left to have brought things grad- 
ually round into an orderly state : but it was fated other- 
wise. The Pontiff, from the commencement of his reign, 
seemed resolved to play the part of L'Etourdi, and his min- 
isters might on this, as on many other occasions, have 
addressed him : 

" Yoyons si Totre diable aura bien le ponvoir 
De detruire a oe ooap on si solide espoir, 
Et si, contre Texc^s dn bien qui nous arrire 
Yous armerez encore votre imaginative." 
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It was already rumoured that he was gone to Graeta, and 
news from thence was waited for impatiently. On the 
3d of December arrived his protest, and the nomination of 
an executive commission, consisting of Cardinal Castra- 
cane, Monsegnior Roberti, Prince Buviano, Prince Ber- 
berini, Marquis Bevilaqua, Marquis Ricci, and Greneral 
Zucchi. The persons named, however, did not like the 
commission they were charged with. Some were not 
in Rome, and they were of different political opinions ; 
and therefore, though the ministers were not altogether 
overthrown by this "verbosaet grandis epistola" — ^yet it 
went far to shake their authority, and put in doubt the 
legality of their acts; and as they were the only persons 
who had, at that period, any chance of keeping order, 
it greatly contributed to cause tumults and outbreaks. 

Mamiani addressed the diplomatic body, saying that he 
had taken office at the direct request of the Pope, and 
then only to prevent Rome being without any govern- 
ment He expressed his detestation of the assassination 
of Rossi, and his anxiety for the punishment of the crime; 
and he proposed to his colleagues that, as the Pope had 
annulled their appointments, tiiey ought at once to resign 
their offices; and as the commissioners named by the 
Pope would not undertake the office, Rome stood a great 
chance of having no government at all. Both Houses 
thought of holding a secret sitting, to consult as to what 
was to be done ; but the club of the people and the rabble, 
resenting their exclusion, forced them to consult openly. 
The president of the deputies, Sturbinetti, threw doubts 
on the legality of the Pope's brief, as it had no minister's 
signature attached to it; and after consultation, both 
Houses authorized the ministry to remain in office, and 
agreed to send a deputation to the Pope to request his 
return to his own states, at the same time assuring him of 
their allegiance, and requesting him to name a commis- 
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feion to execute the duties of sovereignty during his ab- 
sence — acourse which was also adopted by the Upper House 
and by the municipality of Kome. The deputations con- 
sisted of persons not hostile to the Pope : at the head of 
them was Prince Corsini, the senator of Rome, a man 
of eighty years of age, and by no means a revolution- 
aiy character; but on arriving at the Neapolitan fron- 
tier, an inspector of police inquired the object of their 
journey, which they were foolisli enough to tell him. He 
at once said that he had orders to prevent any deputations 
from any body at Rome crossing the frontier to the Pope, 
and they were compelled to return to Terracina, where they 
addressed themselves to Cardinal Antonelli, as prefect of 
the sacred palaces, requesting him to allow them to fiilfil 
their duty. The Cardinal answered that the Pope re- 
gretted much that he could not see them, with which curt 
answer they were obliged to be content, and they went 
back on their way sorrowing. Thus was a deputation, 
consisting of persons personally devoted to the Pope, and 
of great authority in Rome, who had gone to tender alle- 
giance, and for the purpose of promoting concord, sent 
discourteously away, and just at a period when a gratui- 
tous insult was not likely to pave the way to a pacific 
solution of the civil troubles. The state required but little 
additional impulse to cast it headlong into the raging gulf 
of revolution through which the rest of Europe had already 
plunged, a result to which the imbecile conduct of the in- 
fallible head of the Latin Church in every instance power- 
fully contributed. It was not only that he acted foolishly 
and weakly by habit, but that he was so unfortunate as 
never to act wisely or firmly by mistake. It is impossible 
to say that any conduct, however firm or prudent, on the 
part of the papal court at Ghieta, could then have averted 
the evils which menaced Rome, for that court did not ever 
make the experiment : all that can be said is, that their 
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policy was not calculated to cotmteract those evils, but 
rather to aggravate them. 

The chamber of deputies met on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, and Pantaleoni proposed that a committee should 
be appointed to devise the best mode of meeting the diffi- 
culty occasioned by the absence of the sovereign — a pro- 
position which was opposed by the Prince of Canino, argu- 
ing " that sovereignty resided in the people, more espec- 
ially in the Eoman states, many of whom had, at different 
times and of their own accord, become subjects of the 
Pope; and that in default of the person to whom the 
sovereignty had been delegated, it reverted to the original 
grantors ; and that the Pope, being in a foreign state, was 
not to be looked on as a free agent : a fact proved by the 
refusal to admit the deputation to the Neapolitan king- 
dom ;" and he proposed that three persons should be ap- 
pointed during the Pope's absence to execute the preroga- 
tive and office of sovereign, without prejudice to his rights 
when he should please to return and resume them ; and 
that the committee should consist of one ecclesiastic and 
two laymen ; and all who refused obedience to such a 
committee should be regarded as traitors — a proposition 
which was applauded by the galleries, though it fell 
rather flat on the house. But though the galleries were 
fast assuming the rule of both house and country to such 
an extent, that Bologna in disgust thought of separating 
itself from Rome, in this instance the house did not suc- 
cumb ; but after a speech from the minister GaUeti, showing 
that there was no substantial difference between the two 
proposals, the motion of Pantaleoni was carried and the five 
named. The committee consisted of Rusconi, Sturbinetti, 
Rizzi, Sereni and Lunati, and there is no doubt that the 
house itself was desirous of coming to a reasonable accom- 
modation with the sovereign, but the forces were disorgan- 
ized. They had no real control over the galleries ; and the 
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very carabineers and civic guard, whose duty it was to keep 
order, were infected by political factions, and were often on 
the side of disorder, and therefore could not be depended on. 
When the murder of Eossi and the attack on the Quir- 
inal were known in Paris, General Cavaignac announced 
to the assembly that he had given orders by telegraph for 
3500 men to embark in steam-frigates, and to sail to Civita 
Vecchia. He also announced that he had given orders 
that they should not interfere in any of the political ques- 
tions then agitating Eome ; and that it belonged exclu- 
sively to the National Assembly to decide upon the part 
it would cause the republic to take in the measures that 
were to be adopted to restore order in the States of 
the Church. This announcement having been made in 
the French chamber on the 28th of November, the news 
of it arrived in Eome at this juncture, and called forth 
an energetic protest of the ministry against any inter- 
vention — ^a protest which was favourably received by the 
chambers. They argued that the first part of the order 
prohibited intervention, and the latter part contemplated 
it : that the two parts were consequently not consistent. 
That for an armed force to enter a territory without 
the consent of the inhabitants, in a state of peace, was 
a breach of the laws of nations ; and that if, as mem- 
bers of the Latin church, they sought to interfere in favour 
of the head of their faith, that his spiritual authority had 
not in any way been interfered with, and that if it had, 
it was no more their duty to interfere than it was the 
duty of all the other members of the same church — 
such as Austria or Spain. They declared that such an 
intervention was a humiliation to Italy, and they repu- 
diated the idea that it could be pleasing to Pius IX. to 
re-enter his capital imder foreign bayonets ; and they 
concluded their protest by saying that they should do all 
they could to resist 
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On the 11th, the house received the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the best mode of executing the 
oflSce of sovereign. They reported that the Pope had left 
Rome, and left no one to act for him in his absence ; that 
the commission of government he had named was informal ; 
that the commissioners were not willing to act ; and that 
a third estate was essentially necessary to constitutional 
government; moreover, that the two councils had done 
their best to get over the difficulty by sending in con- 
junction with the municipality a deputation to the Pope, 
which had been refused admittance into the Neapolitan 
state. They said that while the Pope was in a foreign 
state he must be considered unable to act with full freedom ; 
and that it was necessary above all things to complete the 
government, in order to avoid the impending danger of 
anarchy and civil tumult, and to uphold the integrity of the 
fundamental statute; and that under the extreme urgency of 
the case they recommended the adoption of the following 
course : — ^A supreme junta of state should be provision- 
ally appointed : it should consist of three persons not be- 
longing to the council of deputies, who should be chosen 
by a majority of that body, and approved of by the upper 
house. It should discharge all the functions of the sove- 
reign by a majority of voices, and according to the consti- 
tution of the fundamental statute : and its functions should 
at once cease on the return of the Pontiff, or on his ap- 
pointing any person to act for him by a document having 
the character of perfect legality. 

The Prince of Canino spoke against the project. Some 
argued that the deputies had under the fundamental statute 
no power to nominate a substitute for the sovereign ; but 
Sterbini argued in favour of the project, and it was eventu- 
ally carried, and the senators of Rome and Bologna and the 
mayor of Ancona were appointed to be the giunta ; the dej>- 
uties present were fifty-six. The decree was confirmed hy 
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the high council, of whom, however, only fourteen were 
present, but those agreed unanimously ; and the ministers 
announced to the people the decisions taken, in order that 
they might at once be carried into eflTect It is hard to 
say that the course adopted was otherwise than temperate 
and reasonable. It was evident that the state was in 
absolute need of a government of some sort, and as the 
Pope had not left one behind him, the original right of 
self-preservation rendered the course perfectly justifiable, 
for it interfered in no way with the Pope, who was left 
free to annul the whole by appointing another in its 
place. 

The course adopted, however reasonable and moderate, 
was at Gaeta stigmatized by a note of Cardinal Antonelli 
as an infringement of the prerogative of the Pope ; while 
at Rome, it was by. the republicans denounced as an in- 
fringement of the rights of the people, and the Pope him- 
self on the 7th of December called it a sacrilegious 
aggression. Those who had been nominated as the com- 
mission by him for carrying on business had never acted, 
and Bevilaqua and Ricci, two of their number, had gone 
to Gaeta for the purpose of conciliation, and had been 
in communication with Cardinal Antonelli. But amid the 
general intemperance of men's minds, their endeavours had 
led to no beneficial result. Fury and precipitancy charac- 
terized the acts and language of the club-leaders at Rome, 
and the arrival of Garibaldi, whose name for daring gave 
him great weight with the populace, added to the general 
excitement. Travelling orators scoured the country, ha- 
ranguing and organizing clubs, and affiliating them with 
parent clubs at Rome, in order that the opinion of the 
people might be made to appear to agree with the desires 
of the Roman populace. All whose opinions were hostile 
were kept in the back-ground ; thus an appearance of a 
general wish for the Italian constituent assembly was 
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obtained. Mamiani was fast becoming unpopular be- 
cause he was disposed to proceed regularly, and had caUed 
out the civic guard on several occasions to preserve order, 
and had attempted in the assembly to obtain the expul- 
sion from the state of foreigners who were conspiring against 
public tranquillity, in which he was defeated by Canino. 
The supreme junta of state, on the 20th of December, 
issued a proclamation declaring they only held office for 
the purpose of calling together the constituent assembly, 
and until it was assembled ; and upon this announcement, 
Mamiani retired from the offices he had held, having in 
vain endeavoured to keep within the bounds of modera- 
tion. Zucchini, the senator of Bologna, had refused to be 
one of the supreme junta, and Gidleti had been put in 
his stead. A new ministry was formed, of which Ster- 
bini was the soul, being also the head of the club of 
the people ; so that in fact this ministry was an emana- 
tion from the clubs. 

Thus had papal incompetency thrown away all the 
chances of accommodation which had been offered it, 
and done all that blundering could to procure its own over* 
throw ; not that the Pope should have remained in Home 
subject to personal insults and assaults ; but his leaving 
the state without a government to shift for itself render- 
ed some usurpation of his legitimate prerogatives almost 
inevitable. Had he given his countenance to those who 
were inclined to preserve order, and assisted in the requisite 
organization, it might probably have been preserved ; for 
in no state is the rabble really preponderant: it is only 
by the mismanagement of those in power that they ever 
even temporarily become so. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL POLITICS OP ITALY TO THE DEFEAT OP CHARLES 
ALBERT AT NOVARA, AND HIS ABDICATION. 

A PEOPLE unaccustomed to exercise the rights are in- 
capable of performing the duties of freemen. Those accus- 
tomed to be led are unable to guide themselves. In a 
country which has been governed by interference and 
espionage in all those matters which in a happier climate 
are left to the natural sense which Providence has given 
for the purpose^ man seems to lose all self-dependence. 
The want of those on whom he is in the habit of relying 
for the regulation of his conduct, leaves him, without a 
compass and without a chart, to the mercy and fortune of 
winds and waves — a sport to circumstances, a pr^ to the 
designing. 

In Tuscany a democratic ministry had obtained the 
helm of the state. They made a vain endeavour to control 
the power that had lifted them to office. They professed 
a regard to public tranquillity ; Guerazzi declared woe to 
them that broke it. But the ministry, borne to power by 
the shouts of the Leghorn populace, were doomed to be 
its slaves, forced to listen to its suggestions, to fondle its 
leaders and orators, and to flatter its vices. But to keep 
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it in order was beyond their skill. The army was in such 
a state of utter demoralization, that it had executed its 
general, GiovanettL Such a force was not likely to pre- 
serve order in others. But though the populace had got 
their own minister and their own way in the streets, the 
people had a majority in parliament, a circumstance neces- 
sarily distasteful to the mob. In order to avoid this in- 
convenience, the assembly was dissolved and a new one 
elected ; and lest the people should repeat the mistake of 
electing one of a different political opinion from them- 
selves, the most riotous of the rabble were hired to pre- 
vent the moderates from voting ; and in Florence, Sienna, 
and Pisa, where they expected adverse returns, the ballot- 
boxes were smashed and the voters put to flight. After 
all, the ministry succeeded only in obtaining a bare ma- 
jority — a toleration from the country rather than an 
approval 5 and many of the Florentines in disgust retired 
from the to¥ni to their country villas. These singular 
results of democracy are worthy of consideration. It is 
odd that men's professions and practices should differ in 
so remarkable a manner. 

In Naples the parliament was prorogued from the 5th 
of September till the eud of November, and it is said that 
the court took the mob in pay to insult the deputies and 
the respectable citizens, and to shout for the absolute king ; 
which is likely enough. On the 1st of September, an ex- 
pedition sailed for the purpose of subduing Sicily, which 
still held out, and was determined to remain separate. 
Rugero Settimo was still at the head of the government 
of that island. There were there neither disorders nor 
democracy. What the Sicilians wanted was separation 
from a king who had violated the original conditions on 
which they had remained his subjects, and they desired a 
king who would maintain them. England was disposed to 
mediate, and admitted the claims of the island ; but Naples 
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was intent on conquest, and declared, by its ministers both 
in Paris and London, that the Sicilians were really de- 
voted to the king, and would on the slightest demonstra- 
tion on his part cast themselves into his paternal arms. It 
seems, however, they spoke diplomatically ; for, on the 3d 
of September, having in vain endeavoured to effect a land- 
ing at Messina, the expedition commenced bombarding 
the town, directing its fire not on the defences, but on the 
houses, churches, and the inhabitants. The bombardment 
having lasted five days, the greater part of the city was 
destroyed, and many of the inhabitants buried under its 
ruins. It was continued two days after resistance had 
ceased, and the soldiery carried fire and sword through 
the devastation, and fell upon the fleeing inhabitants, 
whereupon the English and French admirals, who had 
looked on in disgust at the flagrant violation of the laws 
of civilized warfare, thought fit to interfere. It is only to 
be regretted they did not think it their duty to do so 
sooner. They imposed on both parties a truce. Accord- 
ing to Sir W. Temple's note, had the combat been carried 
on according to the usual practice of civilized nations, 
they would not have interfered ; but firom the barbarities 
which were committed, they could not remain passive 
spectators of the scene. 

When the news that the Neapolitan force was off the 
island came to Palermo, the minister of foreign affairs 
came into the house of assembly, and laying the de- 
spatches on the table, said he brought them good news, 
and they then, without further condescending to notice 
the matter, proceeded to consider the order of the day ; 
and in the streets the people went about hurrahing for the 
good news, and declaring that every man on the island 
would fight to the last gasp in its defence. The town was 
brilliantly illuminated, and warlike and patriotic songs, 
and curses on King Bomba, as they had nicknamed the 
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king, were heard on every side. The national gnaid, 
whidi had during the year been partially enrolled and 
armed, was made movable, so as to serve in any part of 
the island ; lists were opened for the enrolment of volun- 
teers ; and extraordinary commissions were sent into the 
countiy to call on the people to rise in arms. A loan was 
raised on the church-plate as a temporary expedient ; all 
the horses and mules were laid hold of for public pur- 
poses ; every one who talked of submission stood in im- 
minent danger; the commander of Syracuse, being sus- 
pected of treachery, was torn to pieces by an infuriated 
mob ; and if the government felt any doubt or hesitation 
as to the result, they dared not show it War to the knife 
was proclaimed against the invaders ; extreme means were 
adopted to raise the funds requisite for the defence. But 
the authorities felt that they should be compelled to aban- 
don the coast line and retire to the hills, and in inacces- 
sible fastnesses continue the struggle for independence. 
They spoke bitterly both of the English and French gov- 
ernments, who had acknowledged their claims but had 
not prevented the fearful catastrophe of Messina. Nor 
was their anger allayed till the French packet Hellespont 
arrived with a consignment of 2000 muskets and 400 bar- 
rels of powder for the Sicilian government, and the arrival 
of the English corvette Sidon, with news of a provisional 
armistice concluded between Captain Nonoy of the French 
ship Hercule, and Captain Robb of H.M.S. Gladiator, on 
the one part, and General Filangieri on the other, — an 
armistice which was preserved by the English and French 
fleets, while the two governments negotiated ; and by in- 
ducing both parties to concede in some matters, they hoped 
to effect a pacific arrangement : so that for the remainder 
of the year Sicily was undisturbed. 

When the truce was concluded between Austria and 
Piedmont, Venice resolved to prolong resistance. The re- 
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public of St Mark was agaia proclaimed^ and a trium- 
virate, consisting of Manin, Graziani, and Cavedalis, were 
elected by the assembly. The troops were commanded by 
General Pepe, who had gone to Venice after the recall of 
the Neapolitan troops he commanded from Lombardy. 
The blockade was not so strict, even after the withdrawal 
of the Sardinian fleet on the 17th of September, as to pre- 
vent supplies arriving by sea from Romagna. The ad- 
vanced posts had frequent skirmishes with the enemy; 
and the young soldiers were anxious to come to blows. 
Several expeditions were successfully made against the 
enemy on the mainland, in which prisoners, guns, and 
baggage were taken; but they were unable to garrison 
the places, and quitted them, bringing with them their 
booty. 

In the mean time, Pepe, who was anxious to have 
struck a heavier blow at the Austrians if the government 
would have let him, was occupied in drilling his men 
and fortifying the Lagune. An envoy was sent to 
France, and a supply of money, of which there was great 
want, was sought for from the other Italian states. The 
citizens had given their plate, and made every sacrifice to 
patriotism. Manin had succeeded in preserving domestic 
tranquillity amidst the greatest popular enthusiasm. Per- 
fect order was kept in the streets ; the secret probably con- 
sisted in the fact of the presence of a large military force 
gradually falling into excellent discipline from being in 
presence of an enemy, and being officered by men who 
were acquainted with the duty of soldiers. 

Lombardy, again galled by the yoke of the stranger, 
was sullen and discontented, — quelled, not pacified. Pied- 
mont was torn by domestic intrigues, and factions who 
bandied about reproaches and blame for the late disaster, 
mutually accusing each other, while some desired to renew 
the war with Austria without either men, money, or mus- 
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kets ; so that, in place of uniting for the purpose of rescu- 
ing their country, some contented themselves with mutual 
slanders ; and in place of slajing the enemies of their 
country, were sufficiently engaged on each other's reputa- 
tions. Had they been as successful against the Conner as 
the latter, the humiliation of the imperial arms would have 
been complete. 

Even in parliament the uproar was so great, that the 
ministry, which was inclined to wait on providence, wa« 
forced to tender its resignaticm, which was accepted, and 
it retired expressing a desire in parliament that its suc- 
cessors should receive such a support there as should en- 
able them to carry on the king's government firmly, and 
to rescue Italy. Grioberti, who had been their chief op- 
ponent, was charged with the formation of a new one — 
a task which took some days to accomplish: on the 
16th of December he read to the assembled deputies the 
ministerial programme, explaining Ae policy they in- 
tended to adopt. He spoke of the renewal of the war of 
independence as necessary, for Italian nationality could 
not be achieved without the force of arms : he said that the 
Anglo-French mediation should not be a cause of delay ; 
that a federation of the states of Italy was the comer-stone 
of nationality. He adopted the cry of an Italian constituent 
assembly. The ministry were supporters of a representa- 
tive constitutional monarchy of a democratic tendency, 
and called themselves a democratic ministry; but they do 
not appear to have thought that "demos" was quite sy- 
nonymous with *^ rabble.*' 

The parliament of Bome was fast losing its considera- 
tion ; the upper house had gradually thinned till it had 
ceased to meet, and the lower house was but an impediment 
to a ministry who relied on the clubs. That chamber 
itself looked with no favour on Sterbini j and finding that 
it was likely to be troublesome, the ministry took upon 
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themselves to dissolve it, with the sanction of the supreme 
jmita, about the end of December, and to convoke a national 
assembly elected by universal suffrage; but the senator 
Corsini, who had agreed to the former, objected to the latter 
measure, and retired from the junta, which was thus left 
without a fiill number of members. Galleti and Camerata, 
the other members, signed the latter decree in conjunction 
with the ministers ; and thus, in fact, there ceased to be 
either a junta, a ministry, or a parliament, but only a 
provisional government, who were self-appointed, without 
any support among the people properly so called. They 
were tolerated because Eome was worn out with anxiety, 
and had been altogether abandoned by the Pope and 
his advisers: — the constitutional party, having endea- 
voured to keep up a communication with him, and to 
restore order, on condition of his guaranteeing th^ exe- 
cution of the fundamental statute, were looked on sourly. 
In short, the Pope took every pains to help his opponents 
and to defeat those of his subjects who were inclined to 
help him; and one can only suppose he wished for foreign 
bayonets to put him back on his throne, rather than the 
desire of his own people, which seems unaccoimtable. 
The absolutist or clerical party were cowed, and did not 
distinguish itself by either high-minded behaviour or devo- 
tion to its country, or indeed to anything but itself. Thus, 
by the incapacity of their national leaders, the people left 
the conduct of public affairs in the hands of the self-ap- 
pointed presidents erf clubs affiliated over the states, and 
were led by the most worthless ruffians in all Italy. 

The Pope, when he heard of the proposed national as- 
sembly, denounced it as sacrilege, falminated anathemas 
against all who assisted in electing members to it or were 
elected — a course of proceeding which naturally prevented 
his own supporters from taking any part in it. Had he 
not done so, it is very possible it might have contained 
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more moderate men than it did. At the same time, though 
it was a violation of his sovereignty, still he had, by his 
incompetency, greatly brought it on himself. 

The ministry of Piedmont had done their best to induce 
a reconciliation between the Pope and Rome. They en- 
deavoured to prevent him from calling in foreign interven- 
tion. Envoys were sent to Gaeta to offer him the hospi- 
tality of Piedmont as long as he wished to remain absent 
from Eome. They urged, that if he would take up his 
residence there, and help them in constituting a confeder- 
ation of the Italian states, that, with the interposition 
of their good offices, it was very probable he might be 
reconciled with Eome ; that order would gradually be re- 
stored, and that he might return on the sure foundation 
of the affections of the people ; but that, should he return 
under the protection of foreign troops, the outward dis- 
contents alone would be suppressed ; and that, rankling 
inwardly, they would always be ready for a fresh out- 
break, besides his being open to the reproach of bringing 
foreign troops on to Italian soil. But their representations 
were vain. He distrusted Piedmont ; he had tried his hand 
at reforms ; he had burned his fingers ; he believed nothing 
but force could restore him ; he could not ask for Piedmon- 
tese force, because that state was on bad terms with Naples 
and Austria. In short, it was his object to return, not on 
the plan of the ftmdamental statute, but as absolute sove- 
reign and pontiff. The Sardinian envoy was instructed to 
keep on business relations with the tfe facto government ; 
but on official relations with the Pope alone, to whom he 
was accredited. He was to discourage the constituent 
assembly, which the club of the people had proclaimed, 
and which totally differed from Mamiani's federative con- 
stituent, if it were not too late, as such an assembly threw 
doubt on the sovereignty of the Pope. Should the assembly 
of the constituent be a fact past recall, he was to endeavour 
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to prevail on it to recognise the temporal authority of the 
Pope as a constitutional prince ; and that, for the sake of 
Italj, his main object must be to bring about a concilia- 
tion. The conduct of the de facto government was uncer- 
tain. They spoke in private against the house of Savoy, and 
pretended«to trust and sympathize with them at the same 
time. They expressed to the Sardinian envoy a desire for 
conciliation with the Pope privately, and in public declared 
for whatever the affiliated societies directed them. They 
promised all things to all men. After considerable negotia- 
tion they agreed, in the event of a renewal of the war with 
Austria, to furnish 15,000 men, to pay them, and to al- 
low a Piedmontese force to occupy the frontier provinces 
of the Eoman states, but urged on Piedmont the imme- 
diate unconditional assent to the constituent ; and so ill 
pleased was Gioberti, that he ordered his envoy to proceed 
to Gaeta, saying, that all that the de facto government said 
was mere moonshine and flash in the pan ; and that he 
was to say to the Pope he would have no so firm defender 
in his constitutional rights as Piedmont, and offered him 
the assistance of Piedmontese forces to restore him, and 
had only not done so before, thinking conciliati(& prac- 
ticable without armed collision. 

The rampant democracy that swaggered in Tuscany 
had not a man nor a shilling to help at the liberation 
of Upper Italy, and were the mere puppets of the 
Mazzinians, and not of much consideration in the gene- 
ral policy of Italy. On the 28th of November, the 
Tuscan government sent as consul to Civita Vecchia, 
a man named La Cecilia — ^a person who had been once 
in trouble about a forgery— on a mission to Rome. He 
was charged to stir up disorders, and to help the gov- 
ernment in completing the revolution. After him they 
sent two other persons of a like kidney to help him. He 
plainly stated he was come to start a fresh revolution — to 
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strip the Pope of all temporal power ; but he found the 
ministry vacillating and uncertain, and swayed in every 
direction^ and he describes them to his government in 
terms by no means flattering, though probably accurate. 
" Sterbini," he says, " is a man of vagaries, now in the 
skies, now in the dumps, but fanatical and crack-brained 
about the federation, and so rigid in his views, that it took 
him a whole hour to bring him to any sort of reason. 
GaUeti," he said, " was dreaming that he was legally min- 
ister of the Pope ; but that Bonaparte, the Prince of Ca- 
nine, ^ that political morris-dancer,' bothered legality right 
well;" and he wrote that Mazzini and Garibaldi were 
expected in Rome. 

On the other hand, Castellani, the Venetian envoy, en- 
deavoured to keep the peace, to moderate the follies of the 
clubs and the ministers whom they had appointed, or who 
had appointed themselves, and whom they tolerated, and 
recommended them to accept the Piedmontese rather than 
have non-Italian intervention forced on them, more espe- 
cially as they had not a troop of soldiers on whom they 
could rely. Bologna, and a considerable part of Romagna, 
were cHlefly disposed to the constitutional party, and were 
much dissatisfied with the conduct of the Roman govern- 
ment, and meditated a separation firom it ; and had the 
Pope come among them, or given them his countenance, 
he would have found a powerful party inclined to give 
him a constitutional support according to the fundamental 
statute he had established. The Pope had ordered Colonel 
Latour, the commander of the Swiss troops in Bologna, to 
march with all his 1300 men and 8 guns against Rome, 
and to pick up about 1000 more men by the way — a force 
utterly inadequate to the purpose — without sending 
either pay for his troops, or means of providing for them 
on their march. But, however impracticable it appeared, 
Latour thought his duty was to obey. 
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But the moment the Bolognese heard of it, they were 
vehemently disturbed, declaring that he should not leave 
the city, because they feared the rabble if there were no 
milita^ to keep it in order, and all the officials did their 
best to persuade him to stay. He applied to the papal 
authorities for pay for his men to enable him to march, 
but none was to be had. At length, finding that to get 
out of the town he should have first to fight on the bar- 
ricades, and that when he got out he had no means of 
feeding his men, he was at length, to his great grief, com- 
pelled to stay where he was. It would have often been 
for the Pope's advantage had fortune rendered his orders 
equally impossible to be executed. 

His letter denoimcing the constituent assembly, while 
it produced no effect on his opponents, prevented his 
friends and the constitutional party from taking any part 
in the elections. The consequence was, that the repub- 
licans everywhere had their own way; and though no 
one can say that had the Pope not denounced the greater 
excommunication against all who took any part in the 
elections, he would have had a majority, or at least a 
sufficient party, in that assembly to have watched over 
his interests, and to have prevented the declaration of a 
republic, yet no one can say that he would not ; and as 
his supporters were inclined to have contested the elec- 
tions, and were only prevented by his spiritual denuncia- 
tions, it is probable that they would have been able to 
produce some effect. Thus the clubs and the ministers 
vaunted the eternal sovereignty of the people and uni- 
versal suffirage, but very inconsistently with their profes- 
sions, at the very time that the constituent was being 
elected for the purpose of enacting laws, the club minis- 
ters themselves, of their own proper authority, enacted 
others touching civil and criminal tribunals, entails, 
leases, and mortgages ; assumed to themselves the sove- 
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reign prerogative of mercy, made laws <wi militaiy matters, 
established juntas of public safety, and enforced some of 
the harshest of the laws of Gregory ; regulated pensions, 
established a court-martial for the summary conviction 
and pimishment of all seditious attempts against their 
authority. They abolished uses, trusts, remainders^ 
and life interests ; made ordinances as to financial com- 
merce and navigation ; levied taxes, and issued money ] 
and, in short, usurped to themselves the whole sovereign 
authority of the state, and that of the most autocratic form. 
Thus, while the rest of Europe waa slowly recovering 
from the year's convulsions, Eome was just entering on 
the downward course of disorder and tumult. Piedmont 
advised that the first step on the assembling of the con- 
stituent should be the immediate recognition of the 
temporal authority of the Pope, as the only means of pro- 
ducing a reconciliation, and that some one named by the 
Pope should, if possible, attend to represent him in the 
assembly, as without this he would be scarce likely to 
accept their acts or recognise their existence ; and Gio- 
berti offered to send some picked Piedmontese troops to 
preserve order, that there might be no excuse for foreign 
(that is to say non-Italian) intervention. The papal 
party were in communication with Spain on the subject ; 
for that power had proposed a congress of the powers of 
the Latin Church to settle the question of the spiritual 
authority : a project upon which the ministry of Piedmont 
threw cold water, as not being by any means what was 
wanted ; saying that the congress, if it sat at all, would have 
to interfere in temporal matters, for the two were so mixed 
up as to be inseparable, and that it was much better if 
possible to avoid foreign intervention in either case for 
the future tranquillity of Italy. 

Notwithstanding lielbest endeavours of the clubs, when 
the deputies assembled in Kome, some were found not 
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republican, but desiring to recognise the papal sovereign- 
ty. These formed a club, and met under the presidency 
of Mamiani, while the republicans met under that of the 
Prince of Canino ; but the Pope would not listen to any 
moderate counsels. Martini, the Sardinian envoy who had 
come first to Bome, and on finding that it was impossible to 
do anything with the persons in power, had been sent on to 
Gaeta, was, in the first instance, refused an audience on 
several grounds, the real objection being, that the court of 
Piedmont had had business transactions with the de facta 
government of Rome, with whom the Pope would hear of 
no terms of accommodation ; after a time he was received 
in his private capacity, but not in that of envoy. The Pope 
talked of an Austrian intervention, which he appeared to 
have asked for, and was in expectation of. He called the 
de facto government rebels and assassins, names which 
certainly fitted some amongst them ; and Count Spaur, 
the Bavarian minister, said that an Austrian ambassador 
was expected, and that in a fortnight the Roman nui- 
sance would be at an end. At this the Due d'Harcourt 
in the name of France protested. At last, when Martini 
had been by his government ordered to withdraw if he 
were not recognised, the Pope consented to receive him, 
and on the 23d of January he was received in form as 
ambassador from Piedmont. 

Various schemes were at that time canvassed in the 
papal court for procuring the restoration of the Pope to 
Rome. At one tirne an Austrian and Neapolitan inter- 
vention was spoken of as probable, and the formation of 
a camp on the southern frontier, and an attack on Rome 
in that direction. The Prussian envoy suggested that 
Austria should occupy the north of the Papal States, and 
France the south, but the Due d'Harcourt again recom- 
mended moderation. All Europe was more or less anxi- 
ous on the subject, and even the Czar sent to the Pope 
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a message of sympathy and condolence with his misfor- 
tunes, and a proffer of his alliance and help. It was Mar- 
tini's object to prevent Pius from calling in foreign aid ; 
and though he appeared occasionally to be convinced of 
the eventual impolicy of this course, yet what he had ad- 
mitted on one occasion he usually unsaid on the next, being 
brought round again as was supposed by the cardinals and 
the King of Naples. At length the breach between Pied- 
mont and Naples went so fiu* as that tliey ceased to hold 
any diplomatic intercourse. 

On the 4th of February, Count Maurice Esterhazy, the 
Austrian ambassador, arrived at Gaeta. It was resolved to 
ask forthwith for the armed assistance of Austria, France, 
Spain, and Naples (Piedmont, to her great annoyance, 
being left out). The request for assistance was made to 
these powers, both jointly and severally, so that it would 
not be necessary for all of them to co-operate ; so that 
those who were ready first would march first: by this 
device the papal court hoped to confine the intervention 
to Austria and Naples, in whom they more trusted than 
in republican France ; but the remonstrances of France, 
and the disinclination of Austria to get into fresh diflfi- 
culties, caused the contrivance to miscarry. Charles Albert 
was deeply annoyed at Austrian intervention being thought 
of, and Gioberti wrote to Martini to say that they had 
100,000 men, who, could fight the Germans just as well 
in the Papal States as on the Mincio or the Adige ; and 
Cardinal Antonelli having complained that the king had, 
by counselling moderation in Rome, ^prevented things fix>m 
coming io their worst in order that they might mend, 
Martini took the opportunity of mentioning a maxim con- 
tained in a work little studied at Rome, though elsewhere 
held in respect, denoimcing them that do evil that good 
may come. 

Thus the court of Gaeta turned its back on the consti- 
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tutional party, and the King of Piedmont, and moderate 
courses, and resolved to trust to physical force alone for 
its restoration to power. Its desire for bringing things 
to the worst was abundantly, though unintentionally, 
seconded by the events at Rome. On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, the constituent assembly met in the hall of the 
Cancelleria, which had previously been occupied by the 
lower house. A hundred and forty representatives were 
present. 

Arminelli, one of the self-elected provisional govern- 
ment, mounted the tribune, and delivered a harangue on 
the sovereignty of the people and the freedom of Italy ; 
and, after passing in review the events of the reign of 
Pius, he declared somewhat unwarrantably, as subsequent 
events showed, that they had the sympathy of all peoples 
democratically governed, for that an alliance of peoples 
every day waxed firmer and larger, to abase and combat 
if need be even that of kings ; and vaunting universal 
sufirage, he exclaimed that they were that day called to 
the Capitol to inaugurate a new era for their country ; that 
they met amid the monuments of two mighty epochs ; on 
the one hand were the ruins of the Italy of the Csesars, 
on the other the ruins of the Italy of the Popes. It was 
their duty to reconstitute the nation, to clear it at once 
from the old incubus of tyranny, and on these ruins to 
reconstruct a fabric that should sit firmly on the frag- 
ments, and inaugurate their labours under the two " most 
sacred names, Italy and the People " — a speech which was 
lustily cheered in the public galleries and in the chamber, 
although it is said not to have been approved of by all 
his colleagues. The assembly then proceeded to call 
over the names of the representatives and to verify the 
returns. When the Prince of Canino's name was called, 
he, always first in any work of destruction, cried, " Long 
live the Republic;" and Garibaldi exclaimed " that it 
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was no use wasting time in vain farmalities — the delay 
of a moment was a crime — Long live the Republic." The 
rabble shouted in the galleries, but the chamber diflfered 
in opinion ; and Sterbini, usually one of the foremost iu 
disorder, recommended prudence, that nothing should be 
done in haste, and that they should proceed according to 
the regular forms of a parliament — even he had learned 
that popular shouts did not always dictate prudent policy 
— a suggestion which was assented to, and the returns 
regularly verified. After this business had been con- 
cluded at the meeting on the 8th of February, the Prince 
of Canino opened the debate by praising the government 
for convoking the constituent, but rebuked it sharply for 
having dared to enact laws before its meeting. 

While Arminelli and Sterbini were being heard in 
answer, the Venetian envoy, Castellani, who was in the 
diplomatic gallery, received a despatch firom Gaeta, say- 
ing that France had agreed with Austria for an armed 
intervention, and that Bedini and the secretary to Count 
Esterhazy had gone to Paris to negotiate matters with 
reference to it. Upon this he went to find Borghetti, and 
told him of its contents ; but he objected to communicate 
the fact to the assembly, as nothing reasonable would 
Lave any effect on them, as he had experienced in reading 
to them some of the despatches of the Piedmontese minis- 
ters, whereupon they had shaken their fists in his face ; 
and that, having given the reins to passion, they were 
prepared to plunge unaided into anything with all the 
world against them. Meeting with Sterbini, he informed 
him of his news. " Do you believe it?" said he with a grin. 
" Yes,'' said the other. " Then," quoth Sterbini, " I admire 
your credulity ;" and he turned back. And now the debate 
began. The first man who spoke besought them as a Chris- 
tian people to declare once for all that Popes should not sit 
in the seats of kings, for that their dominion was not of this 
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world. After him Mamiani spoke. He said, " Only two 
forms of government were possible, that of the Pope 
or that of Rienzi. Republic was a noble word, but it 
required virtue in the people, and where was that ? It 
was their business not to speculate, but to look at facts. 
When the French proclaimed a republic in the beginning 
of the century, that had an army 300,000 men strong ; 
now they had neither arms nor money. That the repub- 
lican flag would not work the miracles they anticipated 
from it Tuscany alone of the Italian States might fol- 
low the example of Rome ; and there even it were easier 
to get rid of the old, than to establish a new, form of 
government. That in Piedmont there was a strong 
royalist feeling, that Austria would turn their troubles to 
her own account, and that France was undergoing, and 
had imdergone, a strong reaction. That, considering the 
certain jeopardy and mischief that must result from the 
proclamation of a republic, it was advisable at once to 
declare the sovereignty of the pontiflf, but to leave the re- 
adjustment of the constitution to the federative assembly 
of Italy when it should meet." 

Masi, the secretary of Prince Canino, in answer, said 
that he preferred the government of a Rienzi to that of a 
Pope, and that they ought to seize the opportunity God 
had given them, and establish a democracy, — his clap- 
trap, of course, drawing more plaudits from the gallery 
than the arguments of Mamiani, Filopanti, a professor 
of mathematics, spoke next, and moved that it should be 
declared that the popedom was deposed from its temporal 
power, and that the new government should be a pure 
democracy, and the state named the Republic of Rome. 
He said that the fortunes of twenty-four millions of 
Italians hung on their decision, and that these fortunes 
must be trusted to audacity, and that the Pope should 
receive sufficient guarantees as the head of the Church. 
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Other gpeeches followed, and the debate was adjoumed 
to the evening, when Sterbini appeared not to have made 
np his mind, but read a speech, halting between two 
opinions, but, at the same time, endeavoured to show his- 
torically that the temporal power of the popes had always 
been highly detrimental — abused popes and Bourbons, 
but concluded without proposing anything. Audinot had 
warned them of the danger they ran of bringing down on 
them the armies of Europe by deposing the Pope. Then 
came club orators, who repeated in big voices that which 
others had repeated before them. Austria was falling to 
pieces, and France was in their favour. Canino felt the 
sacred soil vibrating under his feet, opining that it was 
the spirits of their ancestors boiling with impatience, 
and shouting in their ears, "The Roman Republic for 
ever I" If he really perceived any vibratory motion at 
all, for after all it was perhaps but a figure of rhetoric, 
probably it might have been occasioned by the stamping 
of the unwashed in the gallery. 

Mamiani's motion was first put — " That the assembly 
referred to the constituent of Italy the choice of a political 
organization for the Roman States." The debate was con- 
cluded by a young banker, a club-orator, who cried — 
" Either the Pope, the Provisional Government, or a Re- 
public. Of the first I should blush to speak ; the second 
would be but protracted agony ; there remains nothing but 
the Republic." Sterbini then, anxious to make up for his 
former wavering, suggested that if they proclaimed a re- 
public, it should be declared on the following morning from 
tlie Capitol. Saffi remarked that the deposition of the 
Pope was already ipso facto resolved by the convocation 
of the constituent assembly. There was some uproar in 
tlie gallery as to the way the votes should be taken, and 
even Canino appealed to the president to call them to 
order, and to protect the members in delivering their 
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opinions ; but the president did not, as he ought to have 
done at once, turn the whole of them out into the street. 
Some members protested that if every one was not allowed 
to express his opinion, they should withdraw, — some of 
them of opinions " liberal," as they are called. Mamiani's 
motion was lost. Then came Filopanti's. Of the 142 
members present, ten voted against it, twelve refused to 
vote, and the rest voted in its favour. All the mem- 
bers of the provisional government voted for it. And 
then Galleti, the president, announced the following de- 
cree : — 

Art. 1. The Popedom is deposed de facto and de jure 
from the temporal government of the Roman States. 

Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff shall enjoy all the guaran- 
tees necessary for his independence in the exercise of his 
spiritual power. 

Art. 3. The form of the government for the Roman 
States shall assume the glorious appellation of the Republic 
of Rome. 

Art. 4. The Republic of Rome shall bear towards the 
rest of Italy the relations demanded by the common na- 
tionality. 

The whole audience huzzaed for the republic, and the 
sitting was closed at two o'clock in the morning of the 
9th of February, and the republic was proclaimed on the 
same day from the Capitol to the responding cheers of a 
crowd improvident of the ftiture, and incapable of surmis- 
ing the evils that they were entailing on themselves and 
others. Their hope, their aspiration was accomplished ; 
they forgot that 

" Nodtara togft nocitiira petuntnr militi&, 
Evertere domos totas optantibos ipeis 
DifiujUes." 

They had forgotten that when success is apparently the 
greatest, a reverse is usually at hand : 
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" Spent infwtis metoit secondk 
Alteram sortem bene prepaiatwn 
Pectus" 

was never a maxim with the mob. 

With them the new-bom republic was theit last toy ; 
and they played with it for the moment, not thinking of 
the explosion they were likely to bring on themselves, 
much as children would in sport throw a hot cinder into a 
barrel of gunpowder, and with about as much precaution 
and experience. Doubtless, while they were going through 
the mad orgies of installation, there were some prudent 
men who were able to see what was coming, and who 
must have regarded with grief, not unmixed with a bitter 
mirth, the fooleries that were enacted around them. 

Thus was power transferred from the Pope to the raga- 
muffins of Rome, consisting of the greatest rascals in all 
Europe, — an unenviable distinction, which appears fit)m 
the earliest historic period to have been the inheritance of 
the eternal city. Indeed, if fables are true, its origin was 
some such assemblage of refugees from all the neighbour- 
ing states. So it appears that extremes meet in a very 
unexpected manner. Was it possible that the present 
motley assemblage under Sterbini shoidd produce as bril- 
liant results as that under Romulus ? — a question to which 
the sequel will be a reply. 

Theoretically there was established the absolute rule of 
the majority, or, in other words, the absolute rule of brute 
force, which is, in point of fact, the theory of all absolute 
rule ; so that this theoretical multiplication table of perfec- 
tion of freedom more nearly approaches despotism than 
any other form of government. Absolute sovereignty, 
whether of people or kings, is the sovereignty of force, 
and it is a matter of the most perfect indifference to the 
minority whether their will is individually overborne by 
the many acting by themselves, or by their representa- 
tive ; and yet there are not a few persons who figure to 
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tliemselves, in advocating the suffrage of the many, they 
are advancing the cause of real freedom, forgetting that 
freedom is the greatest possible amount of individual action 
and thought, unfettered by the interference of any one, 
consistent with public security, together with an impar- 
tial administration of justice. But, faulty as was the 
theory on which this government was contrived, in prac- 
tice it was much worse ; it was not the people who really 
elected, or who were the real sovereigns ; it was the clubs, 
— that is, the urban rabble, — a very small portion of the 
people, and by &r the worst, most uncivilized, and de- 
praved class of it ; — in fact, it was the worst of oligarchies 
who thus set up themselves to rule over the rest. Arme- 
nelli, Montecchi, and Saliceti were the executive. Among 
the ministers were MuzzereUi, Sterbini, Campello, and 
Saffi. The sovereigns in the streets were disposed to dis- 
port themselves, and sometimes would adorn their own 
heads, sometiBEies the cross in the Piazza del Popolo, with 
the cap of liberty. One day they fell upon and insulted 
and pelted all the servants in livery. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany had found his democratic 
ministry and mob disagreeable, and had withdrawn, under 
plea of his healthy to Sienna, where he could be less dis- 
turbed by them. It is said that all along he had remained 
on terms with his Austrian relatives; but this is not 
proved. On the 8th of February he went out as for an 
airing, and proceeded to San Stefano, a small fishing vil- 
lage on the coast, where he was protected by an English 
frigate and war-steamer, whither he was followed by the 
foreign ministers. Meanwhile the populace sang and 
shouted, and planted trees of liberty, and set up what 
they were pleased to call a republic Upon this Charles 
Albert offered his assistance to replace him on his consti- 
tutional throne, which offer was at first accepted; but 
hearing from Gaeta that it would be taken amiss by Aua- 
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tria, who would fiJl on Charles Albert if he did, he re- 
called his acceptance ; and after the provisional govern- 
ment had dissolved parliament and summoned a national 
assembly, and after he had ordered his troops to march on 
them, and had recalled the order in consequence of hav- 
ing declined the assistance of Piedmont, he took refuge on 
board the Bulldog, and steamed to Graeta. 

The flight of the Grand Duke was highly pleasing at 
Rome ; it threw a neighbouring state into the revolution- 
ary fever, and Rome and Tuscany would henceforth make 
common cause. But about the same time came veiy un- 
satisfactory news from Ferrara. The Austrians, who held 
the citadel, were under agreement not to go into the town 
except for the purpose of communicating across the Po, 
and for the purpose of visiting the hospital. One day 
some of them, having left their accustomed route, were 
insulted and pelted. Two days after, another similar 
occurrence took place, in which several of both parties 
were slain ; in consequence, the citadel began to bombard 
the town. However, matters were arranged, and were 
going on tranquilly, till Haynau, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, threatened to take summary vengeance; and 
crossing the Po with 6000 men and 22 guns, under the 
threat of a bombardment, which the city had no means of 
resisting, compelled it to hoist the papal flag, to pay a fine 
of 200,000 crowns (which he transmitted to the Pope), and 
to supply him with provisions. Meanwhile, in the assembly 
at Rome, one of the first steps was to impose an oath on 
the functionaries, civil and military, of faith to the repub- 
lican government, — a measure which, though it might 
well have been carried by motives of prudence, it is sug- 
gested came to be enacted because many of the deputies 
wished for the places they hoped would be resigned in 
consequence. But the greatest difficulty of the govern- 
ment was to find a remedy for the intolerable consumption 
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of purse under wliich they laboured. The exchequer was 
empty, and there were no very ready means of filling it. 
They issued paper for a legal tender, but their authority 
and credit were not sufficient to keep it at par. The sus- 
pension of cash payments (such as once carried ancient 
Rome through the Punic war) requires, as then, the most 
perfect credit in the stability of the government at home. 
Coin was becoming scarcer, paper fell below par, and the 
taxes which had been repealed ceased to come in, and 
those unrepealed became unremunerative ; so the minis- 
ters took to abusing the money-changers and banks be- 
cause the paper was not at par, and they fell upon the 
Bank of Rome. But imder their difficulties they were 
obliged at last to come to the bank to borrow, which 
yielding to apparent compulsion, in order to keep on terms 
with the Pope shoidd he ever get back, lent them paper 
money to the amount of 900,000 crowns, and was permit- 
ted to issue 1,300,000 crowns of legal tender paper on 
their own and government security. Then recourse was 
had to a compulsory loan, wliich was to bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. ; but as the many were uppermost, 
they desired only to make the few — the wealthy— contri- 
bute, which they did by a graduated tax, reaching in the 
highest 66 per cent, of the income ; but the tax falling 
only on the few, the rich, was, as any person of common 
sense would have known, utterly inadequate to the occa- 
sion, although confiscatory in amount. 

The Swiss regiments, who had sworn fidelity to the 
Pope, asked for their pay and their discharge, but they 
got neither, and in consequence would not serve the re- 
public, as they probably would have done had they been 
disbanded, for they would then probably have entered into 
a firesh engagement. Campello, the minister at war, did 
his best to bring his troops into order and to procure arms, 
but it cannot be said that his endeavours were very sue- 
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cessftJ. Garibaldi had arrived at Rome with a following 
of about 1000 men, whom he kept in good order hj prompt 
and severe punishment in case of misbehaviour, so that 
they looked greater rogues than they were. Whatever 
were the causes of uneasiness to thinking men, they were 
at Rome in a minority ; the populace during the Carnival 
laughed, shouted, and danced quite as much, if not more, 
than on previous occasions. The government attempted^ 
to enter into diplomatic intercourse with other nations, 
but they were not recognised, and so they contented 
themselves with issuing manifestoes to the discontented 
in foreign states. 

Piedmont, imder the ministry of Gioberti, was, though 
beaten in its contest with Austria, still intent on rescuing 
Italy alike from foreign domination and from domestic 
brawls. Shortly after the Austrian expulsion from Lom- 
bardy, the Emperor, as has been mentioned, accepted the 
mediation of France and England, and at one period 
appeared not imwilling to listen to Italian claims. But 
not only was Austria successful in the field, but the 
national party, or those who assumed to themselves that 
name, had conducted themselves in a manner so utterly 
discordant vrith respectable behaviour, that the very me- 
diators on whom they had to rely were alarmed at the idea 
of encouraging them : thus they strengthened the position 
of Austria and absolutism. If such persons had to be 
kept in order — and for the peace of Europe that was a 
necessity — by the force of bayonets, Austria might as well 
do it as any one else. When the Pope was driven out of 
Rome, and the Grand Duke out of Tuscany, and disorder 
reigned in their stead, there was an opportunity of show- 
ing to the world that the cause of Italian independence 
was not the cause of disorder ; hence the oflFer of Pied- 
mont to the Pope, if need be, to assist him with force of 
arms. Hence, too, when the Grand Duke wanted help, 
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Charles Albert at once ojffered it, in order that, having 
re-established order in Italy, he might stand before En- 
rope not only as the supporter of Italian independence, 
but also as the supporter of thrones and the preserver 
of tranquillity, — a character with which Europe was 
likely to sympathize. The rabble had made the cause 
of Italy the cause of no Pope, no monarchy, no govern- 
ment, no order, no anything but rabble— demagogues, 
clubs, and spouters. Gioberti and Charles Albert hoped 
to save Italy in spite of them, and they were much an- 
noyed in consequence; but when the Pope refused his 
mediation, and when he was excluded by the other powers 
belonging to the Latin church from the treaty of inter- 
vention, and when the second communication from the 
Grand Duke recalled his previous request of assistance, 
Charles Albert hesitated. Gioberti recommended a bold 
policy, the king still did not know what course to adopt, 
and the minister fell, deserted alike by the favour of the 
people and the king, and very much to the loss of both 
one and the other. 

Mazzini, in the mean time, both in Tuscany and at 
Rome, where he had been elected a deputy, had laboured 
without success to obtain the union of the two states. In 
Rome itself more order was kept than might have been 
expected, but in the provinces gangs of assassins spread 
terror and destruction far and wide. One of the first state 
necessities, after meeting their financial difficulties by a 
base coinage, was to suppress this state of things, which 
existed especially in the neighbourhood of Imola, to which 
place Saffi, minister of the interior, sent a few carabineers 
and a select body of townsmen, and succeeded in arresting 
the gang unawares, and then proclaimed that the republic 
would execute summary justice on all who dared to violate 
the law. 

In the month of March, Charles Albert again resolved 
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to try the fortnne of anns, and the French envoy, ML Mer- 
cier, having in vain attempted to dissuade him, came on to 
Gaeta, where the news was for the most part gladly re- 
ceived, and he then came to Eome, with an introduction 
from the Due d'Harcourt to Mamiani, and consulted with 
him and some of his friends, saying that foreign inter- 
vention must come ; to which Mamiani replied, if it must, 
that a French intervention was a lesser evil than an Aus- 
trian one ; and while M. Mercier returned to Qaeta, he 
promised that France woidd uphold, nevertheless, consti- 
tutional rights. 

Charles Albert, though resolved on war, was anything 
but well prepared for it. He had been increasing his army 
till its nominal strength reached 135,000 men, but what 
he had gained in quantity he had lost in quality, for his 
troops were ill disciplined, and did not know their officers, 
and though his artillery was excellent, it was scanty. A 
Pole, Chrzanouski, had the chief command ; and among 
his commanders were Durando, who had in the last war 
led the Romans, Ramorino, who had not distinguished 
himself creditably in the ridiculous expedition of Mazzini 
into Savoy, and whom the influence of political clubs had 
now given the command of the Lombard division, and 
La Marmora, a young commander of much promise ; but 
of the 135,000 men, not above 90,000 could be brought into 
the field, a force in point of number, though not organiza- 
tion, about equally matched with the Austrians, who were 
commanded in chief by Radetzki, and the five corps of 
whose army were commanded by Wratislaw, D' Aspr^, Ap- 
pel, Thurm, and Wocher. " For Turin," cried Radetzki, 
as he marched towards the frontier to anticipate the king. 
On the 20th of March, having concentrated his five divi- 
sions on Pavia, the Austrian general threw himself across 
the Ticino, without any opposition on the part of Ramorino, 
who was in charge of the post. On the 21st, while the king 
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was reconnoitring across the river, he was surprised to hear 
no cannonade in the direction of Pavia, which Ramorino 
had been directed to occupy, when news came that he had 
not been at his post, and that the Austrians were on Pied- 
montese ground, and were marching towards Novara. The 
Piedmontese advanced to meet them, and shortly after 
passing Mortara, they encoxmtered the enemy. The battle 
began with the artillery, and raged till nightfall, when the 
Piedmontese were driven through the town of Mortara in 
conftision, which town the Austrians succeeded in holding, 
and through whom La Marmora cut his way after nightfall, 
getting clear oflf with only fifty men, the rest of the party 
having laid down their arms. When Chrzanouski heard of 
this disaster, he fell back to before Novara without encoun- 
tering any obstacle, and waited for the enemy at Bicocca, 
a village to the south of Novara. The battle began be- 
tween ten and eleven on the 23d, and raged all day with 
great fury andjrarious success. Bicocca was several times 
taken and retaken at the point of the bayonet. The Aus- 
trians were compelled successively to bring up fresh forces, 
and the Piedmontese, wearied, were toward night driven 
in conftision on Novara, but not before they several times 
repulsed the Austrians with great slaughter. Their actual 
loss was not such but that they might have easily recov- 
ered it, but the demoralization of the army was complete. 
None but veterans can be in any degree depended on after 
defeat, and these were not veterans ; it was almost all an 
army of recruits. The king had been himself foremost in 
every afiair of the day, fighting like a knight-errant ; he 
had staked eveiything on the throw, and was resolved to 
conquer or die, and was at length with difficulty persuaded 
to leave the field. The army was virtually dissolved, and 
could not be brought to face the enemy. A council of 
war was held ; it was resolved to sue for peace ; an officer 
was sent to Radetzki to ask a truce. He offered terms too 
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hard for Charles Albert to accept, requiring as a prelimi- 
nary the immediate dismissal of all the Italians from other 
states who had fought with the Piedmontese army ; and 
after communicating Radetzki's reply to the council, the 
king said that these terms were inadmissible, and asked if 
there were any means of offering effectual resistance. They 
replied that there were none. The king then said that he 
was himself an obstacle to their obtaining more favour- 
able terms, and that he would resign in fS&vour of his son, 
with whom there would be less personal feeling on the 
part of the enemy, and who, he hoped, would be able to 
make better terms with Radetzki. After a personal in- 
terview of the new king Victor Emanuel with Eadetzki, 
a truce was agreed on. 

The Lombwd troops were to be discharged, the army was 
to be reduced to a peace establishment, a mixed garrison 
was to hold the fortress of Alexandria, and 20,000 Aus- 
trians were to be maintained by Piedmont «n the district 
between the Ticino and the Sesia. While these negotia- 
tions were going on, a handftil of men in Cassale were 
summoned to surrender by General Wimpffen ; but hav- 
ing closed and barricaded the gates, they repulsed him, 
and gave him much annoyance during the night. Next 
day, however, they heard of the armistice. Charles Albert 
left Novara with a single valet, with a passport made out 
as Count di Barge, in the direction of Nice ; and a few 
miles onward was stopped by the Austrians, who only 
allowed him to pass after examining his passport and 
verifying his identity by the evidence of a Piedmontese 
prisoner, who, recognising his sovereign in a difficulty, 
declared he knew him to be the person he represented 
himself. On the 25th he arrived at Nice, and thence he 
crossed the French frontier, and arrived at Antibes on the 
following day. He did not long survive his misfortunes. 
He appears to have been a man of courage, but lacking 
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prudence — ^more an enthusiast than a politician — more 
generous and imptdsive than cahn, or consistent^ or calcu- 
lating. He was a gentleman and a soldier^ but he was 
neither a statesman nor a strategist. 

On the very day of the battle of Novara, Brescia rose 
against its Austrian garrison, and was by Haynau treated 
after his accustomed manner. When the news of the de- 
feat reached Grenoa, that city added to the misfortunes of 
Italy by bursting into a flame, crying that Italy was be- 
trayed, and pulling down the Sardinian flag, so that it 
required force under General La Marmora to cause the 
recognition of the new king Victor Emanuel in that city ; 
but, by firmness as well as temperance, it was speedily 
reduced to order. At Rome the martial ardour of the 
people appeared to be kindled, as far as talking, and 
shouting, and voting went, but not fiirther. Could Italy 
have been thus defended, she had been free indeed. 
Some were for throwing the whole people in mass on 
Lombardy, some on Naples, but the mass went neither 
to the north nor to the south. The Assembly stormed 
and cursed over the fall of the Piedmontese, and re- 
joiced with a criminal joy in the rising of Genoa. But 
when it came to be known that La Marmora had sup- 
pressed that rebellion by force, they cursed him, as such 
men always curse and vilify when tiieir own brute force 
is encountered by their own weapons. Mazzini had by 
this time become one of a triumvirate, and, in fact, was 
autocrat in Rome. Upon the renewal of the war, the court 
at Gaeta held their breath in suspense, and even the di- 
plomatists ceased their consultations, feeling that so much 
hung on the war, and that the diplomatic knot would be 
cut by the sword. 
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CHAPTER VII* 

THE FRENCH INTERVENTION IN ROME, &C. TO THE lESTO- 
RATION OF THE POPE. 

The last act of the drama was approaching. The con- 
tinued disturbances and unruly behaviour of the Italians 
produced foreign jealousy and foreign intervention from 
the neighbouring states ; for perpetual civil broils cannot 
occur in one state without mo»e or less aflfecting the pas- 
sions and interests of all its neighbours. Neither princes 
nor people at home could restore the desired quiet The 
weakness of one and the turbulence of the other were about 
to inflict on their country the disgrace of occupation by 
foreign troops. In Rome, acts, laws, and proclamations 
were plenty, but very little was done. The work-people 
were set to excavate in the forum, for the purpose of find- 
ing an excuse for paying them wages. There were pro- 
cessions to amuse the people, and at Easter they got some 
rogue of a priest to perform the function of pope, and after 
celebrating High Mass at St Peter's, to bless the people. 
Perhaps if they were equally satisfied, after all, they were 
no great losers. Then there were illuminations of the 
dome of St Peter's — in short, anything for a spectacle and 
to keep the populace in good humour; and preparations were 
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being made for the conflict for the Koman republic, that 
all now knew must come ; for the Austrian and French 
diplomatists at Gaeta were arranging who were to make 
the intervention ; and at the same time, M. Mercier was in 
communication with such of the Constitutionalists as were 
at Rome as to the conditions of a restoration ; and the 
Secretary of Legation was plotting with the clergy and 
Sanfedists for a restoration without any conditions. Thus 
waa France at once dallying with both parties, while 
Young Italy was occupied with its own hallucinations, 
and in the patriotic employment of cursing the new 
King of Piedmont, together with all kings and princes, 
and Austrian cruelties in Lombardy; and though the 
former used his victory over the turbulent at Genoa 
with rare moderation, and the latter were behaving as 
Austrians usually behave, these discriminating persons 
made but little difference between them. They were 
blind to the fact that the whole of Europe, weary of 
discord, was now reactionary, and intent on tranquillity 
at all cost 

But though the flame of Italian independence was 
quenched in the blood of Piedmont and Brescia, Venice 
still maintained the unequal conflict She had made 
ready to resume the offensive ; and on the 2d of April, 
having received from Haynau a summons of instant sur- 
render, the Assembly was convened, and resolved to resist 
at all hazards. The President Manin was, for the pur- 
pose, invested with extraordinary powers ; private citizens 
came forward by subscription to meet the financial diflS- 
culties. 

In Naples, the king, who during the heat of the revo- 
lution had sworn to anything, and courted the mob while 
they were uppermost, not having either courage or power 
to resist, was now worrying the discomfited supporters of 
the constitution to which he had sworn ; and having taken 
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in pay a set of lazy rogues, employed them in btdlying and 
insulting the deputies, who had assembled on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary at his summons, and whom, at the moment, Ferdinand 
was not strong enough at once to dismiss. They comjdained 
to the king of his administration, but the administration set 
the parliament at nought, prevented them from laying 
their complaints before the king, and finally dissolved 
them on 13th of March, and then began a course of po- 
litical persecutions. The negotiations which the English 
and French admirals had undertaken on behalf of Sicily 
were not crowned with success. The terms which were 
offered by the king were such as not to give any sufficient 
security, and as such, they were definitively refused by 
the island — a course which appears to have been a political 
blunder, as the island had no means of efficient resistance, 
and was, in fact, easily reconquwed ; and the terms were 
certainly better than nothing, and perhaps that is all that 
could be said in their favour. Perhaps, as on the union 
of Sicily to Naples, at the conclusion of the war, England 
was in some sort a guarantee for the institutions she had 
herself established in that island, she did less in the matter 
than might have been expected of her. 

Tuscany was becoming heartily sick of her philanthropic 
regenerators. A rabble of lazzaroni in Leghorn insulted 
every one and everything respectable to such an extent 
that even Guerrazzi was indignant. On the 25th of March 
the Constituent met, and had named him dictator, and on 
the 4th of April had rejected the proposed union with 
Rome ; while a physician named Venturucci had openly 
proposed in the Assembly the restoration of the constitu- 
tional throne which had been overturned — a project which 
was only suspended by the insurrection of Genoa, whence 
Guerrazzi hoped to obtain assistance ; but when that was 
suppressed, he came into the same view, that it was the only 
course that could be prudently adopted, although he kept 
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his change secret. But the rabble of Leghorn had grown 
more uproarious, and were intent on beating the Florentines, 
who in their turn took arms for the purpose of giving them 
a warm reception. During Easter, the taverns were filled 
with brawls; and on the 11th of April, the Florentines 
sounded their bells, and ran to arms to fall upon the Leg- 
homers. Blood was shed, and Guerrazzi having in vain 
endeavoured to make peace, succeeded in carrying off the 
Leghomers by railway to the fortress of San Giovanni ; 
whereupon the municipality assumed the reins of state, 
and proclaimed the restoration of the throne, and invited 
some of the most distinguished citizens to share with them 
the duties of provisional government. In the streets the 
people shouted, " Capponi fqr ever I none but honest fel- 
lows for us ! " Guerrazzi on his return hesitated, seemed 
half inclined to join the provisional government, but they 
solved his doubts by putting him in prison. When Maz- 
zini at Rome heard of it, he denounced it as treason which 
had spread from Piedmont to Tuscany ; for, in his philos- 
ophy, any people who hold opinions differing from his 
are guilty of that crime : so much for liberty of thought. 
He did not in consequence recommend prudence ; on the 
contrary, energy doubled and tripled energy, and, after 
the maimer of Jack Cade, ordained that salt should be 
sold for one halfpenny a-pound, and that the property of 
the clergy should be divided off and let on long leases to 
the people ; and Sterbini exhorted the assembly to make 
solemn oath never to swerve from the republican principle, 
on which they rose, shouting, " Yes, yes ;" and next day 
a decree was posted up to that effect all over Rome, with 
a ftirther proclamation from the triumvirs exhorting the 
people to firmness, and offering a shelter to all republicans 
from the rest of Italy who would flock to the Roman stan- 
dard. Then came the republican constitution, which had 
to be voted by the constituent assembly. When this was 
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debated, Audinot said, " that Europe was looking on dis- 
trustfully ; that the * Catholic powers' wanted a guarantee 
for the independence of the Pope, and were of opinion that 
this was inconsistent with the republic, and that they ought 
with these powers to negotiate terms for securing this ob- 
ject :" of course meaning, by " Catholic," members of the 
Latin Church, although one might suppose otherwise, both 
from the meaning of the word and from the assembly ad- 
dressing England as well as France on the subject. They 
framed a manifesto to the parliaments of those nations, as- 
serting the right of self-government, but stating they ftdly 
recognised the spiritual power of the Pope — an expres- 
sion of opinion in which England at least was not likely to 
coincide. The finances had got into such a tangle that the 
commission, whose business it was to investigate, at oiice 
closed all the old accounts and opened fresh ones, as the 
former appeared to have been kept with a view of pre- 
venting any one fix)ra understanding them : not even Galli 
himself, the winder of the skein, could make anything of it 
The financial difficulties and the hopes of foreign inter- 
vention had stimulated various outbreaks of country people 
on the Neapolitan frontier, headed by their priests, in 
favour of the Papal authority, but they had been sup- 
pressed; for the Papal troops chose rather to obey the 
republic than the Pope, and were but little inclined to 
obey either. It became necessary to pimish some one 
of consequence. They fell on a certain Padre Rossi; 
convicted him on the evidence of what purported to be 
a circular from Gaeta, which was said to have been 
found among his papers, urging him to promote risings, 
&c., and which, in fact, was no evidence in itself of any 
intention on his part to do so ; and it is very doubtfiil 
whether it was not put where it was found, by government 
agents, as he has, both before and since the restoration, 
denied that it was gennine. However, he was thereupon 
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condemned to the galleys ; but there is no doubt that the 
court at Gaeta did desire these risings in its favour, and 
had encouraged them. The tidings of the restoration of the 
Tuscan throne on the basis of their constitution is said to 
have caused lively disappointment among the lovers of 
absolutism. Even the Grand Duchess is reported to have 
exclaimed that they had missed the chance of a good res- 
toration — a very unworthy sentiment, if she uttered it — 
for, having made arrangements with Austria for military 
help, it was disappointing to be only partially restored to 
power, though by the good-will of the people. The Due 
d'Harcourt, on the other hand, hoped that Eome might be 
induced to follow the example, as by that means alone 
could any vestiges of freedom be preserved. M. Mercier 
announced to the constitutionalists, with whom he was in 
commimication, the speedy arrival at Civita Vecchia of 
some French troops, as he said, to prevent Austria domi- 
neering at Rome, and the extinction of all liberty ; but 
he could not induce the civic guard and the carabineers 
to effect a constitutional restoration — indeed the constitu- 
tionalists would do nothing — and the negotiations were 
continued without any result. But the march of events 
was not sufficiently rapid to satisfy France. Diplomatic 
delays would allow of Austria stepping in, and must in- 
fallibly exclude French influence from the whole penin- 
sula. The President Louis Napoleon, a few days before 
his election on the 2d of December 1848, had written a let- 
ter, explaining his absence from a division on the question 
of sending a force to Civita Vecchia, saying, that however 
desirous he might be of securing the freedom and author- 
ity of the supreme pontiff, he could not sanction by his 
voice a military demonstration, which he considered dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe — a prudent view, in which 
he was undoubtedly right. But if Italian freedom, such 
as it was, was doomed, French intervention was certainly 
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preferable to Anstrian^ though Italy would probably have 
willingly dispensed with either or both. In the middle of 
April, M. Drouyn de L'Huys, minister of foreign afiairs, 
announced to the French envoy at Vienna that the cir- 
cumstances which had occurred rendered an intervention 
necessary to the preservation of a just French influence in 
Italy — how much influence that was, he does not explain. 
At the same time, he wrote to the Due d'Harcourt, desir- 
ing him to inform the court at Gaeta of the departure of 
General Oudinot for Civita Vecchia, and to recommend 
the Pope to take advantage of it to publish a manifesto 
securing to his subjects liberal institutions ; for that such 
a manifesto, published on the landing of the French troops, 
would at once contribute to the bringing about of an ac- 
commodation ; and that it would be better for the Holy 
Father to make himself acceptable to his people — advice 
which the Pope was not wise enough to follow. 

The French assembly was induced to approve of the 
despatch of the troops, under the representation that they 
were not sent for the purpose of imposing any form of 
government disagreeable to the majority of the people, 
but of preventing Austrian interference, and the domineer- 
ing of a small but violent dominant faction of rabble, and 
of allowing the people to choose for themselves ; and, if 
Austria interfered, to save at any rate, if not the republic, 
at least the liberties of Italy. Instructions were given to 
General Oudinot, commander-in-chief of the expedition, 
to proceed to Civita Vecchia, and there to request of the 
governor admission into the Ecclesiastical States, but he 
was to land whether or no. Though he was not to 
interfere finally in settling matters, he was authorized 
to receive any proposition the de facto government might 
make for accommodation ; but he was to avoid in matter 
of form recognising their legal existence — he was to com- 
mimicate at once with the Due d'Harcourt and M. 
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Raynval, who were charged by the government of France 
to conduct at Gaeta all business relating to the matter in 
hand. He was to send one of his officers to Rome to in- 
form the de facto government he could not recognise them, 
but to request them to assist in rescuing the country from 
the frightful crisis which hung over it. He might march 
on Rome if he thought it prudent to do so, but was ad- 
vised to wait till he was sure of a favourable reception by 
the people. How far the instructions to the general were 
consistent with the representations to the assembly, is a 
question perhaps difficult of solution. On the 20th of 
April he read to his troops at Marseilles an order of the 
day, in which he said nothing of Pope or papal govern- 
ment, but of the French flag, which was to be planted on 
the Roman territory, in testimony of affection to its inhabi- 
tants (in fact they loved them so much that they have 
never since parted with them), whom they could not think 
of leaving subject to a foreign power, or the domination of 
any party not approved by the majority. 

When it became known in Rome that the troops were 
despatched, Mazzini himself appears to have been deceived, 
for he said in the assembly that perhaps their aim might 
be to hinder the intervention of Austria, and defend the 
Roman territory, and said that, in the mean time, Rome 
ought to give the " Catholic powers" fi^sh guarantees for 
the free and fiiU exercise of the Pope's spiritual authority. 
On, the same day Captain Dubois landed at Civita Vecr 
chia, M. Latour d'Auvergne and M. Espinivent bearing a 
letter to the governor, requesting that the troops might be 
properly received on landing. The governor asked four- 
teen hours for consideration, which was sufficient time to 
get instructions from Rome, but threatened in the mean 
time to resist the landing, and convoked the municipality. 
Espinivent handed them a proclamation of Oudinot's, dis- 
closing the intention of restoring the Pope, whereupon 
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they reproached him with bitter words ; but he then shifted 
his ground; said they came as firiends, that the electoral 
assemblies should choose whatever form of government 
they liked, and that France only desired the accomplish- 
ment of the public wishes ; and of these assurances he 
left; a note in writing, and also promised to pay ready 
money for whatever was required by the troops. When 
this was published, the municipal body leaned to pacific 
councils; but the governor wrote word to Oudinot he 
would be governed by instructions from Rome, for which 
he wrote, and in the evening he caused the mouth of the 
harbour to be closed, and the draw-bridges to be hoisted, 
and the city prepared for resistance, and brought into it a 
battalion of sharpshooters. Meantime the Assembly, hav- 
ing been convoked at midnight, resolved to protest and 
resist, throwing on France the responsibility for the con- 
sequences, and sent off orders to Civita Vecchia to this 
effect ; but that port raised a cry for peace, and on learn- 
ing that the military officers were preparing to obey the 
orders of the central government, they made an insurrec- 
tion on the morning of the 25th, and it became necessary, 
in consequence, not to oppose the landing of the French 
troops ; so they landed, the people shouting, " Live Italy ! 
Live the Eepublic I " and the troops shouting the same sen- 
timents. 

The general published a proclamation, which spoke of 
having come to compose the troubles of Italy, and to 
establish a government equally removed from the abuses 
which the generosity of Pius IX. had destroyed for ever, 
and from the anarchy of the last times, — a form of expres- 
sion which troubled the republicans, who met and pro- 
tested ; but the general put their protest in the fire, had 
it torn down, and closed the printing-office. This was 
the first practical act of the French after landing. How 
far it was consistent with their professions, or how far 
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fheir professions to different parties were consistent with 
each other, it is for the reader to judge. Usually speak- 
ing, when persons say one thing to one person, and the 
reverse to another, one is in the habit of considering such 
conduct a3 shuffling. There does not appear any reason 
why governments should be exempted from the rules of 
conduct which bind ordinary mortals, although they ap- 
pear to be of a different opinion in many countries, not 
excepting our own. 

Thus, talking liberally and acting very much the re- 
verse, the French kept possession of Civita Vecchia. 
They at first kept the civic guard in arms, and the 
local magistrates in office, but exercised the real power 
themselves. General Oudinot stopped a legion of 600 
Lombards, who were on the way to the Eoman States 
under Colonel Manara, saying, " What business had 
Lombards in the affairs of Kome?" to which their col- 
onel very naturally answered, " And you, general, do 
you come from Paris, from Lyons, or Bordeaux?" He 
was appealed to in vain, but received the deputies of the 
Roman assembly with great plenty of liberal expressions, 
saying he came for a friendly purpose ; to which they re- 
plied, that the object of restoring the dominion of the 
clergy savoured little of friendship ; on which he denied 
any such design, and said that the Boman people might 
settle their affairs as they liked, let them only receive the 
French soldiers as friends. He sent to Bome Colonel 
Le Blanc, who intimated to the triumvirs that the Papist 
nations would no longer tolerate the exile of the Pope, 
and were resolved to reinstate him ; on which the Assem- 
bly resolved to meet force by force; and immediately 
arrived the deputies who had been sent to him, and Cap- 
tain Fabar with a proclamation, declaring he did not come 
to exercise an oppressive influence, but to preserve them 
from the heaviest calamities j that the French banner was 
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pUmted on Roman soil in token of a lively sympathy, and 
that they might confide in his devotion. Captain Fabar 
said that an Austrian and Neapolitan invasion was immi- 
nent, and without a French garrison Rome must fall hope- 
lessly into their hands, and CSolonel Le Blanc retracted 
what he had said as to restoring the Pope. If the subse- 
quent military conduct of Oudinot did not redound to his 
glory, at least in one respect, the French did well in send- 
ing him to Rome. He could not complain, — " Quid Rom» 
faciam, mentiri nescio." Some were for coming to an ac- 
commodation. But the opinion prevailed that Rome should 
resist, and of this opinion were the galleries. The civic 
guard was assembled, and exhorted by orators to defend 
their country, and to maintain their liberties at the cost of 
their blood. They shouted — " Yes, yes." 

Preparations for the defence went on. Ramparts were 
raised, loopholes made in the walls, and barricades were 
erected. In each district a captain of the people was 
appointed, and stages were erected from which orators 
exhorted the populace; the women were engaged in 
preparing bandages for the wounded ; no one was allowed 
to pass in or out of the gates without permission, and an 
attempt was made to forbid the rise of prices. Thus, 
while preparations were making for their reception, the 
French were about to make an immediate attempt on 
the city, totally unprepared, it is said. There was not 
among them either ja map of it or a scaling ladder. Per- 
haps this was well in the character of an invited arbitrator, 
but it was singular generalship. The papal party were 
going about with wonderful stories as to the faith of and the 
deeds to be done by the French President, and represented 
that the French had only to make their appearance to be 
hailed by Rome as deliverers, which it appears they be- 
lieved, supposing that there would be an immediate de- 
monstration in their favour within the walls. But the 
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court at Gaeta was not so delighted with a French inter- 
vention as it would have been had it not prevented the 
intervention of more decided firiends. Civita Vecchia was 
declared in a state of siege. 

Oudinot set out for Rome with 6000 men and two bat- 
teries of artillery. At Rome were about 10,000 soldiers, 
regular and irregular. Their cavalry amounted to about 
600. Garibaldi was posted outside with some 3000 men. 
The 5th article of the French constitution* was printed 
in large letters, and scattered in the way the troops 
would advance. On the 29th, Oudinot took up his posi- 
tion at Castel del Guido, and to those who told him he 
would meet with resistance at Rome, he replied, " The 
Italians don't fight;" in which, however, he was mis- 
taken ; for, arriving before the city next day, by eleven 
o'clock he heard the bells sound to arms, and while some 
said that this was only the usual sign of midday, the 
combat began. Captain Fabar, who declared he knew the 
country well, ofiered to lead them round to a gate where 
a demonstration in their favour would be made ; but they 
fell under the fire from the walls, he himself was slain, 
and the rest were repulsed, abandoning their guns ; Gari- 
baldi, making a dash at them, succeeded in taking about 
300 prisoners. These were the first French who entered 
Rome, and that in a manner they had not anticipated. 
Italians had fought, and Oudinot was forced to apply to 
his government for fresh succours. 

About this period was published at Gaeta an allocution 
of the Pope, addressed to the College of Cardinals, in 
which he gave a history of the events since the beginning 
of his reign ; of course taking a very one-sided view of 
them, inasmuch as, praising himself, there were few others 

* ** EUe respecte lea nationality ^trang^res comme elle entende faire respec- 
ter la sienne, elle n'entreprend aacune guerre dans les vnes de conqalte, et 
n*emploie jamais la force centre la liberty d'ancon penple." 
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on whom he did not cast blame — a frame of mind by no 
means enviable in a Christian, or even in a Pope, but in 
which he insinuated his intention of not abiding on his 
return by the fundamental statute. 

The Bomans, after they had repulsed the French, took 
to jeering at them ; but they treated their prisoners well. 
Nevertheless, their perils were great Not the French 
only had invaded the country, but the Spaniards had 
landed at Ostia. The Austrians menaced them from the 
north, and the Neapolitans from the south. The populace 
was kept in spirits by constant flattery and excitement, 
and on one occasion they tore in pieces three persons whom 
they laid hands on outside the city, on the suspicion of 
their being Jesuits, though it is by no means clear that 
they were not vine-dressers ; and much injury was done 
to private property in the neighbourhood by the destruc- 
tion of houses and villas outside the walls, on the plea of 
their interfering with the defences, although it has been 
said that the destruction was at times wanton, and occa- 
sionally dictated by other motives. A regular system of 
pillage of houses and goods was carried on by private 
rogues in the name of the public, which the government 
endeavoured to prevent. 

Great disturbances took place at Bologna. In the other 
provinces disorders and assassinations were prevalent on 
both sides, republican and reactionist. Some, desirous of 
restoring-the dominion of the clergy, were stimulating the 
country people to revolt ; while the municipalities having 
been convened for the purpose, sent in their adhesion to 
the republic, declared their enmity to the dominion of the 
clergy, and protested against foreign intervention. Per- 
haps their expressions in favour of the republic were not 
worth very much ; but they were more than the partisans 
of clerical government ever obtained from them. After 
some days the French and Romans agreed to an exchange 
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of prisoners, and mutual good offices passed between them, 
and they arranged a sort of provisional fraternization till 
further instruction. 

When the news of the events at Rome reached Paris, 
there was, as might be expected, a great outcry in the 
Assembly. After the revolution, universal sufirage had 
virtually disfranchised the middle classes, and had re- 
turned a body in which religious and conservative influ- 
ences were ascendant. Its tendency decidedly retrograded ; 
nevertheless, it had made one of the laws of the constitu- 
tion, that it should not be lawful for France to carry arms 
against other countries endeavouring to gain their inde- 
pendence, and it became somewhat ashamed of the attempt 
against Eome, the more that it had been unsuccessful. 
Even some of those who had consented to the expedition 
against Civita Vecchia, spoke against it, saying that the 
French had gone to protect Italy from Austrian fury, not 
to bombard Eome. Odilion Barrot said that Oudinot had 
addressed the Romans as brothers, and had said that the 
French had come into Italy as auxiliaries of the great 
cause of liberty, " and that every one must know that 
France could not enter Italy except in the interests of 
liberty" (what he meant is a curious problem) ; and he 
denied expressly that General Oudinot had any orders to 
attack Rome. The House resolved that it had been per- 
fectly understood they were to remain at Civita Vecchia 
to watch events, and to prevent the violence of counter- 
revolution ; and they invited government to provide that 
the necessary arrangements should be made in order that 
the expedition should not deviate from its original objects. 
For the purpose of conducting the necessary negotiation, the 
government sent M. Ferdinand Le«seps in character of an 
envoy. His object was to be to rescue Rome from a state of 
anarchy, and at once to steer clear of either recognising 
the de Jacto government as a legal one, or in any way of 
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hurting the sensibilities of the Pope ; in short, the instruc- 
tions meant very little ; but if they meant anything, it 
was, that he was to get the Pope restored unconditionally 
if he could, though the French Government did not like 
to say so in so many words, — instructions which do not 
appear to agree with the view of the Assembly, or at least 
what they expressed; but Odillon Barrot said that im- 
possible abuses should not be restored, and talked of solid 
and real guarantees for the liberty of the Eoman state. 

M. Lesseps arrived in the French camp just in time to 
dissuade General Oudinot from returning to the attack. 
He had written word to the President that Rome was 
already invested, and the submission of the party that 
governed it would be infallibly secured ; for he flattered 
himself still that he was in sufficient strength to force an 
entry. 

The Neapolitan army, consisting of 16,000 men, and 
commanded by the king in person, had entered the States 
of the Church, and lay between Albano and Frascati, and 
had occupied itself in the congenial pursuit of arresting 
suspected persons, and doing duty as amateur constables ; 
but it was kept in check by Garibaldi, who with a hand- 
ful of skirmishers hung about tt, carrying on a sort of 
guerilla warfare. His troops were more disciplined as a 
tribe of Indians than as European regulars ; but as the 
intention of the French was doubtful, he marched past 
them, and re-entered Rome during the night, on the 12th 
of May. Lesseps announced that Oudinot would make 
no league with the Neapolitans, and some began to hope 
that the republic might still be saved. The negotiations 
were begun by arranging a truce between the two armies. 
M. Lesseps wrote word to Oudinot that the whole city 
was in arms, and that the general would, if he forced an 
entry, be compelled to pass over the bodies of all those 
classes who were in France the firmest in the cause of 
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order. In fact, pressure from without was consolidating 
the republic within ; it was not Mazzini and the rabble 
who were attacked, but Rome, and all her sons would 
rise in her defence. 

Boselli, who had the chief con^mand of the Roman army, 
upon the truce being announced, took the opportunity of 
delivering a blow at the Neapolitans, and marched out at 
the head of from 10,000 to 12,000 men. The news of 
the truce with the French having come to the ears of the 
court, they fell into perturbation, and recommended the 
king to return and save himself — ^^ curare cutem summa 
est constantia civis." 

Roselli had planned the order of battle, and had ordered 
Garibaldi not to advance ; but he disregarded his orders, 
and falling like a thunderbolt on the enemy, from pure 
audacity and reckless courage defeated them and drove 
them back, though he exposed the Roman army to con- 
siderable risk by having disobeyed his orders. 

The Due d'Harcourt appears to have been really in ear- 
nest in endeavouring to procure for the people a security 
for the necessary reforms and for a liberal policy ; but he 
was misled by the idea that if the French were once in 
Rome, they would be able to dictate their own terms to 
both parties, forgetting that the tanned hide of obstinacy 
is impenetrable as walls and barricades. The French 
were naturally annoyed at the stain on the glory of their 
arms which had been incurred by the defeat before Rome, 
and were anxious to remove it by speedily getting into 
that city. Negotiations went on between M. Lesseps and 
the triumvirs, but they could not agree ; while Oudinot 
outside grew impatient, and declared he offered far too 
easy terms, and complained of being obliged to remain 
inactive. Mazzini was more anxious to preserve his own 
authority and his own crotchets for the time, than to 
arrange a permanent accommodation on any variation from 
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them. Upon this Lesseps declared the negotiations broken 
off, and, in conjunction with Oudinot, forwarded a protest 
to this effect to the triumvirs, and said they would send 
an eight days' notice of the interruption of the armistice. 
But Mazzini was not to be induced in anything to give 
way; he preferred that Romfe should again fall under 
clerical oppression, and Italy under Austrian bayonets, 
rather than that the papal government should be restored 
on any terms, how favourable to reforms and freedom so- 
ever, and the consequence is, that Italy is now paying for 
his improvidence ; for, had he consented to negotiate on 
rational terms, clerical dominion could not have been re- 
established in the absolute manner it afterwards was. In 
this state of affairs M. Lesseps wrote to Paris to give an 
account of his mission. He said it would be best to give 
time for the Romans to come to a just estimation of their 
own interest. He had pressingly urged on Greneral Oudi- 
not to maintain the truce ; but he required reinforcements 
of men, to the extent of 20,000 or 25,000, to give weight 
to negotiations with Austria, but not siege artillery, which 
would give the appearance of wishing to bombard Rome. 
After the negotiations were interrupted, he was led to be- 
lieve that he was marked out for the dagger of the assas- 
sin. And it is quite possible that those who stabbed 
Rossi would have been glad to vnreak their vengeance on 
any one who was in their way ; and as he, by attempting 
to bring about an accommodation, was obnoxious to them, 
it is sufficiently probable that plots may have been laid 
against his life, but at the same time there is not any proof 
of them. After this he appears to have lost his head, and 
took to writing nonsense about Mazzini, and eventually 
advised force. 

The Austrian course of proceeding had at least the ad- 
vantage of simplicity and straightforwardness to recom- 
mend it : they were resolved to restore the Pope and the 
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priests at all cost, and having set np the papal arms at 
Ferrara, they advanced on Bologna for the same purpose ; 
but the city prepared for defence, and only capitulated 
after sustaining a siege of eight days. It is said that 
some of the terms of the capitulation were not observed by 
the victors; and the Austrian officers are accused of 
appropriating the private arms which were given up as 
a temporary measure, — a charge which yet requires re- 
futation. 

In the rear of the Austrians followed the priests, and 
Bedini was installed in the government of the city. When 
these events came to be known in the French camp, 
and when the Austrians were reported to be marching 
across Eomagna for the purpose of opening communica- 
tions with the Neapolitan troops, the French envoy again 
became anxious to arrange matters with Rome, and Gene- 
ral Oudinot wrote to the Austrian general to say that 
any movement towards Rome he should look on as an 
insult and a sign of hostility to France, and that if their 
soldiers met it might lead to unpleasant conflicts. The 
meaning of all this was, that he looked on Rome and the 
Romans as his manor and game ; and though he was in- 
clined to batter the one and shoot the other, he was deter- 
mined to prevent poaching. He was anxious at once to 
begin, but the envoy requested him to wait till fresh in- 
structions came from Paris. The triumvirs reopened nego- 
tiations, and again softened M. Lesseps' ruffled dignity. 
He wrote again to Paris to recommend delays and accom- 
modation ; but they acted on his previous letter, and dis- 
regarded this one. 

England had also been applied to by the republic to 
procure, if possible, its recognition. Lord Palmerston had 
received with courtesy Canuti, who had been sent by 
Mamiani, and told him that he looked on it as necessary 
immediately to come to an imderstanding with the Pope, 
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and to restore him with liberal institutions, otherwise they 
would certainly have the Pope, but without these. After- 
wards he held similar language to Count Marioni, who, on 
the 23d of May, wrote to Rome that Lord Palmerston had 
told him to advise those who governed the republic to treat 
at least with France, and that England would help : let 
them accept the Pope and a constitution, with freedom of 
the press and a lay government, and lose no time about it 
If they let the favourable moment slip, it was their own 
fault ; and if they refused, it would be in the end made 
worse for them. Mazzini, to whom so much common sense 
was eminently unpalatable, put the letter in his pocket, and 
showed some other letters from England, which appeared 
to say that it was probable that they might be recognised 
— a course too economic of honesty. 

Now, though the people of Rome had given themselves 
up to the Assembly, and the Assembly to the Triumvirs, 
and the Triumvirs to Mazzini, yet he was unable to keep his 
own immediate rabble in any order ; and accordingly they 
used the dagger and the firebrand wherever they listed 
with impunity, though the government did their best to 
put an end to their enormities. A scoundrel named Zam- 
bianchi undertook to be judge and executioner of aU the 
priests he coidd lay his hands on, and effected his diabol- 
ical project on a considerable number, till the government 
succeeded in rescuing from his clutches about a dozen who 
were still on his hands ; and the same disorder of assassi- 
nation, which appears to be inherent in the Italian char- 
acter, still raged in the provinces. 

Ancona fell into the hands of the Austrians ; and Alpi, 
a renegade Italian who followed them, chose to quarter 
himself in a gentleman's house, and to occupy his own 
rooms ; and on the master remonstrating he sent him to 
prison, and the Austrian oiEcers, to whom he appealed, con- 
demned him to be shot if he did not make an apology; and 
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the gentleman (Prince Simoneti), who had been of some 
service to the Pope, appealed to him, from whom he re- 
ceived courteous words, but that was all. 

Still M. Lesseps hung back, insomuch that M. Rayneval 
came over from Gaeta and reproved him, and repudiated 
all responsibility as to what had been done since his ar- 
rival. He replied, he had told his government the whole 
truth, and was waiting for orders, and defended his policy; 
but he agreed, nevertheless, to attempt to bring matters 
to a speedy conclusion, and he and General Oudinot set- 
tled a declaration, saying, that, considering the advance 
of the Austrians, and the other circumstances of the case, 
he asked the Roman authorities to agree to invite the 
protection of the French republic That France did not 
contest the right of the Romans to choose their own form 
of government ; that the French army should be received 
as a friendly one, and allowed to enter the city for its 
defence, and to occupy such situations as were advisable ; 
and that the French should guarantee the territory occupied 
by them from foreign invasion. The declaration was de- 
livered to the Triumvirs, and twenty-four hours given them 
to consider it. They sent back a counter proposal, saying, 
that the French should protect it from the outside, and 
that it could be defended by its own people. General 
Oudinot swore he never would disgrace French arms by 
agreeing to remain outside. General Le Valliant arrived 
from Paris, and was the immediate precursor of the re- 
commencement of hostilities. Oudinot declared he should 
give orders for the assault the following morning. Lesseps 
remonstrated that he should not, in the face of Europe, 
violate the laws of nations in attacking the place before 
the twenty-four hours he had given them had expired, on 
which he agreed to postpone it. Next morning he set off 
for Rome with a modification of the articles proposed by 
the Triumvirs, which he eventually signed, admitting that 
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the French troops should remain outside Rome. With 
this document he went off in a hurry to the camp at mid- 
night, and found the general in bed. " At last we have 
brought things to an end," cried he, flourishing the docu- 
ment, and reading it. When he came to the article about 
the French troops keeping outside of Rome, the general 
fell in a rage, jumped «acr^ing out of bed, and, gesticu- 
lating in his night-shirt, swore he never would sign terms 
80 disgraceful for France, and might his hand wither be- 
fore he subscribed such infamy. The general in his shirt, 
in great heat inwardly, but very cool about the legs — the 
self-complacency of the envoy, who thought he had suc- 
ceeded, and the gradual working up of both parties into 
a passion, must have been a scene bordering on the ludi- 
crous, had it not been for the consequences. 

The general sent a letter to the Triumvirs to say that 
he looked on the agreement as void. M. Lesseps did not 
change his opinion, but sent a messenger to Paris, and 
was preparing to follow, when he received thence a de- 
spatch terminating his mission, a notification of which was 
also sent to Oudinot. On the 1st of June he set off for 
Paris, where he was reproved, and accused by ministers, 
and censured by the council of state. On the same day, 
Oudinot declared war. His army numbered 36,000 men. 
His artillery consisted of 60 guns, some battering pieces, 
some field ; on the other side were not more than 19,000 
in all, and of them near half were irregulars. Their guns 
were small and not efficient. They succeeded in casting 
and manufacturing five brass guns during the siege, and 
carried on a manufacture of gunpowder. 

Though it had been agreed not to attack the place till 
the 4th, the suburbs were taken possession of by surprise 
on the 3d — a course which seemed to be rather making use 
of a quibble, and against which the Triumvirs protested. 
When the Romans heard of the circumstance, they sallied 
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out to retake them, and succeeded for a time in driving 
the French fix)m some villas they had got possession of; 
but they were repulsed, and rather expended their men 
and exertions in desultory conflicts than in any decided, 
well-ordered plan of defence. The skirmishes were fought 
with great courage and obstinacy ; but as they were defi- 
cient in discipline, they appear to have trusted more to 
personal prowess than to the experience and generalship 
of their commander-in-chief. Their officers were in the 
habit of fighting musket in hand as common soldiers, rather 
than of planning the order of battle beforehand. Thus 
many valuable lives were lost to no purpose. Deeds of 
individual heroism were done, but the days of personal 
conflicts were past : the valour of Hector would have availed 
nothing against discipline and strategy. 

While the French cannon were thundering on the walls 
of Kome, about 7000 Spaniards, under the command of 
General Cordova, landed on the coast, and in conjunction 
with the Kingof Naples, sent to General Oudinot to offer to 
come up to his assistance ; but he answered, that since the 
80th of April, he had lost hope of bringing the Eomans 
to reason except by force, and that the reparation to France 
would be incomplete unless they fell by French force alone, 
and he could not therefore allow any army to approach in 
the character of an ally, and should \>e obliged to repel it 
as an enemy should it advance. On the 12th, having 
completed his approaches, he sent a proclamation to Ros- 
selli, announcing to the inhabitants, that if they did not 
open their gates, he should proceed to extremities. Maz- 
zini, however, was determined not to give in, founding his 
hopes on an anticipated revolution in Paris, which did not 
happen, rather than on any means he possessed of resist- 
ance. He forgot that Cavaignac had the year before read 
the Parisians a lesson they were scarce likely so soon to for- 
get, and he encouraged the people to resist even when he 
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knew resistance to be hopeless. He professed a desire to 
wait till France had pronounced an opinion on the articles 
which had been agreed to by M. Lesseps^ of which, how- 
ever, as fiur as the French government were concerned, he 
could be in no doubt, for they had recalled that envoy, 
and censured him. But Mazzini declared that the con- 
vention M. Lesseps had signed was valid till it was either 
cancelled or ratified at Paris ; and he complained to the 
general of his breach of faith in commencing the attack 
before the time had expired which he himself had given 
them. But though the triumvirs wrote thus, the artil- 
lery kept still playing on the walls, and the Assembly sat 
in permanence ; and the foreign consuls in vain appealed to 
the general to cease throwing shells into the city, which 
injured the buildings and monuments, and killed the peace- 
able citizens, without hurting the defences or helping the 
besiegers. 

"While the cannons were pounding the walls of Rome, 
the clerical dignitaries and potentates assembled at Gaeta 
were hugging themselves on the hopes of a speedy re- 
turn to power. Piedmont alone endeavoured now to 
temper the restoration, and to moderate the views of the 
restored, and for this purpose sent Count Cesare Babbo 
as ambassador to represent these views to the Pope and 
the King of Naples ; but he was coldly looked on, and 
was not able to efiect anything. In Home, discord began 
within the walls. Garibaldi, ardent and impetuous, ill 
brooked the commands of any one ; rash in his enterprises, 
he laid the blame of their failure on others. He would not 
obey Rosselli, the commander-in-chief, and defeated his 
plans ; and owing to his remissness and neglect on the even- 
ing of the 2l8t of June, the French effected, without meeting 
any resistance, an entry of the breach, and retained pos- 
session of it. When this was known, Rosselli gave orders 
on the following morning to have everything in readinesa 
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for expelling them from it. In the meantime, Sterbini 
went about and excited the populace. He wanted to make 
Garibaldi commander-in-chief, and himself dictator. He 
cursed the Triumvirs and Mazzini ; he talked about treach- 
ery, the usual language of vanquished demagogues ; he 
ran hither and thither making his complaints ; and he 
was only reduced to order by a young man showing him 
the muzzle of a musket, and hinting that he had better 
carry his complaints to the magistrates, and not be brawl- 
ing in the streets. But the assembly, to whom he next 
appealed, did not appreciate the blessings he was anxious 
to bestow upon them, and declined his services. Even 
on the 22d, Mazzini wrote, " he considered Rome as 
fsJlen, but he woidd not subscribe his name to the capitu- 
lation ;" but his friends, the same evening, spread abroad 
that there was fortimate news from France. On the 24th, 
the French having got possession of the bastions and the 
breach, began to thunder on the ancient Aurelian wall, 
and on the night of the 29th they entered the city, and 
a hand-to-hand conflict followed in the streets ; but Rome 
was not yet subdued. On the following day the Assembly 
xnet in the Capitol. It was proposed that ftirther resist- 
ance should be declared impossible. Mazzini said there 
were three courses : to surrender, to fight in the streets and 
houses, or to leave the city and continue the war in the pro- 
vinces. Garibaldi was sent for, and appeared covered with 
blood and sweat, and declared resistance impossible : they 
could but hold out a few days, and that it was vain to 
defend the streets when the French were masters qf the 
heights ; and they agreed to surrender, declaring that " they 
ceased from a defence which had become impracticable, 
but remained at their post." The busmess of treating 
with the foe was left to the municipality. But the muni- 
cipality could make no terms with the conqueror, and 
eventually delivered up the city to his hands uncondition- 
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ally, who came in at one gate as Graribaldi with four or 
live thousand men escaped at another. On the morning of 
their entrance, the Assembly caused the republican consti- 
tution which they had completed to be promulgated from 
the Capitol. Mazzini and his colleagues had resigned, 
and other triumvirs had been appointed in their stead; 
but as neither one act nor the other had any effect what- 
ever on any person, the present mention of them may be 
considered sufficient. The old triumvirs and ministers 
escaped, not having been looked after very closely by the 
French, and the Assembly resolved to await the arrival of 
the general. On the 3d of July he entered the city amid 
the gloomy silence and occasional jeers of the people. He 
at once shut up the Assembly, prohibited newspapers, put 
all matters in the hands of the military, closed the clubs, 
and established military tribunals. He despatched C!olonel 
Niel to the Pope to carry the news of the fall of Home, 
who returned him his blessing. Garibaldi, who had left 
Kome, first thought of falling on the Austrians, and 
then turned his thoughts to Venice, which still resisted. 
Hearing that there was much dissatisfaction in Tuscany, 
he turned his steps thither ; but his troops got worn out 
with fatigues, and dropped behind, and fell away from 
him. At length he returned broken to the Adriatic, and 
taking some fishing-boats, attempted with three hundred 
men to get to Venice ; but he was stopt by Austrian ships, 
and his boats dispersed, and he and his wife (who was great 
with child) were thrown on the Roman coast, where, after 
wandering some days, she died exhausted with fatigue. 
He eventually succeeded in escaping. He was a daring 
soldier, but wanted both strategy and subordination. In 
the middle ages he would have been a hero ; in the pre- 
sent, he was a very valiant rebel. 

Thus fell the republic of Rome. Though it was sup- 
pressed by foreign invasion, it would have fallen to pieces 
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of itself had it been let alone. There was not among them 
the virtue required for a republic. " It is as difficult to 
make a nation of slaves into ireemen as it is to make a 
nation of freemen into slaves." They certainly fought 
courageously, but they were incapable of discipline, and 
imder no command ; and a turbulent rabble was always 
ready to interfere in all matters, whether they understood 
them or not. Assassinations appeared to be inherent in 
its nature, and were perpetrated under the very eyes of 
the French on their entrance. In short, the rabble of 
Rome are the greatest scoundrels on earth. Not that they 
are so much to blame for being so — ^they are creatures of 
circumstances like others — let those bear the blame who 
have made them what they are. 

When the French became masters of Rome, though they 
regulated everything by military law, yet they, very much 
to the disgust of the court at Gaeta, neither imprisoned nor 
prosecuted, but gave passports to all who wished to leave 
the country; and although they were anything but civilly 
treated by the inhabitants, it is to their credit that they 
did not resort to insolence in return, but behaved with 
exemplary moderation. M. de Courcelles, who had been 
charged to attempt to moderate the ideas of the court, 
found his task no easy one; indeed it was eminently 
unsuccessful. Till the French had taken the city, when 
the Pope was applied to to publish a manifesto recognising 
the fundamental statute, he said, that till he was fully re- 
stored to power, it would have the appearance of having 
been extorted ; but when he was restored, he shuffled, and 
refused to do anything of the sort. The French had been 
in such a hurry to conquer, that they did not see that they 
could treat much better with the Pope if they made con- 
ditions before fighting his battles than after ; consequently 
they failed in one of their objects, which was to moderate 
the return of the past system, and establish a form of 
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government which might restore the people to tranquil- 
lity. 

It appears to be the misfortune both of princes and 
peoples, that they can never rest contented with practical 
measures of improvement : the one class appears to be de- 
signed to punish the faults and misdeeds of the other. 
When a people desires reforms, and these are granted by 
their sovereign, they almost invariably misuse the freedom 
they have obtained ; and when, after the sovereign has 
been expelled, gradually becoming disquieted with the 
anarchy they have established, they restore him, he almost 
as invariably at once retracts those reforms which were 
originally granted; although they are ofi«n necessary to the 
well-being of the people, and the want of them previously 
was very likely the real reason of the rebellious spirit 
which had broken out: indeed, had they been perse- 
vered in, the people would have been gradually trained to 
the habits of freemen, — a sort of persons who are found in 
practice much more easy to govern than either slaves or 
anarchists. When people are allowed to take care of 
themselves, they become capable of combining for the 
legitimate purposes of order and government ; but when 
enslaved, their only alternative is anarchy, — a position, 
one would suppose, equally inconvenient to the prince as 
to his subjects. 

The French hoped that the gratitude of the Pope 
would grant what they wished, but they were mistaken. 
The priests and the cardinals were perfectly willing to sing 
Te Beums in their honour, and to toast them as restorers 
of the Pope ; to declare that the Spirit of God had moved 
General Oudinot to declare the victory had freed Kome 
from a foreign yoke, — a form of speech which to any in- 
tellect save a cardinal's would have seemed to savour 
somewhat of another quarter altogether. After a time 
the restoration of the old system began ; the courts ecde- 
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siastical; laj, and mixed, with all their yenerable abnseS; 
were restored ; and all of the papal party who had been 
imprisoned during the time of the republic were set at 
liberty, and many of them put into the police to worry 
their previous oppressors — ^a course apparently more dic- 
tated by faction than by prudence. The civic guard was 
disarmed, the publication of all newspapers was forbid- 
den, and all assemblages in the streets of more than five 
persons were prohibited. When all things were nearly 
restored to their former order, the Pope named Cardinals 
Delia Genga Vanicelli and Altieri commissioners for car- 
rying on the government, and the Romans called them the 
led triumvirs. 

Though the whole Roman States were declared to be 
in a state of siege and under military law, the French were 
much milder in their proceedings than the Austrians, who 
denounced execution and imprisonment against singing 
particular songs, wearing particular hats and ribands, 
and all disobedience to the soldiers. They executed seve- 
ral even without the form of a court-martial. This is 
what in civilized states is termed murder; possibly in 
Austria they call it policy. Some of the acts of the Red 
Triumvirate were rather remarkable. One day, having 
paid off a number of state creditors in republican paper at 
par, they next day reduced it in value 36 per cent. This 
is very like what in civilized countries is termed swindling ; 
probably the Triumvirs considered it as finance. Many of 
their acts were absurd. They called in the money of the 
republic not because it was base, but because the arms of 
the republic were stamped on it ; and though there was 
great want of coin, they put the public to considerable 
inconvenience because of this whim. The Bank of Rome, 
which had lent its paper to the republic after yielding to 
gentle violence, was in a great flight ; but having among 
its directors nephews and other nearer relatives of cardi- 
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nals in office^ it managed to escape. Mamiani, who^ it 
may be remembered, had made the last stand for the tem- 
poral authority of the Pope, was for his reward sent into 
banishment ; and some of the authorities condescended to 
break into his portmanteau and pilfer from it his manuscripts 
— a piece of petty spite, not to call it larceny : they prob- 
ably called it state craft. In the night of the 24th of 
October they broke into the Ghetto, the Jews' quarter, 
and robbed their houses (arresting some men for nothing 
particular) — a crime in civilized states designated as 
burglary; they may have called it religious zeal: and 
they seemed, in short, anxious that in all the crimes in 
which the mob are proficients to overcome them, and 
were on that ground at least entitled to the confidence of 
Bome. These excesses the French ambassador bore with 
great impatience. The Pope was applied to to manifest 
moderate views, to which he replied that he " daily prayed 
for his people ;" but it appeared he was not willing to do 
anything else for them. He would, he said, in a few days, 
come to Castel Gondalfo in the midst of the French army. 
Meanwhile, General Oudinot had been superseded by 
General Rostolan, and to him the French President sent 
M. Edgar Ney with a letter, saying that, in short, what 
was required for the temporal government of the Pope 
was — a general armistice, the secularization of the ad- 
ministration, the code Napoleon, and a liberal govern- 
ment, — a letter which the general refused to allow to be 
published, but which was published notwithstanding in a 
Florence newspaper. It excited the people, and threw the 
Pope into a prodigious pucker ; so that, upon this, instead 
of going to Castel Gondalfo, he went to Portici, where, 
finding it necessary to do something, he published on the 
4th of September a Motu Propria, which, as usual, said 
nothing at all at great length, and with which Louis- 
Napoleon was very much dissatisfied ; and had he at that 
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time had the power he subsequently gained, he would have 
enforced reasonable terms ; but he was not strong enough 
in the Assembly to resist the union of the papist party, 
combined with the Orleanists and Legitimists, who on 
that occasion went together, leaving him only the repub- 
licans and the Napoleonists ; in consequence of which the 
Assembly did themselves the discredit of voting the abso- 
lute restoration of the Pope unconditionally, very much to 
the annoyance of the President. On the 18th the Pope 
published a pardon, which excepted such a numerous class 
of persons that it looked more like a proscription, which 
in practice it very much appeared to be, for punishments 
fell with severity and on great numbers. — " Tantae ne ani- 
mis caelestibus ires ? " Thus the clergy have succeeded in 
making themselves aa disagreeable as possible to the peo- 
ple over whom they rule, and success in any object is per- 
haps a proof of the prudence with which it has been under- 
taken. The only person who passed unscathed through 
the ordeal, first of republican anarchists, and afterwards of 
clerical restoration, was the minister of finance, Galli, who 
having for ten years conducted the accounts ot the exche- 
quer in a mysterious manner, and on arithmetical princi- 
ples which no one could understand but himself, was in- 
dispensable to each in turn to explain his own figures. 

Venice continued the almost hopeless conflict with Aus- 
tria till the fall of Hungary under the Cossack. Kossuth 
had helped Austria in the first instance against Italy ; but 
when Austria turned against Himgary, and fomented 
against it the Croat insurrection, he encouraged Venice to 
resist ; and for a time it seemed as though Magyar gal- 
lantry was about to triumph, and if it did, Austria would 
not have been in a condition to carry on the war. But 
Hungarian fireedom was quenched on Uie scafibld of Arad, 
and Venetian resistance became hopeless. She had fought 
a fight worthy of her ancient glory — worthy, too, of a 
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happier fate. After holding out till the certain intelli- 
gence arrived of the fall of Hungary, the government re- 
signed their offices, and the municipal authorities were left 
to treat, and towards the end of August the Austrians 
again entered into the devastated and silent streets. Thus 
did the Muscovite intervention indirectly crush the only 
remaining particle of independence in Italy ; and thence- 
forth ftdl scope was given to the absolute governments, 
both of Austria and Naples, to imprison, banish, and 
otherwise punish and bully, all whom they even suspected 
— a facility which both governments more copiously than 
prudently availed themselves of. In the latter, however, 
added to its impolicy and cruelty, it involved a breach of 
faith ; for many persons were punished for principles to 
which the king himself had sworn. 

The new ministry in France were only anxious to bring 
back the Pope on any or no terms, and to pacify his anger, 
which had been excited by the President's letter to M. 
Ney. But the Pope, who remained at Portici, was not 
pleased at the recall of Greneral EostolanJ and the appoint- 
ment of General Baraguay d'Hilliers, who was reported 
to be more devoted to Bonaparte than to the clergy. The 
French soldiers were kept in excellent discipline, but were 
not blindly devoted to the papal police; indeed, they 
were occasionally induced to wink, if not to assist, at the 
escape of wretches on whom the police wished to lay their 
clutches, Achilli among them ; while the Austrians were 
shooting, imprisoning, and flogging and putting in irons, 
and levying contributions on the neighbouring country, 
and indeed acting as usual like a tribe of marauding sav- 
ages. In the northern provinces, in which they ruled, they 
maintained no sort of police, and allowed highway rob- 
beries and all manner of crimes to be committed with the 
moat perfect equanimity. The fact was, they had in the 
early part of the war been thoroughly beaten, and they 
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wanted vengeance, which they wreaked perfectly indis- 
criminately. 

Mazzini, who had safely taken refuge in Switzerland, 
still imagined himself to be dictator of Rome, and thence 
published manifestoes ; and even that had no effect but 
rendering himself ridiculous. He appointed his different 
ministers, and powerfully ruled over a small band of 
miserable exiles. 

Thus ended the year 1849 in Italy. The Pope was still at 
Portici. He did not return to Rome till the 12th of April 
1850, when, having blessed the King of Naples,yho accom- 
panied him to the borders, he was conducted by the French 
troops into his capital (a curious position for the father of 
the Church). His government was not after his return dis- 
tinguished either for prudence or moderation, and proceed- 
ed to imprison, beat, and bully many unoffending persons, 
insomuch that there is scarcely a layman in his states that 
would not delight in driving him out of them if he could — a 
course which has enabled Mazzini to sow seed for fresh 
discontents and difficulties. Those who refused to smoke 
in order to injure the revenue had a new crime invented 
against them of conspiracy against smoke (as a certain 
Pope anathematized tobacco and all who used it, this is a 
singular example of infallibility). Their conduct seemed 
guided by childish spite, of which, as an example, Bar- 
roni, a physician of eminence who had been surgeon to 
Gregory, was deprived of his office because he had at- 
tended the military hospitals of the republic. Such are 
the men who profess to be the direct representatives of 
God's mercy to man. 

Of the whole Italian peninsula. Piedmont alone enjoys 
a vestige of freedom. The new king, Victor-Emmanuel, 
has courageously, and, in defiance of the wishes of popes, 
emperors, kings, princes, and grand dukes, has fkithfrilly 
maintained the faith he swore to his people, and has 
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naturally incurred the hostility of all who feel that his 
example is an opprobrium to themselves. Borne is par- 
ticularly bitter against him ; for in Piedmont there has 
been and still is going forward the struggle by which 
the laity are endeavouring to shake off the incubus of 
clerical power. They have succeeded in establishing re- 
ligious toleration, at which the papists rail at Rome, 
while they are loud in their outcry in England at any 
suppression of their titles, or Bible-burnings. That Pied- 
mont should have succeeded in preserving its freedom, is 
perhaps, nay probably, owing to the greater freedom of 
spirit which has been kept alive by the existence of different 
religious bodies. It was the earliest seat of Protestantism, 
and the Church of the Waldenses has existed there (often 
under persecution) ever since. 

So the state of Italy remains to the present moment 
On the part of the Latin Church there is the desire 
and attempt not only to reinstate itself in its tem- 
poral authority, but to spread a spiritual despotism fit)m 
one end of Europe to the other, and yet, endeavouring 
to aggress on the laws and institutions of Protestant 
Europe, they are utterly without influence at home. 
There is no city so devoid of all religion as Rome — 
in no country in Christendom has Christianity less in- 
fluence on the lives and morals of the people than in 
Italy ; and whatever authority the clergy possess is de- 
rived from the physical force of a foreign army, either 
Austrian or French, by which the population is kept in 
check. The government of the priestly caste is the object 
which they have in view. As to the Christian religion, 
it is a convenient shield under which to fight ; but Bud 
or Joe Smith would be canonized, if Bud or Joe Smith 
were available for the purpose. The Latin Church in 
Italy has worn out all practical Christianity, and nothing 
remains but that to which all religions have in human 
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hands, a tendency to run, the superstitious worship of ma- 
terial objects, and the domination of a priesthood ; and 
for this principle, this domination, it is ever contending. 
Hence the aggression on England, Holland, and Prussia. 
Political power is the object for which it strives, get it 
how it may ; and owing, as it does, obedience to a foreign 
crown, political power it can in no foreign state be safely 
allowed to wield. It would seem that not only does it 
desire to govern, but that its special mission is to encour- 
age misgovemment ; at least, bad as the rest of Italy is 
in this respect, Eome is worse; nor is Ireland a bright 
example of its influence. Divided allegiance does not 
seem to conduce to patriotism, except of a very turbulent 
character. That in all countries, and in every age, both 
among the clergy and laity of the Latin Church, there 
have been exemplary Christians and godly men, who can 
doubt ? It is not that the individual is vicious or insin- 
cere, but that the polity of the governing body is self- 
ended and grasping. When the priest ceases to be a key 
to open for man the kingdom of heaven, man too often 
becomes a key to open for the priest the kingdoms of the 
earth. 

Thus, though at home he could not keep on his seat for 
an hour in the absence of foreign bayonets, the Pope man- 
ages to persuade the rest of Europe that he is still some 
one. The father of Christendom has aptly illustrated the 
truth of his claims by making many of the people of Italy 
confound all religion with clerical misgovemment, and hate 
Christianity, because they hate those who inculcate its 
superstitions for their own personal aggrandizement. In 
Italy, as elsewhere, has absolutism been re-established 
more harshly than ever out of the orgies of revolution. 

END OF VOLUME I. 
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